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TO  THE  TRAVELLING  PUBLIC. 


The  want  of  a  Guide  snch  as  the  one  here  presented  to 
the  Travelling  Public,  has  been  so  long  felt  and  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  an  apology  for  the  present  work  would 
be  an  impeachment  of  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  Tourist. 

This  work,  although  more  particularly  designed  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  will  be  found  of  great  service  to  the  public  gen- 
erally^— especially  to  those  directly  interested  in  the  prose- 
cution of  works  of  internal  improvement,  or  who  may  con- 
temfdate  becoming  so.  Investments  in  railroad  stock  are  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  in  the  country.  Such  is  the  char* 
acter  of  the  country,  so  rapidly  is  it  increasing  in  population, 
and  so  greatly  is  its  production  yearly  augmented,  that  the 
keen  eye  of  American  enterprise  seldom  fails  in  making  a 
judicious  selection  of  a  route.  For  another  class,  our  work 
will  have  a  higher  interest  than  that  derived  from  the  calcu- 
lations of  pecuniary  advantage.  The  eye  of  patriotism  will 
here  see  portrayed  those  naghty  works,  whether  completed 
or  in  progress,  that  are  bringingthe  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Union  into  neighborhood ;  and  which,  by  blending  into  one 
the  interests  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the 
South,  are  creating  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  repose 
and  permanence  of  our  great  confederacy. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book,  the  old  plan  of  filling  the 
pages  with  Testes  of  Routes,  which,  from  their  complexity, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  or  to  understand,  has  been  discarded ; 
and  instead  of  a  General  Map  only,  which,  from  the  smallness 
of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  graduated,  is  of  very  little  practical 
use  in  a  railroad  car — and  which,  from  its  size,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  its  bein^r  opened  and  re-opened,  folded  vnii  Ten^ 
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folded,  is  extremely  inconvenient  in  a  crowded  conveyance, 
as  well  as  an  annoyance  to  its  possessor  and  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers— for  the  present  work,  maps  of  the  several  routes 
have  been  engraved ;  and  where  it  is  a  long  one,  the  route 
has  been  continued  on  another  map,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
*»sily  understood — ^thereby  obtaining  a  much  larger  scale  for  it 

The  distances  (instead  of  being  placed  as  formerly  between 
each  town,  thereby  giving  the  Traveller  the  continual  trou- 
ble of  reckoning  up)  have  been  carried  on  in  regular  order, 
from  the  starting-place — an  arrangement  that  will  be  found 
far  more  convenient  than  the  old  one. 

The  "  Tours"  commence  at  Boston,  not  only  because  that 
city  is  the  centre  of  a  great  railroad  system,  but  also  because 
it  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  plan  we  have  adopted. 

With  this  book  in  his  hand,  the  Traveller,  as  he  proceeds 
cm  his  journey  in  the  railroad  car,  or  glides  along  in  the  swift 
and  graceful  steamboat,  can  open  to  the  route  he  is  going, 
and  follow  it  through  without  trouble  or  inconvenience.  The 
descriptive  matter  which  follows  the  maps,  will  enable  him 
to  form  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  places  through 
or  by  which  he  is  so  rapidly  passing ;  and  when  arrived  in  a 
large  city,  he  has  but  to  refer  to  the  text  under  the  name  of 
the  place,  to  find  all  the  requisite  information  respecting  ho- 
tels, &c.,  and  the  charges  for  boarding — places  of  amuse- 
ment— interesting  localities  in  the  vicinity,  &c.,  &c. 

The  materials  for  this  publication  have  been  drawn  from 
the  latest  and  most  authentic  sources.  A  large  portion  of 
the  work  is  the  result  of  actual  observation,  and  a  corre- 
spondence with  individuals  connected  with  the  routes ;  for 
numerous  facts  we  are  indebted  to  friends  resident  in  many 
of  the  sections  described.  The  article  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
greas  of  Railroads  will,  we  trust,  be  found  of  interest.  Their 
extension  is  becoming  so  general,  that  any  information  on  the 
subject  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable. 

The  mapSf  which  are  engraved  on  steely  will  be  found  clear 
and  disHfictt  a  feature  that  will  much  enhance  their  value ; 
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a(nd  the  introduction  of  city  maps  (a  thing  entirely  new  in 
works  of  this  description)  will,  we  trust,  be  duly  appreciated 
both  by  citizens  and  strangers.  The  embellishments  have 
been  engraved  by  the  best  artists,  from  appropriate  designs, 
many  of  which  were  taken  expressly  for  this  publication. 

Having  stated  some  of  the  original  and  more  prominent 
features  of  the  work,  we  submit  it  with  confidence  to  the 
judgment  of  that  class  for  whom  it  is  more  especially  de- 
signed. We  have  withheld  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  our 
efibrts  to  make  it  worthy  of  public  patronage :  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  keep  it  up  to  its  present  standard  of  usefulness 
by  thorough  periodical  revisions, 

^Or  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Companies  are  requested  to  forward  us 
the  latest  information  relative  to  their  respective  lines,  which  shall  be 
attended  to  in  otur  corrected  editions.  Residents  of  the  places  described 
in  this  yolmne,  and  travellers  also,  who  may  suggest  any  corrections  or 
additions,  the  result  of  personal  observations,  and  written  down,  not 
firom  memory,  but  on  the  spot,  will  confer  a  great  obligation  by  ad- 
dressing us,  under  cover  to  the  publishers,  and  thus  serve  to  render  this 
volume  at  all  times  a  faultless  guide  to  the  travelling  public. 
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RAILROAD    AND  STEAMBOAT 
COMPANION. 


ORIGIN   AND  PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  first  railway  of  which  we  have  any  satisfactory  notice,  was  one 
constructed  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  adopted  in  order  to  reduce  the  labor 
of  drawing  coals  from  the  pits  to  the  places  of  shipment,  and  consisted 
simply  of  pieces  of  wood  imbedded  in  the  ordinary  road.  These  tracks 
presented  a  much  smoother  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  than  was 
previously  used,  and  therefore  greatly  increased  the  available  power  of 
the  horses.  The  advantages  of  even  this  kind  of  railroad  were  so  great 
as  to  cause  its  extensive  introduction  into  various  mining  districts ;  while 
improvements,  from  time  to  time,  were  made  upon  it. 

This  description  of  road  continued  in  use  for  a  century  and  a  half 
without  any  important  step  being  taken  for  the  introduction  of  a  more 
durable  material.  Stoneways,  it  is  true,  were  constructed  for  similar 
purposes,  but,  although  possessing  some  advantages,  they  wore  not  as 
smooth  as  wood.  The  next  material  improvement  was  the  use  of  cast- 
iron  plates  fixed  upon  the  wooden  rails— the  result  rather  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  than  of  premeditation,  notwithstanding  the  well-known 
effect  of  iron  in  diminishing  resistance.  This  was  first  tried  upon  a 
wooden  railroad  at  the  Colebrook  Dale  iron-works  in  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1767.  In  consequence  of  the  price  of  iron  becom- 
ing very  low,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  furnaces  at  work,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  cast  bars  which  might  be  laid  upon  the  wooden  rails,  and  in 
case  of  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price,  taken  up  and  sold  as  '*  pigs.^  This 
plan  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  William  Reynolds,  the  gentleman  who 
erected  at  Colebrook  Dale  the  first  iron  bridge  in  England.  The  plates 
of  iron  were  five  feet  in  length,  four  inches  broiid,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  with  three  holes  in  each  for  nailing  to  the  wood. 

The  introduction  of  malleable  iron  as  a  material  for  rails  is  an  im- 
provement which  may  i>erhaps  be  considered  to  have  done  more  than 
any  other  in  preparing  railroads  for  becoming  the  principal  highways 
of  a  commercial  country.  The  brittleness  of  cast-iron  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  rails  should  be  made  of  much  greater  strength  than 
was  sufficient  to  bear  ordinary  loads,  that  they  might  be  able  to  resist 
iccidental  strains  and  shocks.  So  long  as  the  travelling  was  restricted 
ti  %  low  rate  of  spec'l,  the  accidents  and  delays  ttms  occ«asEVOTi«^'v«(A 
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of  minor  importance  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  guarding  against  them  would 
no  doubt  have  greatly  retarded  the  use  of  railways  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers,  if  an  adequate  remedy  had  not  been  provided  before  the 
experiment  was  made. 

Bars  of  malleable  iron  were  laid  down  as  rails  to  a  limited  extent 
about  the  year  1808,  and  some  engineers  advocated  their  use,  notwith- 
standing the  inconvenience  arising  from  their  unsuitable  form  ;  no  ma- 
chinery being  then  used  by  which  they  could  be  made  economically  in 
any  other  than  a  square  or  flat  form.  The  desire  to  introduce  a  more 
durable  rail  led  also  to  experiments  on  the  combination  of  wrought  and 
''.ast  iron ;  but  these  and  all  similar  contrivances  were  superseded  in 
1820,  by  the  invention  of  an  efficient  and  cheap  method  of  rolling  iron 
bars  suitable  for  rails  and  other  purposes.  Malleable  rails,  when  in  use, 
do  not  rust  to  any  material  extent,  while  the  same  rails,  if  lying  on  the 
groiuid  beside  the  track,  rapidly  waste  away. 

Animal  power  was  the  only  means  of  locomotion  originally  employed 
on  railways  to  any  considenU>le  extent ;  but  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
applied,  was  simply  that  of  conveying  mineral  produce  to  a  place  of 
shipment,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  was  introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  for  ascending  and  descending  declivities.  When  a  declivity 
occurs  steeper  than  is  convenient  for  the  ordinary  power,  a  self-acting 
indined  plane  is  sometimes  resorted  to ;  on  which  a  train  of  carriages  is 
,  allowed  to  run  down  by  the  force  of  gravity,  drawing  a  rope,  which, 
after  passing  round  a  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  plane,  is  conducted  down 
tluB.  slope  and  attached  to  an  empty  train— the  force  of  the  descent  of 
toe  loaded  vehicles  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  empty  train  to  run  up 
to  the  top  of  the  plane.  Stationary  steam-engines,  which  draw  the  car- 
riages by  means  of  ropes  guided  by  pulleys  in  the  centre  of  the  track, 
have  been  used  from  an  early  period. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  steps  by  which  the  locomotive 
engine  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

The  possibility  of  applying  the  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  loco- 
motion was  conceived  by  several  of  its  earliest  improvers,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  carried  their  ideas  into  practice  until  about  the  year 
1803.  Richard  Trevithick  and  Andrew  Vivian,  two  Cornish  engineers, 
(he  inventors  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine,  were  the  first  who  ap- 
plied steam  as  a  locomotive  power.  Watt,  in  1784,  first  conceived  the 
Idea  that  two  persons  might  probably  be  carried  by  an  engine  having  a 
<*ylinder  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot-stroke,  the  piston  moving 
at  the  rate  of  one  himdred  and  twenty  feet,  or  sixty  strokes  per  minute. 
This  scheme,  however,  was  never  put  in  practice. 

In  the  year  1804,  Trevithick  and  Vivian  constructed  an  engine  for 

moving  railway  carriages.    This  was  the  first  steam-engine  applied  to 

locomotive  purposes  in  Great  Britain.    It  was  used  successfully  on  the 

railroad  at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  in  South  Wales,  and  thereby  proved  the 

prmotioability  of  their  plan.    Th )  following  engraving  represents  a  ftonl 
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milea  an  hour.  The  "  tender,"  carrying  a  aupply  of  Itiel  and  naler,  and 
■  loiBll  Eorce-puiDp,  worked  by  the  macbins  ilaelf,  maintained  tbe  re- 

Meiirs.  Trenihick  and  Vivian  also  invented  Meam-coachea  for  na- 
iling upon  comnioD  lumpika  roadi,  but  not  receiving  the  enccurage- 
meut  Iber  deaerred,  Uwj  abandoned  tbe  enlerpriae. 

In  IBJT,  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Qnmer  obtained  a  patent  for  a  atearo-car- 
liaee,  and  la  ISSO  had  brougbl  it  to  such  perfection  that  be  <w  enabled 
to  aacend  with  it  liie  higbest  hllla  round  LondoD,  and  travelled  from 
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between  Glasgow  and  Pataley.  wnen  an  unioriunaie  acciaeni  occurroo, 

In  ISU,  Btlended  witb  considerable  lou  of  life,  (rong  tbe  eiploiion  oi 

one  of  (he  boilers.    After  IhlsdlBasler,  all  attempts  to  introduce  steam- 

carrlagea  on  public  roada  proved  abonive. 

In  1811.  Mr.  Bleniinsop  paienled  a  locoiootive  engine,  in  which  the 
power  waa  applied  1o  a  large  cogged  wheel,  tbe  teeth  of  which  catered 
a  rack  laid  down  beside  tbe  ordinary  rails.  Parents  were  taken  out  in 
leifl  and  181T,  by  George  Slephenson,  in  connectioa  witb  M«nn.'n(ia& 
and  Losh,  under  irjiicb  several  Jocomolives  were  conatraclei  mft 
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brought  into  practical  operation  upon  colliery  railways  near  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railway  originated  with  the  late  Mr.  William 
James,  four  years  before  the  act  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  which  was 
in  1826.  To  this  gentleman  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  system  of 
railways.  He,  however,  (as  is  usual  in  such  cases,)  never  reaped  any 
benefit  from  his  valuable  suggestions.  To  him  likewise  is  due  the  pro- 
tection of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway.  He  had  witnessed  the 
operations  of  the  locomotive  engines  around  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
imparted  his  sentiments  to  Mr.  Saunders  of  Liverpool,  which  so  deeply 
/npressed  that  gentleman  with  the  feasibility  of  applying  this  plan  of  rail- 
vay  traction,  that  he  had  a  survey  of  the  road  made  at  his  own  expense. 

When  the  projectors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  were 
mgaged  in  the  design  and  execution  of  that  great  work,  the  advantages 
f  locomotive  steam-engines  were  so  imperfectly  developed,  that  it  was 
*'  Qcertain  whether  they  would  be  adopted.  The  experiment  of  forming 
h  railway  for  passengers,  as  well  as  for  carrsring  general  merchandise, 
Lad  scarcely  been  tried,  although  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway, 
V'hich  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1825,  had  done  more  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  in  showing  the  capabilities  of  a  railway  for  such  a  use. 
As  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  approached  completion,  the  di- 
rectors became  convinced  that  horse-power  was  ineligible,  since  it  was 
intended  to  aim  at  considerable  velocity.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  upon 
the  comparative  merits  of  stationary  and  locomotive  engines.  Various 
suggestions  were  made  for  the  application  of  fixed  engines  at  intervals 
along  the  line,  to  draw  trains  by  ropes  from  station  to  station  :  but  it 
wa^  eventually  determined  to  use  locomotives,  and  to  offer  a  premium 
of /500  for  the  best  which  would  fulfil  certain  conditions,  of  which  some 
wer.-— thatit  should  not  emit  smoke,  (the  nuisance  of  smoke  was  pre- 
vent td  by  the  employment  of  coke  as  fuel,  which  is  used  at  the  present 
time  upon  most  of  the  railways  in  England)— should  draw  three  timea 
its  o  m  weight  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour— should  be  supported 
on  Sf  rings,  not  exceeding  six  tons  weight,  or  four  tons  and  a  half  if  on 
only  our  wheels— and  should  not  cost  more  than  jC550.  The  trial  was 
fixed  for  October,  1829,  when  four  steam  locomotives  were  produced, 
one  of  which  was  withdrawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment. 
The  Sans  Pareil,  by  Mr.  Hack  worth,  was  very  similar  to  Trevithick's 
engine,  but  had  two  cylinders,  both  working  the  same  axle.  This  en- 
gine  attained  a  velocity  of  15  miles  per  hour  with  a  gross  load  of  19  tons, 
but  at  length  gave  way,  owing  to  a  trifling  accident.  The  remaining 
engine,  the  Rocket,  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Booth, 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  It  travelled  with  a  gross  load 
of  17  tons,  and  averaged  a  speed  of  14  miles  per  hour ;  but  under  some 
circumstances  it  attained  double  that  velocity,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
forming  more  than  was  stipulated  for.  The  following  ecTraving  repra- 
a  side  view  of  the  *'  Rocket.** 
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on  railways  was  solved,  aod  the  profitable  character  of  the  enterprise 
Boon  became  apparent. 

This  road  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Geoi'ge 
Stephenson,  an  engineer  of  great  practical  skill  and  experience ;  and 
fortunate  indeed  it  was  for  Great  Britain  and  the  world,  that  a  work  of 
such  vast  importance  was  placed  in  such  able  hands.  Had  this  great 
enterprise  failed,  there  is  no  knowing  how  long  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age  would  have  slept  upon  this  important  subject,  and  the  world 
been  depnved  of  the  vast  benefits  resulting  from  it.  The  projectors 
of  this  great  work  had  immense  opposition  to  struggle  against.  The 
powerful  canal  companies— which  had  settled  down  into  odious  mo 
nopolies,  disregardful  of  the  public  weal— had,  by  exorbitant  exactions 
and  negligence  of  duty,  aroused  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  this  great 
undertaking,  and  after  a  deadly  opposition  to  it  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ci  tour  years,  the  company  at  last  obtained  a  charter. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  designed,  at  first,  only  to 
facilitate  the  transit  of  merchandise ;  but  its  still  greater  fitness  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  was  soon  demonstrated ;  and  from  that  time 
the  progress  of  railways  has  known  no  check. 

In  1840  there  were  1,30()  miles  of  railway  in  full  operation  in  England, 
upon  which,  during  that  year,  12,000,000  of  persons  had  been  conveyed. 
In  1841, 1,550  miles  were  in  working  order,  over  which  20,000.000  of  pas- 
sengers had  been  carried.  The  length  of  railway  open  in  1843  was 
1,800  miles,  and  the  number  of  passengers  transported  during  that  year 
was  nearly  27,000,000.  The  year  1844  closed  with  2,148  miles  of  rail- 
way open  for  use.  From  that  time  to  June  30th,  184tt,  3.236  miles  more 
were  added,  making  a  total  to  that  period  of  5,384  miles  of  railway 
opened  for  traffic  in  Great  Britain. 

The  commissioners  appoint-ed  by  government  estimated  the  amount 
expended  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  Great  Britain,  up  to  Jan., 
1849,  at  not  less  than  two  hundred  milltons  of  pounds  sterlings  or  about 
one  thousand  mUhons  of  dollars. 

.  The  length  of  railways  constructed,  and  in  process  of  construction, 
in  Jan.,  1850,  is  stated  at  7,210  miles.  The  working  lines  furnish  profit- 
able employment  to  upwards  of  55,000  men,  whilst  a  body  of  about 
300,000  more  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  new  works. 

A  six  months*  return  from  the  different  companies  in  the  kingdom 
gives  a  total  of  31  millions  of  passengers ;  of  whom  about  3|  millions 
travelled  by  the  ^rf^class  cars,  12  millions  by  the  second,  and  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  nearly  16  millions,  by  the  third. 

The  great  safety  of  railway  travelling  will  be  obvious  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  Out  of  57.960,784  passengers  conveyed  over  the 
various  routes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  during  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
21  only  were  killed ;  12  of  whom  met  their  deaths  by  their  own  care- 
lessness or  misconduct,  leaving  but  nine  casualties  properly  attrib- 
utable to  the  mode  of  travel. 

AAer  the  practicability  of  railroads  for  travel  and  taific  had  been 
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l«oved  in  England,  it  was  not  long  before  the  keen  eye  of  American 
enterprise  detected  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue  from  the  adop> 
tion  of  that  system  here,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  plant 
the  *'  iron  road*'  in  America. 

The  first  railway  constructed  in  this  country  was  the  Quincy,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  short  line  of  four  miles,  completed  in  1827.  It  was  built 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  granite  quarried  in  the  Granite  Hills  to 
vessels  lying  in  the  Neponset  river.  About  the  same  time  other  short 
lines  were  constructed  in  Pennsylvania,  leading  from  Mauch  Chunk  to 
the  coal-mines.    Of  course,  on  these  horse-power  only  was  used. 

Although  the  foregoing  were,  we  believe,  the  first  railroads  construct- 
ed in  the  U.  States,  it  appears  that  a  proposition  was  made  at  an  early 
period,  in  the  Massachusetts  state  legislature,  for  the  opening  of  an 
iron  road  between  Boston  and  Albany. 

At  this  early  date  so  little  was  known  concerning  the  great  advan- 
tages  of  railways  for  inland  traffic,  that  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
more  immediate  action  was  not  taken  upon  it.  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  vastness  of  the  design  and  the  great  outlay  necessary  for  its 
completion.  Capitalists  were  not  disposed  to  risk  large  sums  of  money 
in  an  enterprise  where  they  saw  neither  immediate  nor  prospective 
returns. 

Governor  Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  the  Massachusetts  state  legis- 
lature, June  6,  1826,  only  six  days  after  the  proposition  for  the  railroad 
had  been  introduced,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  canals,  as  **  enriching  the 
country  through  which  they  passed,  by  irrigating  the  banks."  Not- 
wiUistanding  this,  however,  the  committee,  in  .Tan.  following,  reported 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  project,  and  recommended  the  appropriation  of 
115,000  for  a  survey.  In  March,  1827,  this  was  voted  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  house,  but  was  lost  by  a  single  vote  in  the  senate.  In  the  follow- 
ing June,  however,  both  branches  of  the  legislature  voted  for  the  sur- 
veys. Although  the  subject  was  brought  before  that  body  at  various 
times,  the  road  was  not  incorporated  until  June,  1831,  and  then  only 
the  first  link  as  far  as  Worcester,  44  miles,  which  was  not  completed 
until  July,  1835.  It  was,  however,  finally  opened  to  the  Hudson  River, 
in  Jan.,  1842,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  sixteen  years  from  the  time  of  its 
first  proposal,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

The  judicious  construction  of  railroads  has,  beyond  doubt,  great  in- 
fluence in  enhancing  the  value  of  real  estate,  as  is  shown  by  a  recent 
comparative  estimate  of  the  personal  and  real  estate  of  the  two  cities 
of  Boston  and  New  York.  The  former  is  mainly  indebted  for  her  re- 
cent rapid  growth,  to  the  enterprise  she  has  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads.  The  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  New 
York,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1849,  was  $254,193,527,  which, 
compared  with  that  of  1840,  exhibits  an  increase  of  only  $31,350,373; 
while  that  of  Boston  shows  an  increase  of  $73,097,400,  during  the  same 
interval.  In  1840  the  wealth  of  Boston  in  real  estate  amounted  to 
$34,631,000,  and  in  1849it  was  estimated  at  $167,728,000. 
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In  Jan.,  1850,  it  was  estimated  that  about  8,144  miles  of  railway  com< 
rounication  had  been  completed  in  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  up* 
wards  of  213  millions  of  dollars.  The  whole  of  this  vast  sum  has  been 
expended  within  the  last  twenty,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion  within 
the  last  ten  years ;  and  we  think  It  more  than  likely  that  an  equal 
amount  will  be  required  to  complete  the  roads  now  in  progress,  and 
those  which  will  probably  be  built  within  the  next  seven  or  eight  years 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  lines  now  in  progress  there  are  many  stu- 
pendous ones  in  contemplation,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  much 
talked  of  Pacific  railroad.  This  road  is  intended  to  connect  .''he  various 
important  lines  which  shall  have  been  completed  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  length  will  be  about  2,000  miles,  and 
the  capital  required  for  its  construction,  reckoned  at  $30,000  per  mile, 
would  amount  to  the  large  sum  of  60  millions  of  dollars. 

The  small,  but  energetic  state  of  Massachusetts,  has  undoubtedly 
taken  the  lead  in  railway  enterprises.  Besides  supplying  large  amounts 
of  capital  for  the  construction  of  her  own  great  highways,  she  has  aided 
materially  in  the  making  of  similar  works  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
Her  metropolis,  Boston,  has  now  a  direct  communication  by  railway 
with  the  great  lakes,  at  Buffalo,  563  miles  distant,  via  Albany,  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  &c.  This  line  will  be  continued  across  that  por- 
tion  of  Canada  West  lying  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Ontario,  thereby 
forming  an  important  link  in  the  route  connecting  the  Atlantic  at  one 
point  with  the  great  Northwest.  This  Canada  road  will  terminate  op- 
posite Detroit,  from  which  place  diverges  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
road, which  traverses  the  state  from  east  to  west  until  it  reaches  Lake 
Michigan  at  New  Buffalo.  This  line  will  soon  be  continued  around  the 
head  of  the  Lake  to  Chicago,  where  it  will  unite  with  the  line  now 
building  from  that  point  to  the  lead  region  on  the  Mississippi  river.  By 
these  united  lines  Boston  will  have  a  railroad  communication  running 
westward  from  her  equal  to  nearly  1,300  miles. 

She  is  also  united  with  various  and  important  lines  which  pervade 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont ;  and  by  those  with  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  both  at  Montreal  and  Ogdens- 
burg.  With  the  latter  place  she  is  also  connected,  by  means  of  the 
Northern  Railroad  in  the  state  of  N.  York,  starting  from  Rouse's  Point. 

Boston  is  also  united  by  lines  of  railroad  with  important  places  in  the 
state  of  Maine,  in  which  section  considerable  movement  is  being  made 
towards  their  further  extension.  She  is  likewise  connected  with  the 
great  commercial  city  of  New  York  by  several  lines  terminating  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  which  pass  through  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
intersecting  all  places  of  note  in  those  states ;  by  the  New  Haven 
and  New  York  road;  by  the  Long  Island  road  from  Greenport  to 
Brooklyn  ;  and  by  steamboats  running  on  the  Sound. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  now  pushing  forward  with  energy  several  im- 
portant works ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  New  York  and  Erie,  with 
Its  branches,  and  the  Hudson  River  railroads.    The  former  of  these  will 
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(it  is  stated)  be  completed  in  April,  1851,  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  a 
distance  of  4d0  miles  from  its  commencement  at  Piermont,  on  the  Hud- 
son  river,  84  miles  above  New  York.  It  will  cost  about  16  millions  o. 
dollars.  From  Dunkirk  other  important  lines  are  being  constructed, 
which  will  shortly  unite  New  York  with  Chicago  and  the  Missis- 
sippi  river,  all  of  which  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Erie  road.  The  following  are  the  various  connecting  links 
of  railroad,  virith  their  lengths,  which  will  run  westward. 

From  Dunkirk  to  Pennsylvania  Line 25  miles. 

From  Pennsylvania  Line  to  Erie 19  *' 

From  Erie  to  Ohio  Line 25  •* 

From  Ohio  Line  to  Cleveland 75  ** 

From  Cleveland  to  Sandusky 55  ** 

From  Sandusky  to  Toledo 50  " 

From  Toledo  to  Hillsdale AS  " 

From  Hillsdale  to  Coldwater 22  " 

From  Coldwater  to  Chicago  156  ** 

From  Chicago  to  Galena 180  ** 

675     " 
Distance  from  New  York  to  Dunkirk 474     ** 


Total 1149 


ti 


The  route  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  between  the  city  ol 
New  York  and  the  western  part  of  the  state  is  shorter  than  the  route 
via  Albsiny,  and  consequently  will  be  the  speediest  and  cheapest.  At 
Owego  this  road  intersects  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  ex- 
tending 29  miles,  to  Ithaca,  where  it  connects,  by  steamboats  on  the 
Lake,  at  Cayuga  Bridge,  with  tbe  chain  of  roads  from  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo, thus  bringing  a  rich  and  extensive  country  in  close  connection 
with  the  city  of  New  York.  At  Elmira  another  branch  road  is  inter- 
sected, running  18  miles,  to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake ;  this  is  a  very 
important  connection,  as  a  direct  communication  is  opened  with  Gene- 
va, and  other  cities  and  towns  on  the  great  central  line.  At  Coming 
it  connects  with  the  Coming  and  Blossburg  Railroad,  extending  foriy 
miles,  to  the  bituminous  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  several  other  projected  lines,  which  will  doubtless  be  completed 
within  a  few  years :  among  which  are  the  Attica  and  Horaellsville,  the 
Rochester  and  Coming,  the  Auburn  and  Ithaca,  and  the  Liggett's  Gap 
road,  connecting  the  Erie  road  with  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Hudson  River  Railroad,  another  great  work  of  intemal  improve- 
ment, is  to  connect  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  ;  its  length  will 
be  about  144  miles,  and  its  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  seven  million*  of 
aoUars.  The  advantages  which  must  result  to  New  York  by  means  of 
this  road  are  of  the  first  importance.  For  a  portion  of  VY\e  'v^mt  \.\v« 
direct  cnmmuDicaUon  with  Albany  is  cut  ott  by  the  closing  ot  VYve  ^vidi. 
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son  river,  while  that  between  Boston  and  Albany  is  linintemipted. 
Thus  the  winter  trade  from  the  western  i)ortion  of  the  state  is  turned 
from  its  legitimate  channel,  and  goes  to  benefit  a  sister  city  at  the  ex^ 
pense  of  New  York.  The  opening  of  this  road  to  Albany  will  be  bene- 
ficially  felt  by  all  classes  of  society ;  business  operations  having  here- 
tofore, to  a  great  extent,  been  suspended  on  the  closing  of  the  river. 

At  Albany  this  road  will  unite  the  chain  of  roads  diverging  from  that 
city  to  the  western  line  of  the  state.  It  passes  through  many  flourish- 
ing places,  as  Utica,  Syracuse,  Auburn,  Geneva,  Rochester,  and  Buf- 
falo, and  intersects  a  host  of  other  grow.'ng  towns,  and  a  rich  country, 
including  the  great  wheat  region  of  the  Genesee  Valley.  The  Hudson 
River  road  at  Albany  will  also  meet  and  continue  the  route  northward, 
through  Troy  and  Saratoga  Springs  to  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall. 
This  route  forms  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Canada.  A  short  lineMs 
being  constructed  from  Whitehall,  to  unite  this  route  with  the  Rutland 
road  in  Vermont. 

By  the  New  Haven  Railroad  New  York  is  brought  in  proximity  with 
the  extensive  net- work  of  railways  pervading  the  states  of  New  £ngland. 
The  short  line  of  23  miles,  needed  from  Brattleboro'  to  Bellows  Falls, 
to  make  this  communication  complete  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
will  soon  be  completed.  This  will  open  to  New  York  an  extensive 
trade,  connecting  as  it  does  with  the  Rutland  road,  running  to  Burling- 
ton ;  with  the  Sullivan  and  Passumpsic  River  roads,  and  so  through  Can- 
ada to  Montreal ;  with  the  Vermont  Central  Road  running  to  Burlington ; 
and  by  another,  running  northward  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain,  connecting  at  Rouse's  Point  with  the  New  York  Northern 
Railroad,  whose  western  terminus  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 

New  York  has  also  a  railway  communication  proceeding  southward, 
traversing  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  terminating  at  Wilmington,  in  the 
latter  state.  She  is  also  brought  in  connection  with  the  rich  coal-fields 
of  the  "  Keystone"  state,  by  roads  extending  across  New  Jersey  into 
Pennsylvania. 

To  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  importance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  will  connect  Philadel- 
phia with  Pittsburg,  the  entire  distance  between  the  two  cities  being, 
according  to  the  route  surveyed,  358  miles.  The  Central  road  begins 
at  Harrisburg,  at  which  place  it  unites  with  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancas-' 
ter,  and  Columbia  railroads,  leading  from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  On 
the  completion  of  this  great  thoroughfare  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  will  be  brought  within  seventeen  hours  of  each  other. 

From  Pittsburg  the  line  is  continued  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 

Railroad  Company  into  the  state  of  Ohio ;  and  at  Massillon  it  will  form 

a  connection  with  the  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  and  Cleveland  Railroad, 

which  runs  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie.    It  will  also  form  a  junc- 

tion  with  the  network  of  railways  now  covering  that  growing  state. 

The  completion  of  this  line  ynUX  also  loTm  vi  \ni\oci  with  the  roads 
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psssiiig  tbroogh  Dorthera  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  the  soathem  borders  of 
Lake  Michigao.  and  the  citjr  of  Chicago.  It  will  thus  open  an  extensive 
line  of  commanication  between  Philadelphia  and  the  growing  north- 
western states,  and  lessen  the  distance,  as  travelled  by  the  lake  and 
railroad,  via  Buffalo  and  Albany,  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles.  It 
will  likewise  form,  via  the  Pennsylvania  road,  the  shortest  route  from 
Chiisago,  Cleveland,  &c.,  to  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  great  eentrai  and  direct  route  from  Philadelphia  to  St.  Louis  will 
paai  through  the  heart  of  the  great  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indi- 
a]la^  and  Illinois.  Its  direction  from  Pittsburg  to  Mansfield,  via  Massil- 
lon,  is  west ;  from  Mansfield  to  St.  Louis,  via  Bellefontaine  and  Indian- 
apolis, it  is  west-southwest ;  and  its  nearest  point  to  the  Ohio  river 
north  of  Cincinnati  is  about  70  miles.  The  distance  from  Pittsburg  to 
Cincimiati  by  railroad  will  be  33U  miles,  via  Massillon  and  Columbus, 
(which  by  the  Ohio  river  is  495  miles,)  and  will  be  travelled  in  about 
one-fourth  of  the  time  required  by  steamboats  on  the  river. 

The  Beading  Railroad,  already  in  operation,  unites  the  rich  coal-fields 
of  Schuylkill  county  with  Philadelphia.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
that  city,  and  has  made  it,  in  connection  with  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  the 
greatest  coal  market  in  the  Union.  This  road,  by  being  continued  to 
Sonbury,  and  from  thence  to  Williamsport,  would,  at  the  latter  place, 
form  a  valuable  connection  with  the  road  to  Ralston,  which  is  now  be- 
ing continued  to  form  a  connection  with  the  New  York  and  Erie  road 
at  Elmira.  The  construction  of  this  short  line  would  open  to  the  enter- 
prise of  Philadelphia  vast  and  important  results.  It  is  surprising  that  a 
move  has  not  been  made  to  accomplish  this  object.  In  1833  the  Sunbury 
and  Pottsviile  Railroad  was  commenced,  and  in  1834  a  few  miles  of  the 
eastern  end  were  opened  for  use,  but  owing  to  the  connection  not  being 
completed,  and  the  inconvenient  inclined  planes  of  that  period,  which 
bad  been  adopted,  the  road  at  this  end  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
The  western  division  has  been  completed  for  19  miles,  from  Sunbury  to 
the  Shamokin  coal  mines,  and  is  now  in  successful  use  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal.  The  entire  length  of  the  road  from  Sunbury  to  Potts- 
viile is  44^  miles. 

The  Belvidere  Delaware  Railroad,  which  is  in  course  of  construction, 
will  prove  another  source  of  wealth  to  Philadelphia.  It  will  run  from 
Trenton,  up  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  river  to  the  gn^'owing  town  of 
Belvidere,  64  miles.  From  the  latter  place  it  Hill  run  still  farther  up 
that  valley,  passing  the  celebrated  **  Water  Gap,"  until  it  unites  with 
the  New  York  and  Erie  road  at  Port  Jervis.  At  Trenton  it  forms  a 
connection  with  the  well-known  railroads  running  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  At  Belvidere  it  is  designed  to  connect  it  with  a  rail- 
road, running  to  the  coal-fields  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  by  another  road 
with  the  copper  region  of  Flemington,  N.  J. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  its  completion  to  the  Ohio  river, 
will  increase  the  trade  and  importance  of  Baltimore.  It  has  been  com- 
pleted for  some  time  past  ss  Ar  as  Cumberland,  178  mi\ea  ^«.\aSlVi  %a&. 
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in  connection  with  the  lines  of  stages  running  over  the  National  Roail 
forms  one  of  the  principal  routes  of  travel  to  the  west,  via  Wheeling 
This  latter  place  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimon 
and  Ohio  road.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  this  place  another  line  will  b< 
completed,  continuing  the  route  in  Ohio,  to  Zanesville,  where  it  wil 
join  the  line  extending  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie.  It  will  like- 
wise connect  with  other  roads  in  Ohio,  and  those  intersecting  the  state 
of  Indiana,  now  being  constructed. 

Another  line  of  road,  which  will  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  oi 
Baltimore,  will  be  the  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  York  Railroad 
to  unite  with  the  Pennsylvania  road  at  Harrisburg. 

A  series  of  railroad  lines  diverge  from  Baltimore,  running  in  a  N.  E. 
direction,  intersecting  in  their  course  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Boston ;  from  these  again  the  communication  is  continued 
to  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  New  England.  In  a  S.  W.  direction 
from  Baltimore  the  line  is  continued  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
with  a  slight  intermission  (the  line  being  continued  by  steamboat  on  the 
Potomac)  is  extended  to  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Here,  at  present,  the  railroad  line  terminates ;  the  communication 
from  thence  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  being  kept  up  by  lines  ol 
steamboats,  which  at  those  places  unite  the  northern  and  southern 
routes.  A  charter  has  been  granted,  and  stock  subscribed,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  158  miles  in  length  between  Wilmington,  N.C., 
and  Manchester,  S.  C,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  connecting 
link  in  the  line  of  inland  travel  between  the  North  and  South. 

Of  late  the  states  both  south  and  west  have  become  most  energetical- 
ly awakened  to  the  importance  of  railroads,  and  their  necessity  in  the 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  those  states. 

A  very  extensive  railroad  enterprise  has  been  commenced  in  Alabama, 
in  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  It  will  be  about 
470  miles  in  length,  and  will  run  from  the  city  of  Mobile  northward  to 
its  proposed  terminus  on  the  Mississippi  river,  a  little  below  the  moutli 
of  the  Ohio.  It  will  reduce  the  distance  more  than  one  half,  while  the 
expense  of  a  trip  between  that  point  and  the  Gulf  will  be  proportionally 
reduced.  The  entire  length  of  the  road  will  be  travelled  in  about 
twenty  hours;  while  the  time  usually  occupied  by  steamboats  in  going 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans  is  four  orjhe  days. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  either  by  lines  in  progress  or  in  contemplation,  ic 
uniting  and  bringing  in  close  proximity  all  her  important  cities  and 
towns  ;  and  these  again  with  others  in  the  neighboring  states  east  and 
west.  Her  chief  city,  Cincinnati,  has  for  some  time  had  a  railway  com- 
munication with  Lake  Erie  at  Sandusky  City,  which,  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  forms  one  of  the  principal  routes  of  travel  to  the  eastern 
cities.  She  has  now,  by  a  similar  thoroughfare,  effected  another  union 
with  the  lake  at  Cleveland,  via  Columbus.  From  this  line  two  impor 
tant  branches  will  diverge ;  one  from  Massillon  to  Pittsburg ;  there  uni< 
ting^  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad  leading  to  Philadelphia 
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The  either  line  is  from  Zanesville  to  Wheeling,  at  which  place  it  will 
Join  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  running  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
From  these  the  communication  is  opened  with  the  more  eastern  cities. 

Other  lines  in  progress  will  unite  Cincinnati  with  the  capital  of  In- 
diana, at  which  place  most  of  the  railways  now  constructing  in  that 
state  will  meet.  Exertions  are  being  made  to  build  a  road  from  Cot* 
ington  to  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky. 

Indiana  is  emulating  the  example  of  Ohio.  From  her  capital,  which  is 
about  centrally  situated,  diverges  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  Railroad. 
With  this  will  be  connected  four  new  roads,  soon  to  be  completed,, 
diverging  from  Indianapolis ;  viz.,  one  to  Terre  Haute,  one  to  La  Fay- 
ette, one  to  Peru,  and  one  to  Bellefontaine.  The  latter  road  is  one  of 
great  importance,  as  it  will  bring  Indiana  in  direct  communication  with 
the  eastern  cities.  Another  line  is  contemplated,  to  run  from  New 
Albany,  on  the  Ohio,  to  La  Fayette,  on  the  Wabash.  It  has  teen  com- 
menced at  each  end  of  the  line,  and  will  soon  be  completed  from  La 
Fayette  to  Crawfordsvilie,  and  from  New  Albany  to  Salem,  each  em- 
bracing  sections  of  about  70  miles. 

The  state  of  Illinois  has  already  done  something  in  the  way  of  rail-^ 
roads,  but  is  destined  to  accomplish  much  more,  as  the  exertions  she  is- 
now  making  for  that  purpose  plainly  indicate. 

A  railroad  is  now  in  operation  from  Springfield,  her  capital,  to  Naples,.. 
on  the  Illinois  river ;  this  is  to  be  continued  to  the  MississipfN,  at  or 
near  Quincy.  Another  road  is  progressing  from  Chicago  to  Galena,, 
leading  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  lead  region  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  Chicago  a  line  will  soon  be  made  around  the  head  of  the  lake,  to* 
unite  with  the  Michigan  Central  road  at  New  Buffalo,  and  also  with  the 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  now  being  completed  westward  from 
Hillsdale.  The  latter  route,  via  Toledo,  in  connection  with  the  lines  of 
railways  running  along  the  lake  shore  from  the  latter  place  to  Buffalo, 
will  constitute  one  of  the  main  and  most  direct  routes  between  the 
westenSi  and  north-western  states  and  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

From  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  road  will  probably  be  made  to  run  to  Lake- 
Michigan,  there  to  connect  with  the  Michigan  Southern  and  Michigan 
Central  railroads.  This  would  open  a  speedy  route  of  travel  to  the- 
people  of  this  section  to  New  York  and  the  other  eastern  cities. 

A  road  before  long  will  cross  the  state  of  Illinois  from  the  Wabash  to* 
the  Mississippi ;  the  route  has  already  been  surveyed,  and  is  intended 
to  form  a  link  in  the  direct  route  of  travel  from  Cincinnati  tpjSt. 
Louis. 

The  subject  of  railways  in  Europe  has  occupied  great  attention. 

Belgium  was  the  first  to  follow  Great  Britain  in  their  construction.  A 
general  system  of  railways  was  agreed  upon  in  May,  1834.  By  thi» 
plan,  all  the  important  parts  of  her  territory  have  been  brought  in 
close  connection  with  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

The  legislature  of  Holland  having  refused  its  aid,  \;kie  "Kiii^  (^i^ 
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liam  I)  gave  his  personal  guarantee  to  a  company,  for  a  line  from  Am- 
sterdam to  Rotterdam,  53  miles,  which  was  opened  in  1844.  Other  lines 
have  since  been  constructed,  extending  to  the  frontier,  and  uniting  with 
important  routes  in  Prussia. 

In  France,  railroads  were  not  appreciated  until  their  utility  was  dis- 
played by  the  opening  of  the  short  line  (12  miles)  uniting  Paris  and  St. 
Germain.  The  government  soon  realized  their  importance,  and  in  1843, 
<devised  a  plan  for  their  general  introduction.  In  accordance  with  this 
|)lan,  six  great  lines  would  run  from  the  capital,  as  follows :  1.  A  north* 
«era  line,  to  the  Belgian  frontier ;  2.  A  southern  line,  to  open  a  commu- 
nication  with  Spain ;  3.  An  eastern  line  to  the  Rhenish  frontier ;  4.  A 
Hue  from  Paris  to  Brest ;  5.  A  line  running  centrally  through  France, 
(between  the  S.  and  E.  lines,  to  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees ;  6.  A  western 
Hiie,  directed  towards  Rouen,  with  branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe.  It 
iwas  also  determined  to  complete  the  great  lines  of  communication,  by 
tmfo  imain  lines  proceeding  from  Marseilles— one  leading  to  the  Atlantic 
from  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  communicating,  by  Lyons,  with  Switaer- 
tond  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  G«rmany,  a  line  extends  from  Cologne  to  the  extreme  frontier  of 
nflte  «ast,  north,  and  south  of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Vienna, 
Orealau,  and  Hamburgh,  are  now  connected  by  a  continuous  railway. 

From  Vienna,  in  Austria,  four  great  lines  diverge  to  the  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W, 
'trbe  N.  and  S.  lines  form  part  of  an  extensive  line  uniting  the  Adriatic 
with  the  northern  seas.  Another  line  traverses  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
ilerritory,  connecting  Venice  with  Milan. 
Other  great  railways  in  contemplation  are  : 

The  great  German  and  Italian  Junction  Railway,  commencing  on 
liake  Constance*  traversing  Switzerland,  crossing  the  Alps  by  a  tunnel 
■3i  miles  in  length,  and  terminating  on  Lake  Maggiore.  The  German 
railways  branching  off  from  Lake  Constance,  and  which  will  connect 
with  the  above,  are— 1.  The  Baden  Railway,  to  run  from  Constance  to 
<0^nburg,  where  it  will  connect  with  the  Great  Baden  Railway ;  3.  The 
Wurtemburg  Railway,  from  Frederickshaven  to  Stutgard  and  Louis- 
burg  ;  3.  The  Bavarian,  from  Lindau  to  Augsburg  ;  4.  The  Swiss  Rail- 
ways from  Romanshorn  to  Zurich. 

The  Italian  Railways  branching  off  from  Lake  Maggiore  are — L  The 
Sardinian  Rat/toay,  from  Arona  to  Genoa  ;  and  3.  The  railway  from  Bel- 
linzona  to  Lugano  and  Chiapo,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy. 

The  Russian  railways  projected,  and  in  process  of  construction,  con- 
sist of  the  following  principal  lines.  The  first  extending  from  SL  Peters- 
burg to  Warsaw^  and  thence  to  Cracow.  The  second  line  will  connect 
St.  Petersburjf  with  Moscow ;  and  the  third  will  be  the  continuation  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  line  to  Odessa.  The  fourth  line,  intended  for 
merchandise  only,  will  connect  the  Volga  and  the  Duna. 
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BiMTUN,  tho  capital  of  Mafigachusetta,  and  metropolis  Ot  New 
England,  is  aituated  od  it  peniiuula  at  the  vestem  pxtremity  of 
UawarliiiEcttd  Baj.  It  ia  in  N.  Lut.l2°  £1'  23",  and  W.  Long. 
1\°  i'  e",  and  in  leGOcuDtaiDud  a  population  of  13S.T8S.  The  pe- 
tiinaula  upon  nhicb  it  is  built  ia  nearlj  three  miles  ialengtli,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  one  mile,  vith  numenius  eloTations  friiio  SO 
to  110  feet  abate  the  sea.  affurdin;  admirable  Bitealbrbuilding.aad 
giriuj  to  the  city  a  pociiliarly  fiue  appearance,  espoeially  when 
Tiewed  fram  the  wutrc.  Tiie  Indian  name  of  Boeton  was  l^liav- 
mut,  but  it  wai  called  by  the  first  aelllera  Triinounlain,  from  Ihe 
three  hills  on  which  the  city  ia  built.  It  wai  incorporated  Feb. 
1822. 

Boiton  is  connected  with  the  ■urroundlng  country  by  artificial 
arennea  or  bridges,  and  »ilh  Itoibury  by  the  Neck  which  forms 
the  peninoola  upon  which  the  city  is  built.  It  is  unitinl  with 
East  Boston  (formerly  Noddle's  Island]  aud  Chelsea  by  means 
of  Bleam  ferry-boats,  which  ply  at  ngular  intervals  during  ihe 
day  The  bridgM  are  among  (he  greatest  cunosilies  of  the  place, 
bang  so  diS^reut  troai  aay  thiag  ol  their  kind  alsaw^ate  -.  ikuA 
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their  great  length,  with  the  fine  views  they  afibrd,  renders  them 
objects  of  interest  to  strangers.  Boston  is  connected  with  Charles- 
town  by  the  Charles  River  or  old  Charleatown  Bridge,  and  by 
Warren  Bridge,  The  former  was  incorporated  in  March,  1785, 
and  is  1,403  feet  long,  42  in  breadth,  and  cost  upwards  of  $50,000. 
'—Warren  Bridge  was  incorporated  in  March,  1828 ;  its  length 
is  1^390  feet,  breadth  45.  The  toll  formerly  collected  from  all  who 
passed  over  these  bridges,  was  abolished  a  few  years  since,  on 
their  becoming  state  pfcperty.^ — West  Boston  Bridge,  leading 
from  the  foot  of  Cambridge-st  to  Old  Cambridge,  was  opened  in 
Nov.  1793.  It  rests  iipQn  180  piers,  and,  including  causeway 
and  abutmen(9)  is  6,190  feet  in  length.  TThis  bridge  was  sold  to 
a  company  »B  June,  1846,  for  $75,000,  who  have  twelve  years 
allowed  for  railing  the  suol  by  tolls,  the  interest  of  which  is  to 
keep  the  bridge  in  iej^ir.-r''€kagie*s  or  Canal  Bridge^  from  the 
foot  of  Leverett-st.  to  Lechrae^. Point,  in  East  Cambridge,  was 
opened  in  Aug.,  1809 :  its  length  is  3,796  feet,  width  40.  From 
this  bridge  a  branch  extends  to  Prison  Point,  Charlestown,  the 
length  of  which  is  1,820  feet,  width  35  feet— The  Mill  Dam  or 
Western  Avenue,  opened  in  July,  1821,  extends  fix)m  the  foot  of 
Beacon-st.  to  Se well's  Point  in  Brookline:  it  is  constructed  in  a 
substantial  manner  of  stone  and  earth,  and  is  a  mile  and  a  hall 
long,  and  from  60  to  100  feet  in  width.  It  encloses  about  600 
acres  of  flats,  over  which  the  tide  formerly  flowed.  A  cross-dam 
divides  thia  enclosure,  which,  by  the  aid  of  flood  and  ebb  gates, 
forms  a  receiving  basin,  thereby  producing,  at  all  periods,  a  great' 
extent  of  water-power.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  about  $700,000. 
— Boston  Free  Bridge,  from  Sea-st.  to  South  Boston,  completed 
in  1828,  is  500  feet  long  and  38  wide. — South  Boston  Bridge, 
leading  from  the  **  Neck"  to  South  Boston,  was  opened  in  July, 
1805.  Length  1,550  feet,  width  40:  cost  $50,000.  These 
bridges  are  all  lighted  with  lamps.  Besides  the  above,  the  river 
is  crossed  by  several  railroad  bridges  or  viaducts. 

South  Boston,  formerly  a  part  of  Dorchester,  is  connected  with 

Boston  by  two  bridges,  and  also  by  the  Old  Colony  Railroad ;  it 

contains  about  600  acres,  which  is  laid  out  into  regular  streets. 

Pop.  about  9,000.     "  Dorchester  Heights,"  which  are  situated 

aboat  the  centre  of  the  tract,  130  feel  aiWie  1\\«  ocQan^  are  fa*^ 
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moos  m  the  Revolationary  history  of  the  country.  From  these 
Heights,  and  also  from  Mount  Washington,  is  presented  a  one 
view  of  Boston  and  its  harbor,  Chariestown,  the  Navy  Yard,  and 
the  tarroanding  country.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Hoosee  of  Industry,  Correction,  and  Reformation  are  located  here. 

East  Boston,  formerly  Noddle's  Island,  lies  about  1,980  feet 
w.  K.  from  Boston,  and  is  divided  from  Chelsea  by  Chelsea  creek, 
600  feet  wide,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  whence  a  fine  road  leads 
to  the  Salem  turnpike.  Pop.  about  6,000.  Here  is  Jie  depot  and 
starting-point  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  also  of  the  Cuuard 
line  of  steamships.  Sugar-refining,  ship-building,  and  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  are  extensively  carried  on  here.  A  steam-ferry 
unites  this  place  with  Boston,  leaving  each  side  every  five  min- 
utes, and  occupying  in  crossing  about  three  minutes. 

Boston  Harbor  contains  many  islands,  some  of  which  are  ut 
great  beauty :  it  is  safe,  and  capacious  enough  for  the  largest 
navy.  The  most  important  part  of  thin  harbor  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  pass,  about  three  miles  below  the  city,  aud  is  well  pro- 
tected by  forts  Independence  and  Warren.  The  outside  harbor 
is  protected  by  a  strong  fortress  on  George's  Island,  recently  erect- 
ed by  the  general  government  The  view  of  the  city,  aud  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  shores  of  the  harbor,  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Fishing  parties  frequently  go  out,  and  hav- 
ing secured  a  mess  of  fish,  laud  on  one  of  the  many  iuiands,  and 
regale  themselves  with  a  "  chowder."  Boats  of  twenty  or  thirty 
tons  are  usually  chartered  for  this  purpose,  men  of  experience 
always  going  with  them. 

Boston  Common,  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  is  a  great  promenade,  and  on  holidays  and  public 
occasions  is  crowded  with  people.  It  contains  about  75  acres, 
including  what  is  termed  the  Public  Garden,  on  the  west  side  of 
Charles-st  It  is  a  mile  and  one-third  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  which  cost  the  city  about  $75,000  ; 
outside  of  which  are  wide  streets  lined  by  handsome  buildings. 
It  is  gently  undulated,  beautifully  shaded  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  some  of  which  are  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  a 
beautiful  gravelled  walk,  or  mall,  extends  throug;ho\\l  \\a  c^\i\\t«) 
vacrnnfetence.     This  spot,  bo  greatly  adm,\red  b^  aU^xx^ei^^'v^  ^^ 
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pnde  of  sll  Bmk 
Poud  ]ii  ISoBtoaC 
and  an  elegant  fouutiim  aioBmeiiU  its  centre. 

Water. — Buetim  is  ddw  amply  aupplied  with  water  from  Long 
Pond,  in  Fiamingbun,  by  means  of  the  splendid  enteriiriaa  juH 
cam;risted.  Tlis  ceramoDy  of  breaking  ground  took  place  Aug. 
SOth,  1S4G,  on  irhicb  occasion  Lbiig  Pond  received  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Cochltaate  Lake."  This  lake  covora  an  area  of  659 
acres,  and  drains  a  aurfacB  of  1 1 ,400  Ecros.  It  la  io  some  placoM 
TO  fL  deep,  and  ia  elevated  124  (t.  above  tide-water  In  Bostou  har- 
bor. Tlie  comer-^lone  of  the  Basion  ReHerrnir,  situated  on  Beacou 
H.ll,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  N'or.  19th,  1847,  by  the  Mayor  and 
Cly  Council.  A  large  number  of  ciliious  assisted  at  tlie  ceremony 
The  foimdalioua  for  the  arches  which  support  the  reservoir  are 
very  masaivc.  The  reaeivolr  covers  an  area  of  40,000  feeU  The 
vater  is  brought  in  an  ovul  aqueduct,  six  feel  four  inches  in 
height.  Bud  (ire  feel  in  width,  laid  in  brick  with  hydraulic  C* 
men!,  about  14}  miles,  from  Cocbituato  lake  to  Brooklioe,  when 
it  discharttes  Itself  into  a  reaerroir  30  acres  in  eitent.  From 
IJrookliae  Iht  water  ii  forced  by  its  own  presauis  through  pipM 
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ff  30  ind  35  inches  iu  diameter,  to  the.  two  reservoirs  in  the  city, 

jKll^  one  on  Mount  Washington  at  South  Boston,  which  will  con- 

-  ;i^iii  a  wperficies  of  70,000,  and  the  one  on  Beacon  Hill  of  38,000 

^ -^iNt     The  latter  will  contain,  when  full,  3,000,000  of  gallons. 

■ :  lijj^li  raservoir  will  be  capable  of  throwing  a  jet  to  a  great  height 

■'^^STN^  Ivo  reservoirs  will  deliver  to  the  city  of  Boston  10,000,000 

•7,  jifijgBliioaa  a  day  of  the  purest  and  best  water.    The  entire  cost 

Vj^,  oomtraction  will  probably  fall  within  3,000,000  of  dollars. 

v*"}3^.  greatest  drawback  to  Boston  has  been,  perhaps,  the  want 

'^-' ijg^.a  eufficient  supply  of  this  element,  conflicting  interests  having 

.v  ,|i||urded  its  introduction  at  an  earlier  period.  The  aqueduct  com- 

jf^ifKjfyt  bringing  water  from  Jamaica  Pond  in  Roxbury,  a  dis- 

•.  .tuioe  of  four  miles,  commenced  operations  as  early  as  1795,  but 

V.  Uie  greatest  supply  from  this  source  is  about  50,000  gallons  daily, 

,\^:M(ffuiaiJdiy  quite  inadequate  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 

.'.'jpetti-.   1$.  is  estimated  that  28  gallons  per  diem  would  be  required 

lor  each  individual,  including  what  may  be  used  for  culinary  and 

other  purposes.    At  this  rate  it  would  take  upwards  of  3,000,000 

gallons  daily  to  supply  the  inhabitants. 

Wharves. — About  200  docks  and  wharves  surround  the  city, 
forming  one  of  its  peculiar  features  Long  Wharf  extends  from 
the  foot  of  State-st.  1,800  ft.,  is  200  ft.  iu  width,  and  contains  76 
spacious  stores. — Central  Wharf  is  1,380  ft.  long,  with  a  signal 
station  in  the  centre,  from  which  is  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the 
city  and  harbor. — India  Wharf  is  980  ft.  long,  and  from  246  to 
280  ft  in  width.  Ships  from  the  East  Indies  and  China  are  gen- 
erally to  be  found  here. — Chranite  or  Commercial  Wharf  ia  1,100 
ft  long,  and  160  wide,  and  contains  many  handsome  granite 
stores. — The  Eastern  Railroad  Wharf,  of  recent  construction, 
extends  184  ft  on  Commercial-st,  and  is  442  ft  long  and  184  ft 
wide.  On  this  wharf  are  28  large  stores,  the  depot  of  the  East 
Boston  Railroad  ferry,  and  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a  new  and  com- 
modious building. — Lewis's  Wharf  contains  a  fine  block  of  gran  • 
ite  warehouses,  some  of  which  are  four  stories  in  height.  On  the 
end  of  the  wharf  is  an  observatory,  commanding  a  fine  and  ex- 
tensive prospect — Union  Wharf  extends  290  ft.  on  Commercial- 
st,  and  is  640  ft  iu  length.  It  has  a  number  of  ^ne  viMe\vQ\>»«i^ 
upon  it  At  the  hwest  tides  the  water  at  this  whaii  Va'il'il  l\..^Ck«s^ 
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Churches. — The  UNiiyLRiAN  are  as  follows :  First  Church,  in 
ChauDcey-place,  leading  from  SummerHst.,  Rey.  N.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  pastor ;  Second  Church,  in  Hanover-st.,  Rev.  C.  Robbins  *, 
King's  Chapel,  on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  School  Bt& ; 
BrattU'Street  Church,  in  Brattle-st,  Rev.  S.  K.  Lothrop  ;  New 
South  Church,  on  Church  Green,  at  the  junction  of  Summer  and 
Bedford  sts.,  Rev.  A.  Young;  Federal-street  Church,  at  the 
comer  of  Federal  and  Berry  sts..  Rev.  E.  S.  Grannett ;  Hollis^ 
street  Church,  HoUis-st. ;  PurchasC'Street  Society,  removed  to 
comer  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Beach-st.,  Rev.  C.  Coolidge ;  South 
Congregational  Church,  on  Washington-st,  S.  End,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Huntington  ;  Church  of  the  Disciples,  Masonic  Temple,  Re¥. 
J.  F.  Clarke  ;  Bedford-street  Society,  Rev.  R.  C.  Waterstou  ; 
Warren-street  Chapel,  Rev.  T.  B.  Fox. 

The  Trinitarian  Churches  are— 0/c^  South  Church,  comer 
of  Washington  and  Milk  sts..  Rev.  6.  W.  Blagden  ;  Park-street 
Church,  comer  of  Park  and  Tremont  sts..  Rev.  S.  Aiken. — Essex* 
street  Church,  Rev.  N.  Adams;  Central  CAarcA,Winter-st.,  Rev. 
W.  M.  Rogers  ;  Mount  Vernon  Church,  Somerset-place,  Rev.  J. 
N.  Kirk ;  Bowdoin-street  Church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Waterbury. 

The  Baptist  Churches  are — The  Fifst  Church,  comer  of 
Hanover  and  Union  sts..  Rev.  R.  H.  Neale ;  Second  Baptist 
Church,  Baldwin-place,  near  Salem-st.,  Rev.  B.  Stowe  ;  Third 
Baptist  Church,  in  Charles-st.,  Rev.  D.  Sharp ;  Federal-street 
Baptist  Church,  removed  to  Bedford-st,  Rev.  W.  Hague  ;  Har- 
vard-street Church,  corner  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Harvard-st., 
Rev.  J.  Barnard  ;  Tremont-street  Church,  Tremont  Temple, 
Rev.  N.Colver;  Bowdoin-square  Church,  Rev.  R.  W.  Cushman. 

The  Episcopal  Churches  e^e-^Christ  Church,  in  Salem-st., 
near  Copp's  Hill,  Rev.  J.  Woart ;  Trinity  Church,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Summer  and  Hawley  sts.,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Eastburn  ;  St 
PauVs  Church,  Tremont-st,  opposite  the  Common,  Rev.  A.  li 
Vinton ;  St.  Stephen's  Church,  in  Purchase-st.,  Rev.  E.  M.  P. 
Wells ;  Grace  Church,  in  Temple-st.,  Rev.  C.  M.  Butler. 

The  Catholic  Churches  are — Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 

Franklin-st;  St.  M try's  Church,  Endicott-st;  St.   Patrick's 

Church,  Northampton-st. ;  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 

South  Boston ;   St,  Augustine's  Church, ^\i\Vi  BqbIqii  \  Churchy 
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wf  ikt  Holy  Trinity,  on  SuflfolkHst. ;  Church  of  8t  Nicholas^ 
£a8t  Boston. 

The  Universaubt  Chuecheb  are-^F»r9t  Universalist  Church, 
Hanover-Bt. ;  Second  Universalist  Church,  in  School-st ;  Fourth 
Church,  S.  B.,  Rev.  T.  D.  Cook ;  Fifth  Church,  on  WarrennBt 

The  Methodist  Churches  are— Fu**^  Methodist  Church,  in 
North  Bennett-st ;  Second  Church,  in  Bromfield-st ;  the  Mar' 
iner's  Bethel,  in  North-square,  Rev.  E.  T.  Taylor ;  Fourth 
Church,  in  North  Russeli-st ;  Fifth  Church,  hi  South  Boston. 

The  New  Jerusalem  Church  is  in  Bowdoin,  near  Beacon-st 

Public  Buildings,  &c. — Of  the  public  buildings  in  Boston,  the 
State-House,  on  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  fronting  the 
**  Common,"  is  among  the  first  Its  foundation  is  110  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Length  173  ft,  breadth  61.  The  edifice 
was  completed  in  1798,  at  a  cost  of  $133,330,  about  three  years 
having  been  occupied  in  its  construction.  On  the  entrance  floor 
is  to  be  seen  Chantrey*s  beautiful  statue  of  Washington.  Near 
by  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  dome,  where  visiters  are  re- 
quired to  register  their  names,  and  from  the  top  of  which  is  ob- 
tained a  fine  view  of  the  city,  the  bay  with  its  islands,  and  the 
surrounding  country, — one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  Union,  if  not 
in  the  world.  The  number  of  visiters  to  the  cupola  from  April  to 
Nov.  1849,  was  62^0.  The  state  legislature  holds  its  annual 
sesmon  here. — ^The  new  Custoni'House  is  located  at  the  foot  of 
State-st,  between  the  heads  of  Long  and  Central  wharves.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  extreme  length  being  140  ft,  breadth 
95  ft  The  longest  arms  of  the  cross  are  75  feet  wide,  and  the 
shortest  67  ft,  the  opposite  fronts  and  ends  being  alike.  The  en- 
tire height  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  90  ft  It  is  bailt  in  the  pure 
Doric  order  of  architecture.  Each  front  has  a  portico  of  six  fluted 
Doric  columns,  32  ft  high  and  5  ft  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
approached  by  14  steps.  The  columns  are  each  in  one  piece,  of 
highly  wrought  granite,  having  cost  about  $5,000  each.  It  is 
built  on  3,000  piles,  driven  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Im- 
mediately on  the  top  of  these  piles  is  a  platform  of  granite,  one 
foot  six  inches  thick,  laid  in  the  best  hydraulic  cement,  and  upon 
it  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  partitions,  &c.,  were  commenced. 
Underneath  the  whole  baUding  ia  a  cellar  12  ft  deei^,  peilee^X^ 
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dry,  which  is  used  for  the  storage  of  goods.  The  architect  ti 
this  noble  structure  was  Ammi  B.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Boston.-^ 
Faneuil  HaU.  This  venerated  structure,  termed  the  "  Cradle  ol 
liberty ,'*  is  in  Dock  Square.  It  is  about  109  yecurs  old,  and  is 
an  shfect  of  deep  interest  to  Americans.  Here  the  fatbeni  of  the 
Revolution  met  to  harangue  the  people  on  the  events  of  that  stir* 
ring  period  ;  and  often  since  that  time  the  great  men  of  the  stat^ 
and  nation  have  made  its  walls  resound  with  their  eloquence^ 
It  was  presented  to  the  city  by  Peter  Faneuil,  a  distinguished 
merchant,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1740,  made  an  offer,  in  a 
town-meeting,  to  build  a  market-house.  There  being  at  thai; 
tune  none  in  the  town,  it  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of  367  to  360l 
The  building  was  begun  the  followiug  year,  and  finished  in  17^^ 
The  donor  so  far  exceeded  his  promise,  as  to  erect  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  Town  Hall  over  it,  and  several  other  convenient  roomai 
In  commemoration  of  his  generosity,  the  town,  by  a  special  voto» 
conferred  his  name  upon  the  Hall ;  and  as  a  further  testimony 
of  respect,  it  was  voted  that  Mr.  Faneuifs  full-length  portrait  be 
drawn  at  the  expense  of  the  town  and  placed  in  the  Hall.  Tbis» 
with  other  portraits,  can  be  seen  by  visiters.  This  gentleman 
died  on  the  3d  of  March,  1743,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boston  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  was  on  the  4th  of  the 
same  month,  to  hear  the  funeral  oration  of  the  donor. — The  Ex- 
change,  a  new  and  splendid  building  fronting  on  State-st,  was 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1842.  It  is  70  ft.  high  and  250  ft  deep^ 
covering  about  13,000  ft.  of  ground.  The  front  is  built  of  Quincy^ 
granite,  with  four  pilasters,  each  45  feet  high,  and  weighing  5S 
tons  each.  The  roof  is  of  wrought-iron,  and  covered  with  gaU 
vanized  sheet-iron  ;  and  all  the  principal  staircases  are  fire-proof^ 
being  constructed  of  stone  and  iron.  The  front  is  occupied  by 
banks,  insurance  and  other  offices,  and  the  rear  is  an  hotel ;  tm. 
the  lower  floor  are  bathing-rooms,  and  at  the  top  is  a  telegraph; 
station.  The  centre  of  the  basement  story  is  occupied  by  tho 
Post-office.  The  great  central  hall,  a  magnificent  room,  is  58  b^ 
80  ft,  having  18  columns  20  ft.  in  length,  in  imitation  of  Sienna 
marble,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  and  a  sky-light  of  colored  glass, 
Bnh^ed  in  the  most  ornamental  manner.  This  room  is  used  for 
the  merchanta^  exchange,  and  subBcnben^  leading-room.    Th* 
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entire  cost  of  the  building,  exeloBive  of  land,  was  f^nSfidO^-^ 
The  Court^Houte,  a  fine  bailding  in  Conrt-square,  fronting  on 
Coort-et.,  is  built  of  Quincy  granite.  The  corner-stone  was  laid 
in  Sept,  1833.  The  interior  contains  four  court-rooms,  50  ft.  by 
40»  and  laige  and  commodious  offices  for  all  the  respective  de* 
{Mftawntfik — ^The  City  Hall  is  near  the  Court-House,  and  front* 
kig  OB  School-st.,  with  an  open  yard  in  front — ^The  Miusacku* 
setts  Hospital  is  built  of  granite,  and  occupies  an  area  of  four 
acres  on  Chaxles  river,  between  Allen  and  Bridge  sts.  It  has 
recently  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wing& — The  Massa* 
clutsetts  Medical  College,  formerly  m  Masonnst,  is  now  removed 
to  the  foot  of  Bridge-st,  near  the  Massachusetts  Hospital.  A 
large  brick  edifice  has  recently  been  erected  for  it — Harvard 
University,  located  in  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1636,  and  takes 
its  name  from  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  left  it  a  legacy  of 
J6779  17s.  3d.  sterling.  Its  funds  at  the  present  time  exceed  half 
a-millionof  ddlars.  The  annual  commencement  is  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  August — ^The  Athetuntm,  situated  in  Beacon-st, 
has  a  library  of  about  50,000  volumes,  together  with  a  rich  cab- 
inet of  medals,  coins,  6us,  Besides  an  extensive  reading-room, 
famished  with  all  the  best  American  and  European  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  it  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  stat* 
nary.  It  is  open  to  subscribers,  and  to  friends  that  may  be  intro* 
dneed,  from  9  a.  k.  until  dark. — The  Lowell  Institute  was 
founded  by  John  Lowell,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for  the  support  of  regular 
eamaea  of  popular  and  scientific  lectures.  The  sum  bequeathed 
for  this  purpose  amounts  to  about  ^250,000.  By  his  will,  he  pro- 
vides for  the  maintenance  and  tnipport  of  public  lectures  on  natural 
and  ceiwaled  religion ;  physics  and  chemistry,  with  their  applica- 
tion to  the  arts ;  and  on  geology,  botany,  and  other  useful  sub- 
jects. These  lectuies  are  all  free.  The  season  for  delivering 
is  from  October  to  April,  during  which  period  four  or  five 
(of  twelve  lectures  each)  are  usually  delivered.  Mr. 
liSweU  died  at  Bombay,  in  March,  1836,  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
•ge^— The  McLean  Aeylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Somerville,  occu- 
pies a  fine  situation  on  rising  ground,  and  has  15  acres  of  land 
attached  to  it  The  grounds  are  well  laid  out,  and  every  ^ran* 
is  made  to  hsguile  the  patjents  into  forgetfu\iieiBa  oi  V)ca\x 
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melancholy  situation. — The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Sonth 
Boston,  is  erected  on  elevated  ground,  and  commands  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  An  interest- 
ing exhibition  of  the  pupils  takes  place  at  the  Institute  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  every  month.  Strangers  can  obtain  admissioQ 
at  any  time  by  applying  for  an  order.  Omnibuses  from  Boston 
leave  every  15  minutes^ — ^The  Houses  of  Industry,  Correction^ 
and  Reformation,  are  in  South  Boston,  near  the  brow  of  Dor- 
chester Heights,  and  occupy  about  60  acres  of  ground. — Faneuii 
Hall  Market,  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  of 
9 150,000,  is  built  entirely  of  granite,  and  is  536  ft  long  and  50 
wide,  with  a  portico,  at  each  end,  of  four  pillars  23  ft.  high.  In 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  dome  of  fine  proportiona — ^The 
Masonic  Temple  is  situated  on  Tremont-st.,  opposite  to  the  Com- 
mon.— ^The  Melodeon  is  on  Washington,  near  Bedford  st. — ^The 
Tremont  Temple,  formerly  the  Tremont  Theatre,  is  on  Tremont, 
near  School  st — Amory  Hall,  corner  of  Washington  and  West 
sts. ;  Concert  Hall,  comer  of  Court  and  Hanover  sts. ;  Congress 
Hall,  on  the  comer  of  Congress  and  Milk  sts. ;  Pantheon  Hall, 
on  Washington-st,  above  Boylston  Market;  Washington  Hall, 
on  Washington,  near  Bromfield  st ;  Covenant  Hall,  on  Wash- 
ington-st, near  Boylston  Market ;  and  Winthrop  Hall,  in  Tre- 
mont Row,  are  occupied  as  Odd  Fellows'  Lodges.  The  Free 
Masons  meet  at  the  Masonic  Temple  in  Tremont-st 

Banks. — ^These  are  as  follows :  Atlantic,  South  Kilby-st ;  At- 
las,  60  State-st ;  Boston,  48  State-st ;  Boylston,  comer  of 
Washington  and  Boylston  sts.;  City,  61  State-st;  Columbian, 
34  State-st ;  Exchange,  28  State-st ;  Eagle,  49  State-st. ; 
Freeman's,  28  Sea-st ;  Qlohe,  22  State-st ;  Granite,  61  State- 
st  ;  Hamilton,  66  State-st ;  Market,  1  Merchants'  Exchange ; 
Merchants',  28  State-st ;  Massachusetts,  66  State-st. ;  Mechan" 
ict^.  South  Boston  ;  New  England,  67  State-st ;  North,  2  Mer- 
chants' Ex. ;  Shawmut,  39  State-st ;  Shot  and  Leather  DeaU 
er^,  65  State-st;  State,  40  State-st;  Suffolk,  60  State-st; 
Traders',  91  State-st ;  Tremont,  41  State-st ;  Union,  40  State- 
st  ;  Washington,  IS  State-st 

^  Hotels. — ^The  Tremont  House,  en  Tremont  and  Beacon  sts., 
opened  in  October,  1829.    It  iB  a  granite  building,  contain- 
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iiig  180  rooms,  and  cost,  without  the  land,  $68,000.  Board  (2.0C 
per  day. — ^The  American  Housct  in  Hanover-st.,  is  one  of  the 
best  houses  in  Boston,  and  is  provided  with  every  convenieuce  to 
lender  it  a  most  ag;reeable  "  stopping-place."  Board,  by  the  day, 
tfSlSKk — ^The  United  States  Hotel,  comer  of  Lincoln  and  Beach 
sts.,  and  opposite  the  Worcester  Railroad  depot,  is  a  fine  establish- 
ment Wings  have  recently  been  added  to  this  building,  which 
make  it,  in  point  of  size,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Boaid  $2.00  per  day. — ^The  Adams  House, 
a  new  and  beautiful  hotel,  is  located  in  Washingtonnst,  near  its 
junction  with  Bedford-st  It  is  furnished  throughout  in  a  superb 
style,  and  the  comfort  of  visiters  is  particularly  attended  to.  Board 
$2.00  per  day. — Revere  House^  an  hotel  of  the  first  order,  has  a 
&aiQ  situation  on  Bowdoin  Square.  Board  $2.00  per  day. — The 
MairlboTff  Hotel,  in  Washington-st.,  is  a  strict  temperance  house, 
and  a  popular  establishment.  Board  $2.00  per  day. — Montgomery 
House,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  sts.,  an  excellent  house. 
Board  $1.50  per  day.  Among  other  good  hoteb  in  Boston  are 
the  li^owing :  Bromfield  House,  Bromfield-st.,  near  Washingtoa- 
st ;  Commercial  Coffee-Hotue,  Milk-st ;  City  Hotel,  Brattle-st ; 
Eastern  Exchange  Hotel,  opposite  Eastern  Railroad  depot ;  Ex^ 
change  Coffee-House,  comer  of  Congress-sq.  and  Devonshire-st ; 
Eastern  Railroad  House,  115  Commeroial-st ;  Franklin  House, 
44  Merchants*  Row ;  Hanover  House,  50  Hanover-st ;  Mer- 
ehanU^  Exchange  Hotel,  State-st ;  Pemberion  House,  Howard-^ 
at  The  price  of  board,  at  the  above  houses,  varies  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  per  day. 

THBATass,  AND  OTHER  Places  OF  AMUSEMENT. — ^Tho  Howard 
Athenmum,  in  Howard-st,  occupies  the  site  of  the  "Millerite 
Tabernacle,"  which,  after  being  converted  into  a  theatre,  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  building,  considered  one  of  the 
bandsomesl  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  cost  upwardis  of  $10(K000 
— The  Boston  Theatre,  until  recently  the  *^  Odeon,"  stiknaii  oa 
the  coraer  of  Federal  and  Franklin  sts. — The  National  Theaire,. 
at  the  junction  of  Portland  and  Thtverse  sts^,  was  built  in  183^K 
It  was  first  opened  for  equestrian  performancesy  but  is  now  used 
lor  theatrical  representations.^ — ^Tbe  Adeiphir  reeeutly  epeneil  io. 
.Conrt-ft,  10  devoted  to  Buriesque  and  VaudeTi^w.— TVi«  xRm 
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Boston  Museum  is  situated  in  Tremoat-st  Besides  the  curiofli- 
ties  of  the  Museum,  it  offers  attractions  in  the  way  of  theatrical 
performances.  The  NcUttral  History  Society  occupies  a  building 
in  Mason-si,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Massachusetts  Medi- 
cal College.  Eight  rooms  contain  objects  of  interest  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  Nat  History.  Visitors  have  free  access 
to  the  cabinet  every  Wednesday,  and  those  who  caanot  attend  at 
that  time,  may  obtain  admission  on  application  to  any  of  its  officers. 
Places  worth  VisiriNa. — The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  in 
Charlestown.  The  top  of  this  structure  commands  a  magniil- 
cent  view,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  land  and  water  scenery. 
The  journey  to  the  top  is  somewhat  tedious,  it  being  necessary 
to  mount  nearly  300  steps ;  yet  this  is  forgotten  in  the  charming 
scene  and  delightful  air  that  await  the  arrival  of  the  visiter. — 
Near  at  hand  is  the  United  States  Navy  Yard,  containing, 
among  other  things,  a  ropewalk,  the  longest  in  the  country.  The 
machinery  here  is  of  the  most  perfect  kind. — The  State  House. 
— Faneuil  Hall. — The  State  Prison,  located  in  Charlestown. 
Fee  25  cents. — The  Blind  Asylum  and  the  Houses  of  Industry 
and  Reformation,  both  in  South  Boston.  Omnibuses  leave  the 
city  every  15  minutes.  Fare  Q\  cents. — The  Custom-House,  at 
the  foot  ef  State-st. — Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  is  about  a  mile 
from  Harvard  University.  It  is  an  enchanting  spot— a  magnifi- 
cent resting-place  for  the  dead.  The  cemetery  is  reached  by 
taking  the  cars  at  Charlestown,  which  leave  the  depot  several 
times  daily.  (For  the  pages  on  which  the  above  places  are  de- 
scribed, see  Index.) — Mr.  Cushing^s  Garden,  a  place  of  great 
beauty,  is  a  short  distance  beyond  Mount  Auburn,  in  Watertown. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  gratis  on  application  at  the  Horticol- 
tural  store  in  School-st — Fresh  Pond,  another  charming  place 
of  resort,  is  about  four  miles  from  Boston,  and  half  a  mile  from 
Mount  Auburn  ;  it  is  reached  by  the  railroad  cars,  which  leave 
ChaxT^own  many  times  during  the  day.  Fare  12^  cents. — ^The 
other  fine  sheets  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  visiters,  are  Horn,  Spot,  Spy,  and  Mystic  Ponds. 
Watering  Places  in  the  Vicinity  op  Boston. — Nahant,  a 
delightful  watering-place,  is  situated  about  12  miles  from  Bostoni 
bjr  water,  and  14  miles  by  land.    Doling  the  summer  seasoii,  a 
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•toamboat  plies  daily.  Fare  25  cents.  This  is  a  most  agreeable 
excursion,  afibrding  an  opportunity,  in  passing  through  the  harbor, 
for  seeing  some  of  the  many  beautiful  islands  with  which  it  is 
studded.  Nahant  may  also  be  reached  by  taking  the  Eastern 
Railroad  cars  as  far  as  Lynn,  and  thence  walking  or  riding  a  dis* 
tance  of  three  miles,  along  the  hard  sandy  beach,  in  full  view  of 
the  open  sea ;  or  by  omnibuses,  which  intersect  the  railroad  cars 
at  Lynn  several  times  daily. 

The  peninsula  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Nahant,  and 
Bass  Neck.  The  former  is  the  largest  division,  containing  300 
acres,  a  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  many  handsome 
dwellings,  and  a  spacious  hotel,  with  a  piazza  on  each  floor.  From 
this  [riace  the  visiter  has  a  boundless  seacoast  view. 

On  the  s.  side  of  Great  Nahant  is  the  dark  cave  or  grotto  called 
the  Swallow* 8  Cave,  10  feet  wide,  Ave  feet  high,  and  70  long,  in- 
creasing in  a  short  distance  to  14  feet  in  breadth  and  18  or  20  in 
height  On  the  north  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  a  chasm  20  or  30 
feet  in  depth,  called  the  Spouting  Horn,  into  which,  at  about 
half  tide,  the  water  rushes  with  great  violence  and  noise,  forcing 
a  jet  of  water  through  an  aperture  in  the  rock  to  a  considerable 
height  in  the  air. 

Large  numbers  resort  to  Nahant,  during  the  sultry  heats  of 
summer,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  sea  breeze.  Visiters  may  arouse 
themselves  at  this  delightful  place,  by  fishiug,  the  grounds  for 
which  are  excellent ;  by  bathing,  either  in  cold  or  warm  water  ; 
with  riding,  &c.,  &c. 

Pkilip*8  Be€u:h,  a  short  distance  n.  e.  of  Nahant,  is  another 
beautiful  beach,  and  a  noted  resort  for  persons  in  search  of  pleas- 
nro  or  health. 

Nantasket  Beach,  12  miles  from  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  e. 
nde  of  the  peninsula  of  Nantasket,  which  forms  the  s.  s.  side  of 
Boston  harbor,  and  comprises  the  town  of  Hull  The  beach, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  great  beauty,  is  four  miles  in  length, 
and  celebrated  for  its  fine  shell-fish,  sea-fowl,  and  good  bathing. 

Chelsea  Beach,  about  three  miles  in  length,  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Chelsea,  and  is  another  fine  place  of  resort.  A  ride  along 
this  beach  on  a  warm  day  is  delightful.  It  is  about  five  miles  from 
Boston,  and  may  be  reached  by  crossing  the  feTiy  lo  "EiObV  ^q«\au. 
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The  rates  of  fare  in  the  city  qf  Boston  y  to  be  taken  by  or  paid  to  the 
owner  or  driver  qf  any  licensed  carriage,  are  as  f Mows: 

For  carrying  a  passenger  from  one  place  to  another,  within  the  city 
proper,  25  cents. 

For  children  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age,  if  more  than 
one,  or  if  accompanied  by  an  adult,  half  price  only  is  charged  for  eacU 
cliild ;  and  for  children  under  three  years  of  age,  when  accompanied  by 
their  parents,  or  any  adult,  no  charge  is  made.  Every  driver  or  owner 
of  any  licensed  carriage,  is  obliged  to  carry  with  each  passenger  one 
trunk,  and  a  valise,  saddle-bag,  carpet-bag,  portmanteau,  box,  bundle, 
basket,  or  other  article  used  in  travelling,  if  he  be  requested  so  to  do, 
without  charge  or  compensation  therefor ;  but  for  every  trunk  or  other 
such  article  as  above  named,  more  than  two,  he  is  entitled  to  demand 
and  receive  the  sum  of  five  cents. 

DISTANCBS  IN  BOSTON  FROM  THE   EXCHANGE  IN  8TATE-BTREET. 

To  the  Providence  Depot,  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  the  Worcester 
and  Old  Colony  Depots,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  ;  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Depot,  one-third  of  a  mile  ;  the  Lowell  Depot,  two-thirds  of  a  mile ; 
the  Eastern  Depot,  half  a  mile ;  Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  Navy 
Yard,  1^  mile;  Roxbury,  2^  miles;  Chelsea,  two  miles;  Cambridge 
Bridge,  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  Harvard  University,  3i  miles  ;  Mount 
Auburn,  4^  miles;  Fresh  Pond,  five  miles  ;  East  Boston,  U  mile  ;  Mt. 
Washington  and  Dorchester  Heights,  S.  Boston,  two  miles ;  House  of 
Reformation,  S.  B.,  2}  miles. 

Steamboat  Conveyances  from  Boston. — Duriug  the  8eaeM>ii 
of  navigation  steamboats  leave  Boston  for  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and 
also  for  Portland,  Me.  The  fares  are  usually  low,  as  the  boats 
run  in  opposition  to  the  railroad. 

For  Bathf  Gardiner,  and  Hallowell. — Steamers  leave  Boston 
for  the  above  places,  from  the  end  of  T  wharf,  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  returning  on  alternate  days.  Stages  will  be  found  in 
readiness  at  Hallowell  and  Gardiner,  on  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  to 
take  passengers  to  Waterville,  Farmington,  Readjield,  Win- 
throp,  &c.  The  stage  route  from  the  above  places  to  the  e.  of 
the  Kennebec,  and  to  Quebec,  Can.,  will  be  found  both  pleasant 
and  expeditious. 

For  Bangor. — A  steamboat  leaves  from  the  foot  of  Hanover-st 

every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  for  Bangor.     Usual 

fare  $3.00.    At  Belfast  stages  will  be  in  readiness  to  convey 

passengers  to  Castine,  Deer  Isle,  Sedgwick,  Bluehill,  and  Ells* 

wortA. 
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For  Eastport,  Me.,  and  St  Johns,  N.  B. — A  steamboat  leavef 
Eastern  Steamboat  Wharf  for  the  above  places  twice  a  week,  re- 
turning on  alternate  days.  Usual  fare  to  Eaatport  $6.00  ;  to  St 
Johns  $8.00. 

Note.— For  the  routes  diverging  from  Boston,  see  railroads  under 
their  respective  heads.  % 


EASTERN  RAILROAD, 
Seaboabd,  OB  LowBB  RouTB.    (See  Map  No.  4.) 

There  are  two  routes  from  Boston  to  Portland,  Me. ;  the  East- 
em  or  seaboard  route  from  East  Boston,  105  miles  in  length,  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  or  inland,  or  upper  route,  which  connects 
with  the  Eastern  at  South  Berwick,  Me.  The  distance  by  the 
latter  route  is  109  miles.  They  are  both  well-managed  roads, 
and  the  cars  and  conveniences  upon  them  not  inferior  to  those 
upon  the  best  roads  in  the  country. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  from  Boston  to  Salem  was  opened  in 
1838 ;  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1840 ;  and  to  Portland,  Me.,  in 
1842.  The  cost  of  the  road  to  Portsmouth,  54  miles,  including  a 
double  track  to  Salem,  with  locomotives,  cars,  &c.,  was  $2,500,000. 
The  Portsmouth,  Saco,  and  Portland  Railroad,  51  miles,  cost 
$130,000. 

From  Boston  to  Portland  via  Salem,  Newburtport,  and 
Portsmouth. — Passengers  for  places  on  this  route,  leave  the  com- 
pany's station.  Eastern  Avenue,  foot  of  Commercial-st.,  from  which 
they  are  conveyed  by  ferry  to  the  railroad  depot  at  K  Boston. 

Lynn^  9  miles  distant,  is  noted  for  its  trade  in  women's, 
"misses',"  and  children's  shoes.  Upwards  of  10,000  persons,  of 
both  sexes,  are  engaged  in  this  species  of  industry.  In  1849, 
there  were  8,190,000  pairs  of  shoes  made  here,  and  350,000  pur- 
chased from  neighboring  towns ;  making  a  total  of  3,540,000  pairs, 
which  cost  $2,392,575.     Pop.  in  Jan.  1860,  16,807.    Fare  25  cts. 

Salem,  which  contains  a  population  of  about  21,220,  is  situated 
on  a  peninsula,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  20  miles  from 
Cape  Ann.    It  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  iVi^  "EasX. 
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India  trade,  but  has  declined  in  commercial  importance,  most  of 
its  shipping  having  been  removed  to  Boston,  although  continuing 
to  be  owned  in  Salem.  Chestnut-st.,  one  of  the  handsomest 
thoroughfares  in  the  country,  has  rows  of  elm-trees  on  either  side, 
and  contains  many  splendid  mansions.  The  Naumkeag  Steam 
Cotton  Factory,  employing  upwards  of  500  hands,  and  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  the  U.  States,  is  located  here.  The  Museum  of  the 
East  India  Marine  Society  is  well  worth  a  visit,  for  which  tickets 
of  admission  can  be  procured  gratis,  on  application.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  natural  and  artificial  curiosi- 
ties,  collected  from  every  part  of  the  world.  Fare  from  Boston 
40  cents.  The  Eastern  Railroad  passes  through  a  tunnel  built 
under  Essex  and  Washington  sts.,  and  is  thence  carried  over  a 
bridge  of  considerable  length  to  Beverly. 

Beverly y  two  miles  north  of  Salem,  and  16  from  Boston,  is  con- 
nected with  the  former  place  by  a  bridge  across  the  North  River ; 
the  bridge,  which  was  built  in  1788,  is  1,500  ft  in  length.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  generally  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Pop. 
about  5,000.    Fare  45  cents. 

Wenham  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  20  miles  n.  by  e.  of  Boston. 
Pop.  about  2,000.  Wenham  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  a  mile  square,  affords  abundance  of  excellent  fish,  and  is 
much  visited  by  persons  fond  of  angling.  It  is  also  noted  for  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  its  ice,  a  large  amount  of  which  is  yearly 
exported.     Fare  56  cents. 

Ipswich  contains  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  country  around 
is  well  cultivated  and  beautifully  variegated.     Fare  70  cents. 

Rowley  is  an  agricultural  town  much  resorted  to  by  families 
seeking  a  healthy  summer  location.  Distance  from  Boston  29 
miles.     Fare  80  cents. 

Newburtport,  Mass.,  lies  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Merrimack  River,  near  its  union  with  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  New  England.  In 
•consequence  of  a  sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  its  foreign 
•commerce  has  greatly  declined.  The  celebrated  George  White- 
field  died  in  this  town  in  Sept.,  1770.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Fare 
from  Boston  $1.00. 

Salisbury  Beach,  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  salubrity,  is  much 
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▼isitad  during  the  warm  season.  It  is  from  four  to  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Newburyport. 

Seahrook  is  noted  for  its  whale-boat  building,  which  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  mechanics  and 
wamen.    Pop.  about  2,000.    Fare  from  Boston  ^\,\b, 

Hampton  Falls  was  originally  a  part  of  Hampton,  from  which 
it  was  separated  and  incorporated  in  1712.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     Pop.  about  900. 

Hampton  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  From 
elevations  in  the  vicinity  there  are  fine  views  of  the  ocean,  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  and  of  the  sea-coast  from  Cape  Ann  to  Ports- 
mouth. Fare  from  Boston  $1.32.  Hampton  Beach  has  become 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  parties  of  pleasure,  invalids,  and  those 
seeking  an  invigorating  air.  Great  Boar's  Head,  in  this  town,  is 
an  abrupt  eminence  ejrtending  into  the  sea,  and  dividing  the 
beaches  on  either  side.  There  is  here  an  hotel  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visiters.  The  fishing  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  is 
very  good. 

The  Isle  of  Shoals  is  distant  about  nine  miles  from  Hampton 
and  from  Portsmouth.  These  shoals  are  seven  in  number.  Hog 
Island,  the  largest,  contains  350  acres,  mostly  rocky  and  barren. 
Its  greatest  elevation  is  59  feet  above  high-water  mark.  Upon 
this  island  is  an  hotel,  recently  erected.  These  rocky  isles  are  a 
pleasant  resort  for  water  parties,  and  the  bracing  air,  while  re- 
freshing to  the  sedentary,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  salutary  to 
invalids. — Rye  Beach  is  another  noted  watering-place  on  this 
coast,  much  frequented  by  persons  from  the  neighboring  towns. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the  principal  town  in  the  state,  and  the 
only  seaport,  is  built  on  the  s.  side  of  Piscataqua  river.  It  is  in 
N.  Lat  43°  4'  54",  W.  Long.  70°  45'.  Pop.  about  12,000.  Its 
sitaation  is  a  fine  one,  being  on  a  peninsula  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  It  is  connected  by  bridges  with  Kittery  in  Maine,  and 
Newcastle  on  Grand  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  har- 
bor is  safe  and  deep,  and  is  never  frozen,  its  strong  tides  prevent- 
ing the  formation,  of  ice.  There  is  here  a  U.  States  Navy  Yard, 
one  of  the  safest  and  most  convenient  on  the  coast  The  North 
America,  the  first  line-of-battle-ship  launched  in  this  hemisphere^ 
was  built  here  during  the  Revolution.    PortsmoulVi  \b  V7c\\  %>a!(- 


pUed  wilh  cxcalleDt  water  hnni^t  tnaa  a  IbaiilaiD  Ihfsc  mika 
dotaDt,  and  conducted  into  all  lbs  principal  atreela.  Art  from 
Boiton,  %\M. 

Saatk  BertBiek  ia  situated  at  the  panl  whara  the  Eiatm  Ba3- 
Toad  in  intenecled  by  the  Boston  and  Mniti^  Railnad,  and  ii  61 
mile*  diataDiriDm  &oMon  bjr  the  farmer  routa,  and  73  by  the  latter. 

Saea,  ailnated  on  one  of  the  largrat  riven  in  New  Eogluid,  ii 
a  port  of  entrr,  aad  baa  a  flnaririilng  trade.  From  the  moath  of 
the  river  a  fine  beach  eilenib  fivt  milei,  ealiwi  Old  Orchard 
Beach      Pep.  about  e,U()0.     Fart  ^330. 


the  capital  of  the  stale,  ISS  from  Ban^r,  and  £50  from  Wadi- 
ipgton.  and  ia  In  N.  LaL  43°  39'  26",  W,  Lon.  70"  20'  30".  It 
ii  handaomely  situated  on  a  panuisula,  occupying  the  ridga  and 
nde  of  s  high  point  of  land,  in  the  a.  w.  eitrtmity  of  Casco  Bay, 
and  on  approaabing  it  from  the  ocean  is  Mwu  to  great  advantage 
The  haiboi  n  ona  of  the  beat  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  auchmr- 
■ge  being  protected  on  every  side  by  land,  wbiirt  the  water  is 
deep,  and  communication  with  the  ocean  direct  and  cmvenient 
It  is  defended  by  forta  Preble  and  Scammel  On  the  highest 
paint  ot  the  penininla  is  an  observatory  TO  it.  in  height,  com- 
manding a  Gne  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  ialanda  in  the  bay. 
The  miaty  fbrni*  of  the  White  Mountains,  60  milea  distant,  an 
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dbeernible  in  clear  weather.  The  scenery  around  Portland  is 
noted  for  its  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  and  is  not  suipassed  by 
any  similar  view  in  the  country.     Pop.  in  1850,  20,849. 

The  trade  of  Portland  is  large,  and  is  still  increasing.  Fish, 
lamber,  and  produce  generaU^  are  the  chief  articles  of  export 
Its  commerce  with  the  principal  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
southern  ports,  and  the  West  Indies,  is  very  extensive. 

The  great  raihoad  from  Portland  to  Canada  is  in  progress,  and 
also  one  to  Augusta,  (with  a  branch  to  Bath ;)  this  is  to  be  con- 
tinued to  Bangor,  and  in  time  will  be,  no  doubt,  extended  to  the 
frontier,  and  into  New  Brunswick,  there  meeting  the  "  St  An- 
drews, Woodstock,  and  Quebec  Railroad,"  the  route  of  which 
has  been  surveyed,  and  a  portion  of  which  is  now  being  con- 
structed. When  these  great  thoroughfares  are  completed,  Port- 
land will  rank  as  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  of  our  fast- 
growing  country. 

There  are  several  well-kept  hotels  in  Portland,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  American,  in  Congress-st. ;  Elm  Tavern,  Federal- 
st ;  and  the  United  States  Hotel,  comer  of  Congress  and  Fed- 
eral sts.  Fare  from  Boston  to  Portland  $3.00  ;  usual  time  5j^ 
hours,    (For  routes  from  Portland,  see  Index.) 

From  Boston  to  Danveii& — ^Take  the  cars  at  East  Boston  for 
Salem  ;  thence  by  the  Essex  Raihoad  to  Danvers,  16  miles  from 
Boston.  Fare  45  cents.  This  road  is  to  intersect  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  Boston  and  Lowell  railroads  at  Wilmington.  Tan- 
ning, and  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  boots  and  shoes,  form 
the  chief  trade  of  Danvers.   Pop.  9,061. 

From  Boston  to  Marblshead. — Take  the  cars  as  above  to 
Salem  ;  thence  by  the  branch  road  to  Marblehead,  a  distance  of 
18  miles.  Fare  46  cents.  The  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  rocky  town  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  amount 
of  its  exports  is  very  considerable.    Pop.  7,559. 

From  Boston  to  Gloucester. — By  Eastern  Railroad  to  Bev- 
erly, 16  miles;  thence  by  the  Gloucester  Branch  Railroad  to 
Manchester  and  Gloucester :  total,  30  miles.  Fare  90  cents. 
Gloucester  is  situated  on  Cape  Ann,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Massachusetts,  aud  on  the  n.  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
town  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  cape,  and  ViaB  owe  o^  iVv^  ^v\Ci8^ 
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harbors  on  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  The  exchishre  tradd  of  fhtt 
place  is  maritime.  In  1847, 150  schooners,  with  a  tonnage  of 
10,000  tons,  and  manned  by  1,500  men,  were  employed  in  thi»' 
cod,  halibut,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and 
its  foreign  and  domestic  trade  is  qdite  extensive.  There  were  130 
arrivals  from  foreign  ports  in  1846,  and  the  importations  at  this 
port  were  valued  at  $200,000.  About  17,000  tons  of  shipping 
are  owned  here.  In  the  town  are  seven  churches,  a  town  hall, 
stone  banking-house,  and  various  other  public  buildings.  The 
population  of  Gloucester  is  about  8,236,  and  that  on  the  whole  ot 
Cape  Ann  about  12,000.  During  the  summer  season  Gloucester 
is  a  great  resort  for  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  the  sea- 
breeze  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  bathing  in  its  clear  blue  water. 
By  many,  this  place  is  thought  to  equal  Newport,  and  the  situa- 
tion and  location  of  the  two  places  are  somewhat  similar. 

From  Portsmouth  to  Ooncx)rd,  N.  H. — ^This  route  is  opened 
from  Portsmouth  to  Epping.  The  depots,  with  distances  and  fares 
firom  Portsmouth,  are : — To  Oreefdand,  4  miles,  10  cts. ;  Stratham, 
8, 20  cts  ;  Newmarket,  10,  25  cts. ;  Epping,  18, 50  cts.  At  New- 
market, it  connects  with  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad. 


BOSTON  AND   MAINE    RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  4.) 

This  road  is  73  miles  long,  and  cost  $1,887,340.  It  was  q)en- 
ed  from  Wilmington  in  1843.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1845,  it  was 
opened  to  Boston,  which  it  reaches  by  crossing  the  Charles  river 
over  a  viaduct  of  considerable  length,  and  terminates  in  a  com- 
modious depot  at  the  foot  of  Union-st,  in  Haymarket-square.  A 
eanal  formerly  occupied  the  space  between  this  depot  and  the 
river,  over  which  the  rails  are  laid.  By  this  arrangement  the 
cars  are  brought  almost  to  the  commercial  centre  of  the  city. 
The  stock  of  this  well-managed  and  prosperous  road  is  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  Cars  leave  Boston  from  the  above* 
flamed  depot  for  Portland  and  intermediate  places,  daily, 

Boston  to  Portland  via  Haverhill  and  Dover,  (Upper 
Route.) — In  croeang  the  Charles  river,  the  State  Prison,  a  gran- 
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ita  building  situated  on  Prison  Point  in  Charleetown,  is  an  object 
of  attraction.  The  first  stopping-place  on  this  route  is  at  SonuT' 
viUe,  two  miles  distant  from  Boston.    Fare  6  cents. 

Maiden,  five  miles  from  Boston,  is  noted  for  its  dyeing  estab- 
lishments. Fare  12  cents. — Stonekam,  three  miles  beyond,  has 
a  population  of  about  2,000,  which  is  principally  occupied  in  the 
manufacture  of  shoes.  Fare  18  cents.  In  this  town  is  Spot 
Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  pure  water,  covering  an  area  of  283 
acres,  and  which  is  143  ft.  above  highwater-mark  in  Boston 
harbor. 

South  Reading  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  place,  where  shoes, 
cabinot-ware,  and  other  articles,  are  extensively  manufactured. 
Fare  20  cents.  A  large  and  beautiful  pond,  the  source  of  the 
Saugus  river,  is  not  far  distant 

Reading,  12  miles  from  Boston,  is  another  important  boot  and 
dioe  mart.  Fare  25  cents.  Here  the  cars  stop  a  few  minutes 
for  refreshments. 

Wilmington,  17  miles  from  Boston,  is  where  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  formerly  commenced :  it  is  united  with  the  Low* 
ell  Railroad  at  the  depot,  two  miles  s.  of  the  village.  The  town 
is  celebrated  for  its  growth  of  hops,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
annually  produced.    Fare  35  cents. 

Andover,  a  beautiful  town,  under  excellent  cultivation,  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  literary  and  theological  institutions. 
Fare  50  cents. 

At  North  Andover  is  a  branch  road  leading  to  the  new  city  of 
Lawrence,  which  is  situated  on  the  Merrimack  at  its  junction 
with  the  Spicket  river.  The  water-power  of  Lawrence  is  very 
great,  and  will  no  doubt  make  it  an  important  manufacturing 
place.  Its  population  is  now  probably  not  less  than  10,000.  A 
railroad  now  unites  Lawrence  with  the  great  manufacturing 
town  of  Lowell ;  and  another  is  in  progress,  to  connect  it  with 
Manchester,  N.  H.    Fare  from  Boston  60  cents. 

Bradford  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Merrimack  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  principally  engaged  in  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes.  A  bridge  760  ft  long  connects  this  town  with  Haverhill 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Pop.  about  8,000.  Fare  frofifr 
Boston  76  cents. 
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Haverhill  is  delightfully  located  at  the  head  of  naTigation  on 
the  Merrimack,  and  is  so  sitaated  as  to  command  a  large  inland 
trade.  Boots  and  shoes,  morocco  leather,  bats,  cabinet-ware, 
and  many  other  articles,  are  extensively  made  here.  Pop.  about 
5,000.     Fare  from  Boston  75  cents. 

PlaistotDf  N,  H.,  is  an  old  town,  having  obtained  its  charter  in 
1749.    Pop.  about  800.    Fare  85  cents. 

Exeter  is  a  beautiful  town,  49  miles  n.  of  Boston,  14  s  w.  of 
Portsmouth,  and  40  s.  e.  of  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Cotton  goods,  morocco  leather,  paper,  blank  books,  &«.,  are 
manufactured  here.     Pop.  about  9,000.     Fare  $1.12. 

Dover,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  state,  is 
situated  on  the  Cochecho  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  about 
12  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  falls  in  this  river,  whose  name 
they  bear,  have  a  sudden  descent  of  32  ft  Upon  these  falls  have 
been  erected  the  mills  of  the  **  Cocheco  Cotton  Manufacturing 
Company,"  incorporated  in  1820.  This  company  has  a  capital 
of  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  invested,  and  employs  upwards 
of  1,000  persons.  The  "  mills"  in  Dover  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit 
Fare  from  Boston^  $1.50.   Distance  67  miles.   Pop.  in  1860, 8,186. 

SomertJDorth,  on  the  Salmon  Falls  river,  is  a  flourishing  town 
with  an  extensive  water-power.  The  river  is  of  sufficient  depth 
for  vessels  of  250  tons. — Ghreat  Falls  is  a  large  aud  extensive 
manufacturing  village. — ^At  South  Berwick  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  unites  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Saco  Railroad.  (For  the 
continuation  of  the  route  to  Portland,  see  page  44.) 


BOSTON  AND  LOWELL»  AND  NASHUA  AND  OONOQBD 

RAILROADS. 

(See  Map  No.  4.) 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  opened  in  June,  1835. 
Its  length  is  26  miles.  It  cost,  including  depots,  engines,  can, 
&c.,  $1340,418.  The  country  passed  over  is  uneven,  but  the 
average  of  inclination  does  not  vary  over  10  ft.  in  a  mile,  so  well 
if  the  grado  preserved.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best,  and 
prociactiFe  roads  in  the  countxy.    A  branch  road  exteodato 
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Wobum  Ceutre,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  Nashaa  and 
liowell  Railroad  was  opened  in  Oct,  18.38.  Its  length  is  15  niilc& 
The  cost  of  its  construction  was  $500,000.  The  Concord  Rail- 
road, opened  in  Not.,  1843,  is  35  miles  long.  It  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $800,000. 

Route  between  Boston,  Lowell,  and  Concord. — Passen* 
geiB  on  this  route  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Lowell  Railroad,  at 
their  depot  in  Lowell-st,  near  Charles  riyer,  which  river  is  crossed 
by  a  viaduct  to  East  Cambridge,  a  flourishing  place,  with  many 
eztensiYe  manufactories,  of  which  the  glass  works  are  the  most 
important,  $500,000  worth  of  glass  being  annually  made  here. 

Medford,  a  beautiful  town,  five  miles  from  Boston,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Mystic  river,  is  noted  for  its  ship-building. 
Fare  10  cents. 

Wobum  has  a  varied  and  pleasing  aspect,  and  contains  some 
beautiful  farms.  Horn  Pond  in  this  town  is  a  delightful  sheet  of 
water,  surrounded  by  evergreens,  and  is  so  remarkable  for  its 
niral  beauties  as  to  attract  many  visiters  from  a  distance.  Fare 
to  South  Wobum,  eight  miles,  15  cents,  and  to  Woburn,  10 
miles,  30  cents.  A  branch  railroad  extends  from  South  Wobum 
to  Wobum  Centre,  a  distance  of  two  milea  Fare  to  Wilming' 
ton,  15  miles,  30  cents ;  Billerica  and  Tewksbury,  19  miles,  40 
cents ;  Billerica  Mills,  22  miles,  45  cents. 

Lowell,  the  Manchester  of  America,  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
teiit  of  its  water-power,  its  rapid  growth,  and  the  perfection  and 
variety  of  its  manufactures.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  s.  side 
of  Merrimack  river,  at  its  junction  with  Concord  river.  The 
whole  fall  of  the  Merrimack  at  this  place  is  30  ft.,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  never  falls  short  of  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
is  very  rarely  so  low  as  that  The  goods  manufactured  here 
consist  of  broadcloths,  sheetings,  calicoes,  carpets,  rugs,  cassi- 
meres,  and  many  other  useful  articles.  In  1815  the  site  where 
the  city  stands  was  a  wilderness,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
isolated  dwellings;  it  has  now  12  manufacturing  corporations, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $12,110,000,  and  employ- 
ing 12,630  hands,  whose  weekl)'  wages,  clear  of  board,  amounts 
to  $36,446.  There  are  two  institutions  for  Saving — the  Ijwi^VV 
■ad  the  City—where  their  operatives  deponted  dun&|,1^%^««i 
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ending  April  30,  1847,  $836,305 ;  three  Banks,  having  an  ng* 
gregate  capital  of  $900,000 ;  and  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company« 
which  has  been  highly  successful  in  its  operations.  The  persons 
employed  in  the  several  manufacturing  establishments  have  ac- 
cess to  a  library  of  7,000  volumes,  belonging  to  the  city.  An 
hospital  has  also  been  established  for  the  sick  and  disabled.  The 
various  factories  produce  weekly  an  aggregate  of  1,920,900  yards 
of  cotton  and  27,831  of  woollen  fabrics,  in  which  683,000  pounds 
of  the  raw  material  are  consumed.  The  present  popul^ition  of 
Lowell  is  35,000.  In  1828  it  was  only  3,532.  Farefr&m  Bos- 
ton to  Lowell,  26  miles,  50  cents — time,  one  hour.  Fare  to 
Middlesex,  28  miles,  60  cents;  to  Chelmsford,  30  miles,  60 
cents  ;  Tyngsboro*,  34  miles,  70  cents  ;  and  to  Little^ s,  37  mileS) 
75  cents. 

Nashua,  41  miles  from  Boston,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
trade,  and  the  seat  of  important  manufactures.  The  volume  of 
water  afforded  by  the  Nashua  river,  at  the  driest  season  of  the 
year,  is  180  cubic  feet  per  second.    Pop.  about  5,000.  Fare  80  c. 

Nashoille  is  separated  from  Nashua  by  the  Nashua  river :  they 
are,  however,  couuected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
road  from  Lowell,  which  joins  the  Concord  about  a  mile  distant 
The  Nashua  and  Worcester  Railroad,  42  miles  in  length,  will  also 
have  its  terminus  here.    Pop.  3,000.    Fare  80  cents. 

Litchfield,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Merrimack,  is  a  good  agricul- 
tural town.  In  the  township  are  two  ferries,  ThorntorCs  and 
Reed's.  Pop.  about  600.  Fare  to  ThomtorCs  Ferry  90  cts.  and 
to  Reed's  Ferry  $1.00. 

Manchester  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Merrimack,  59  miles  from 
Boston :  it  received  a  city  charter  in  1846.  The  river  here  affords 
immense  water-power,  and  manufacturing  is  extensively  carried 
on.  The  growth  of  Manchester  has  been  so  rapid,  that  it  now 
almost  rivals  Lowell.  The  population  of  this  place,  as  shown  by 
a  recent  census,  is  13,933 — increase  in  one  year,  2,162.  Fare 
$1.15.  A  railroad  is  in  progress  from  Manchester  to  Lawrence, 
which,  by  forming  a  connection  with  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad,  at  Wilmington,  will  be  united  with  Salem  harbor. 

Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
sblre  town  of  the.  county  of  MeTrimo^ls.,  \\«a  on  both  sides  of 
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Merrimack  river,  and  is  76  miles  n.  w.  of  Boston.  The  princi- 
pal village,  and  seat  of  most  of  the  business  of  the  town,  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  and  pleasantly  situated  villages  in  New 
England.  The  State-House,  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  occu- 
pies a  beautiful  site  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  is  126  ft 
long,  49  wide,  and  rises  two  stories  above  the  basement  The 
State  Prison,  a  massive  granite  structure,  is  located  here.  Pop 
about  6,000.    Fare  from  Boston  $1.50.    Time  3^  hours. 

NoTi.— For  continuation  of  routes  from  Concord,  see  Index  for  North- 
em  Railroad,  and  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad. 


THB    WHITE  MOXTNTAINS. 

These  monotains  are  situated  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
Coos  county,  and  extend  from  s.  w.  to  n.  b.,  about  20  miles.  They 
are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  among  the  high- 
est in  the  U.  S.  Mount  Waahington^  6,243  ft  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  is  the  most  elevated  peak.  The  others  are  Mount 
Adams,  5,767  ft. ;  Jefferson,  5,665 ;  Madison,  5,384 ;  Monroe, 
5,298  ;  Franklin,  4,854 ;  and  La  Fayette,  4,723.  The  ascent 
to  the  summits  of  these  mountains,  though  fatiguing,  is  not  dan- 
gerous, and  the  visiter  is  richly  rewarded  for  his  exertion.  In 
passing  from  the  Notch  to  the  highest  summit,  he  crosses  the 
tops  of  mounts  La  Fayette,  Franklin,  and  Monroe.  In  accom- 
plishing this,  he  must  pass  through  a  forest,  and  cross  several  ra- 
vines. These  chasms  are  filled  up  with  trees,  exactly  even  with 
the  mountain,  on  either  side,  their  branches  interlocking  with 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  pass  through 
them,  and  they  are  so  stiff  and  thick  as  almost  to  support  a  per- 
son's weight. 

Mount  La  Fayette  is  easily  ascended ;  its  top,  to  the  extent  of 
five  or  six  acres,  is  smooth,  and  gradually  slopes  away  from  its 
centre.  The  prospect  from  this  summit  is  beautiful.  To  the 
north  the  eye  is  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  Mount  Washington. 
On  descending  this  mountain,  a  small  pond  of  water  is  found  at 
ili  base ;  from  which  the  ascent  is  gradual  to  iVie  «\x\a«i\\.  ^V 
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Mount  Franktia.  Aftpi  cioasing  thb  momitaia,  you  pua  met 
the  ton  piuuBcle  af  MdudI  Monroe,  aod  mod  find  yourwir  on  a 
plain  of  some  silent  at  the  Toot  of  Moant  Wuhiagton.  Here  is 
a  Gne  restiug-place,  on  the  margin  of  b  beiiutiful  eheet  of  water, 
of  an  oval  form,  covering  abont  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Di- 
rectly before  you  the  piDoacle  of  Mount  WaahiDgton  riau  with 
majeatic  grandeur,  elevated  about  1,500  feet  above  the  [dain,  and 
preaeotitig  a  variety  of  colon  and  fomiB.  The  view  from  Ihk 
point  Is  grand  and  picturesque.  Inuunierable  mountaina,  lakeM, 
poods,  rivers,  towns,  and  villages  meet  the  eye,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  the  waters  of  the  AUantic  stretching  along 
the  dim  horiion.  To  the  north  is  seen  the  lofty  summits  of  Ad> 
arm  and  JeflbrBon ;  and  to  the  east,  a  little  detached  from  tha 
range,  stands  Monnt  Madison,  During  Iwo-thirde  of  the  year, 
the  summits  of  these  mountainB  are  covered  with  snow  and  ice. 
giving  (hem  a  bright  and  dazzling  appearance^ 

The  following  eicellent  account  of  the  "  Ascent  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington," we  extract  from  a  descriplion  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbot 

"^/tsrpoaung  the  Notch  of  the  White  Hountsuu.  the  traveller  BB- 
lert  upon  a  plain,  through  which  meaDdeTi  Uis  kmmonooiuc  livar  a*  II 
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hastens  onward  to  unite  its  waters  with  the  floods  of  the  Connecticut. 
As  you  ride  along  this  pleasant  road,  the  valley,  open  in  the  west,  is 
fringed  on  the  north  and  the  south  by  high  hills,  while  behind  you  rise 
the  majestic  summits  of  the  mountain  range  you  have  just  passed.  For 
four  miles  you  ride  along  much  of  the  way  under  the  shade  of  over- 
hanging trees,  meeting  with  no  house,  and  no  signs  of  human  life,  ex- 
cept  the  road  over  which  you  are  travelling.  A  turn  in  the  road  suddenly 
opens  to  you  a  beautiful  scene.  In  the  midst  of  a  smooth  and  verdant 
meadow,  appears  the  spacious  hotel  of  Mr.  Fabyan.  The  magnitig||| 
of  this  ^tablishment,  and  the  nice  table  which  he  spreads,  seem  to 
make  his  house  the  fashionable  place  of  resort,  though  it  is  far  less  fa- 
vorably situated,  in  respect  to  scenery,  than  the  house  of  Thomas  Craw- 
ford, at  the  Notch.  As  you  sit  under  the  piaaeza  at  Fabyan*s,  you  sm  a 
rai^  of  high  hills,  covered  with  forest,  running  along  the  border  of  the 
valtoy.apon  the  north  and  the  south,  the  spurs  or  abutments  of  the  White 
Mountains,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  rear  their  majes- 
%to  nunmits  into  the  clouds. 

**  The  next  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Fabyan's,  we  prepared  to  as- 
emd  Hoont  Washington.    The  scene  of  departure  is  a  very  interesting 
CBA.   Immediately  after  breakfast  the  horses  were  found,  all  saddled, 
■landing,  by  the  side  of  the  piazza,  and  the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  a 
great  variety  of  costume,  were  selecting  their  steeds  for  the  mountain 
lide.  Our  party  consisted  of  thirteen— three  ladies,  nine  gentlemen,  and 
a  guide,  with  a  knapsack  containing  provisions  for  our  picnic  upon  the 
summit.    Ail  the  company  in  the  house  were  assembled  to  witness  the 
departure.    The  whole  scene  was  one  of  unusual  animation  and  hilar- 
ity.   Soon  all  were  mounted,  and  starting  ofif  at  a  brisk  trot,  we  rode 
along  the  road  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Then  striking  into  a  little  bri- 
dle path,  just  wide  enough  for  one  horse,  and  entirely  overarched  with 
trees,  we  trotted  along  in  single  file,  now  ascending  and  again  descend- 
ing ;  now  riding  along  the  banks  of  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  and 
again  fording  the  torrent  with  the  water  nearly  to  the  saddle-girths — 
occasionally  emerging  into  some  little  openmg  where  mountain  torrents 
had  swept  away  the  trees,  and  immediately  again  plunging  into  th*. 
g^oom  of  the  eternal  forest.    The  road,  generally  following  the  mean 
dering  banks  of  the  Ammonoosuc  river,  here  a  foaming  mountain  tor 
rent,  was  smooth  and  easy  for  the  feet  of  the  horses,  so  that  our  lonf 
cavalcade,  one  behind  the  other,  proceeded  very  briskly  on  its  way 
enlivening  the  passing  hours  with  conversation  and  jokes  and  fragment> 
of  song.    A  ride  of  six  miles  over  this  delightful  valley  road,  brough> 
is  to  the  foot  of  Mount  ^Washington ;  and  now  we  commenced  the  ar 
daous  ascent.    The  path  is  as  steep  as  a  horse  can  climb,  and  winde 
wildly  about  among  rocks  and  stumps  and  prostrate  trees,  and  over 
ledges  and  crags  where  one  would  hardly  think  that  a  horse's  foot  coulr 
possibly  stand.    The  horses  toil,  panting  up  the  sleep  sides  of  the  moun* 
tains,  stopping,  as  I  observed  by  my  watch,  every  two  minutes  to  breathe 
As  I  rode  in  the  rear  of  the  party,  it  was  truly  a  piclMteat^viLe  i\^X  Na 
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watch  the  long  procession  winding  its  way  among  the  crags  above  my 
head.  We  often  passed  springs  of  crystal  water  gushing  from  the 
rocks,  and  at  one  in  particular,  about  a  third  of  the' way  up  the  moun- 
tain, called  the  '  Moss  Spring,'  and  where  there  chanced  to  be  a  level 
spot  of  perhaps  two  rods  square,  the  whole  party  dismounted  for  ten 
minutes  to  refresh  the  horses,  and  to  refresh  themselves  with  water  as 
pure  as  mortal  man  can  drink. 

•*  We  were  soon  again  on  our  way,  and  the  forest  trees,  which  had 
towered  so  loftily  above  our  heads,  rapidly  dwindled  in  size  till  they 
became  but  one  or  two  feet  in  height,  and  spread  their  gn^arled  aiid 
scraggy  branches  over  the  ground.  We  soon  rose  above  this  stunted 
vegetation,  and  the  horses  climbed  from  rock  to  rock  over  the  bald  face 
of  the  mountain,  and  there  was  revealed  below  us  a  wild  and  solitary 
world  of  sombre  forests,  and  mountain  ranges  furrowed  by  avalanches, 
and  peaks  rising  on  every  side,  and  torrents,  now  visible  by  a  silvery 
foam  leaping  down  some  rocky  bed,  and  again  only  by  a  long  line  in 
the  forest,  showing  the  path  it  had  cut  through  the  trees.  The  precipi- 
tous  ascent  now  became  at  times  rather  fearlul,  and  one  could  not  but 
shudder  as  he  looked  down  into  the  gloomy  gulfs  below  him,  at  the 
thought  of  the  consequence  of  one  misstep  by  his  horse.  When  we  had 
arrived  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  come 
to  a  dilapidated  stone  hut,  without  door  or  roof ;  and  here  we  left  the 
norses,  though  adventurous  persons  do  sometimes  keep  upon  their  backs, 
and  climb  over  these  precipitous  and  crumbling  masses  of  granite,  to 
the  very  top  of  the  mountain.  We,  however,  found  the  last  half  mile 
as  arduous  an  undertaking  as  we  were  willing  to  adventure  even  on  foot. 
Climbing  slowly  in  Indian  file  among  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  which 
are  piled  together  in  all  imaginable  confusion,  we  soon  stood  upon  the 
summit.  There  is  something  awful  in  the  aspect  of  the  dark,  crushed, 
storm-worn  crags,  which  compose  the  brow  of  this  mountain  monarch. 
No  life  is  seen  here ;  no  sounds  are  heard  but  the  rush  of  the  stonn  and 
the  roar  of  the  thunder.  A  scene  of  wildness  and  desolation  is  spread 
around  which  is  indescribable,  but  which  arouses  in  the  soul  the  high- 
est emotions  of  sublimity.  An  ocean  of  mountains  is  outspread  in  every 
direction.  Dark  and  gloomy  gulfs,  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  are  open- 
ed before  you.  In  the  almost  boundless  expanse  of  dreariness  and  des- 
olation, hardly  a  vestige  of  human  habitation  can  be  seen.  The  soul  is 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  solitude,  and  omnipotent  power. 
It  is  the  mount  of  meditation.  It  is  the  altar  for  spiritual  sacrifice  and 
prayer.  The  majesty  of  God  and  the  insignificance  of  man  stand  in 
such  strong  contrast,  that  the  meditative  soul  is  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  and  adoration. 

'*  We  spent  an  hour  upon  the  summit.  It  was  the  middle  of  July.  At 
a  short  distance  from  us  were  seen  several  acres  of  snow.  Spreading 
our  refreshments  upon  a  flat  rock,  we  partook  of  our  repast,  and  at  four 
o^clock  we  were  greeted  by  our  friends  at  Fabyan's,  as  we  dismounted 
i^  Jus  door. 
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"  The  question  is  often  asked.  Is  it  wise  for  ladies  to  undertake  the 
ascent  ?  My  advice  is  this :  if  a  lady  is  in  feeble  health,  or  of  very  nenr- 
ous  temperament;  she  will  find  herself  far  more  comfortable  to  remain 
in  her  rocking-chair  at  Fabyan's.  But  if  a  lady  is  in  ordinary  health, 
and  has  the  least  love  of  adventure,  or  the  least  susceptibility  to  emo* 
tions  of  the  sublime,  let  her  by  no  means  forego  the  pleasure  of  the 
enterprise.  Every  hour  will  be  fraught  with  luxury,  and  the  remem 
bnince  will  be  a  source  of  joy  while  life  shall  last  '* 

The  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  very  narrow  defile, 
extending  for  two  miles  between  huge  clifis,  apparently  rent  asun- 
der by  some  vast  coDvulsion  of  nature.  The  entrance  of  the 
chasm  on  the  east  side,  is  formed  by  two  rocks  standing  perpen- 
dicularly, about  20  feet  from  each  other.  The  road  from  Port- 
land to  Lancaster  on  the  Connecticut  river  passes  through  this 
notch,  following  the  course  of  the  head  stream  of  the  Saco  rivei: 
A  diort  distance  from  the  commencement  of  the  chasm  is  a  beau- 
tiful cascade,  issuing  from  a  mountain  on  the  right,  and  passing 
over  a  series  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  with  a  course  so  little 
broken  as  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  current  This 
stream,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  falls  over  a  stu- 
pendous precipice,  forming  the  Silver  Cascade,  About  a  mile 
distant  from  the  Notch  is  the  Flume,  a  stream  of  water  falling 
over  three  precipices  from  a  height  of  250  ft.  It  falls  over  the 
first  two  in  a  single  stream,  and  over  the  last  in  three  ;  these  are 
again  united  at  the  bottom  in  a  natural  basin  formed  in  the  rocks. 
The  Profile  Mountain  is  situated  in  the  Franconia  Notch,  near 
Mt.  La  Fayette,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  1,000  ft. ;  and 
in  the  same  Notch,  a  short  distance  s.  the  Basin  and  Flurne, 
are  objects  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  bare  rock  on  which 
the  profile  is  delineated,  is  granite  ;  from  its  long  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is,  however,  of  a  dark  reddish  brown.  A  side- 
view  of  this  projecting  rock,  near  the  peak  of  the  mountain  in  a 
northern  direction,  exhibits  the  profile  of  the  human  face,  in 
which  every  line  and  feature  is  distinctly  marked.  But  after 
passing  the  mountain  to  the  south  the  likeness  is  immediately 
lost  The  Willey  House  stands  in  the  Notch,  on  the  westerly 
nde  of  the  road,  a  short  distance  from  the  blufiT,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  2,000  feet  This  was  formerly  occupied  by  Cap- 
tarn  Willey,  wl  o,  with  his  wife,  five  children,  wid  Vwt>  tqavsl^ 
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destroyed  on  the  28th  of  Aug.  1826,  by  an  avalanche  or  dido 

from  the  mountain. 

'*  Nearly  in  range  of  the  house,  a  slide  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
westerly  hill  came  down  in  a  deep  mass  to  within  about  five  rods  of  the 
dwelling,  where  its  course  appears  to  have  been  checked  by  a  large 
block  of  granite,  which  backed  the  roiling  mass  for  a  moment  until  it 
separated  into  two  streams,  one  of  which  rushed  down  to  the  north  end 
of  the  house,  crushing  the  barn,  and  spreading  itself  over  the  meadow  : 
the  other  passing  down  on  the  south  side,  and  swallowing  up  the  un- 
fortunate beings,  who  probably  attempted  to  fly  to  a  shelter,  which,  it  is 
said,  had  been  erected  a  few  rods  distant.  This  shelter  was  completely 
overwhelmed.  Rocks  weighing  from  10  to  50  tons  being  scattered  in 
every  direction  about  the  place,  rendered  escape  impossible.  The  house 
remained  untouched,  though  large  stones  and  trunks  of  trees  made 
fearful  approaches  to  its  walls  ;  and  the  moving  mass,  which  separated 
behind  the  building,  again  united  in  its  front !  The  house  alone,  the 
only  spot  untouched  by  the  crumbling  and  consuming  power  of  the 
storm,  could  have  been  their  refuge  from  the  horrible  uproar  around." 

A  lai^e  three-storied  hotel,  painted  white,  now  occupies  the 

site  of  the  Willey  House,  yet  this  curiosity  has  been  preserved 

and  forms  part  of  the  establishment.     In  the  summer  of  1846, 

when  digging  the  foundation  for  this  hotel,  the  bones  of  one  of 

the  children  of  Captain  Willey  were  discovered. 


ROUTES  TO  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 
(See  Map  No.  5.) 

Portland  Route. — This  route  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
most  eligible,  and  for  beautiful  scenery  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Ji.  R.  will  be  opened,  the  present 
season,  to  Gorham,  N.  H.,  96  miles  distant,  and  5  miles  from 
the  base  of  Mt.  Washington.  Here  an  hotel  has  been  erected,  to 
accommodate  the  travel,  and  a  road  laid  out  to  the  summit,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  mountain. — Another  delightful  route  from  Port- 
land is  as  follows :  by  stage  to  Standish,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Sebago  Pond,  thence  by  steamer  over  the  lake,  through  Crooked 
River,  and  over  Long  Pond  to  Bridgeton  Centre^  thence  by  sta^e 
to  Conway ^  via  Fryeburg.  At  Conway,  N.  H.,  passengers  stop  for 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning  proceed  by  stage^  through 
J^artlett,  to  the  Notcht  passmg  successively  Old  Crawford s^  the 
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WUley  House,  Tom  Crawford^s,  and  arrive  early  in  the  after- 
noon at  Fabyavit  White  Mt  House.  Between  Bridgeton  Cen- 
tre and  Fryeburg  is  Pleasant  Mt,  which  rises  2,000  ft.  m  height ; 
on  its  summit  an  hotel  has  recently  been  erected,  and  travellers 
frequently  stop  here  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  which  is  very  fine. 

Travellers  intendmg  to  visit  the  "  Franconia  Notch,"  can  hire 
an  extra  at  Fabyan's  for  Bethlehem,  and  thence  to  Oihbs^  La 
Fayette  House,  16  miles.  Here  a  conveyance  may  be  hired  to 
Taf€s  Flume  House,  5  miles,  passing  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain, the  Basin,  and  the  Flume,  Returning  to  "  Gibbs',"  passen- 
gers take  the  stage  to  Littleton,  12  miles ;  and  to  Well's  River, 
20  ;,  and  thence  by  railroad  to  New  York,  Boston,  Albany,  Ac. 
From  "  Gibbs',"  persons  may  reach  Boston,  via  Concord,  by  taking 
the  stage,  passing  through  the  Franconia  Notch  to  Plymouth, 
on  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  R.  R.,  thence  by  railroad 
to  the  foregoing  places. 

Concord  Route. — Another  pleasant  route  is  by  railroad  from 
Boston  to  Concord,  76  miles;  from  thence  by  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord, and  Montreal  R.  R.  to  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  51.   The  cars  from 
Boston  reach  the  latter  place  about  dinner  time,  after  which 
)      passengers  proceed  by  stage,  up  the  valley  of  the  Pemigewas- 
I     set,  to  the  Flwne  House,  24  miles,  near  which  is  the  Flume  and 
I     the  Pool ;  and  thence  through  the  Franconia  Notch,  passing  the 
I     Basin,  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  to  abbs'  La  Fayette 
I     House,  29  miles  from  Plymouth,  and  153  from  Boston.    Travel- 
lers may  proceed  the  same  evening,  or  the  next  morning,  from 
the  Flume  House,  or  Gibbs*  to  FabyarCs,  Tom  Crawford^s,  the 
WUley  House,  or  Old  Crawford's.    From  the  latter  place  they 
may  proceed  to  Conway,  via  the  White  Mountain  Notch,  and 
thence  to  Portland  or  Boston. 

Passengers  taking  the  Lake  Route,  leave  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord, and  Montreal  R.  R.  at  Weir's  Station,  on  Lake  Winni- 
pisseogee,  going  immediately  on  board  the  steamer,  crossing 
the  lake  to  Centre  Harbor,  10  miles,  arriving  at  Coe's  Hotel  at 
P.  M.,  making  the  trip  from  Boston  in  5^  hours,  and  from 
Sew  York  in  19  hours.  From  Centre  Harbor  to  Conway,  by 
stage^  80  miles,  passing  Red  Hill,  Sandwich,  Ossipee,  and  Clioco- 
rus  Mt.,  arriving  there  before  dark.    The  next  moTimstig  \&«.^^ 
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for  Old  Crawford's,  24  miles ;  the  Willey  Bouse,  6 ;  through 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  to  Tom  CrawforcPs,  2 ;  and 
FahyatCt,  4.    From  Boston  182  miles. 

Vonnecticut  River  Route, — This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
expeditious  routes  from  New  York  to  the  White  Mts. — passing 
through  N.  Haven,  Hartford,  Springfield,  Bellows*  Falls,  <fec,  to 
Wells  River;  thence  by  stcige  to  Littleton,  18  miles  from  Far 
byan's,  arriving  there  the  same  evening.  Total  distance  320 
miles.    Fare  $9.60. 

RotUe  up  the  Hudson  River  and  across  the  State  of  Vermoni, 
to  the  White  Mountains. — ^There  is  another  route  from  New 
York,  by  the  way  of  Albany  and  the  Saratoga  road,  to  White- 
hall; from  thence  by  steamboat  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  70  miles. 
From  this  beautiful  town  the  Green  Hills  are  crossed  to  Mont^ 
pelier,  the  capital  of  the  state,  40  miles,  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley.  From  Montpelier  we  cross  to  Littleton,  N.  H.,  40  miles; 
and  from  Littleton  through  Bethlehem  to  the  Crawford  House, 
is  about  18  miles;  from  thence  to  the  ascent  of  the  White 
Mountains,  as  before  described.    Distance  about  386  miles. 

wnmiPISEOOBE  lake,  N.H.,i8  20  milos  in  length  from  n.w. 
to  8.  E.,  and  from  1  to  10  miles  wide.  This  lake,  the  form  of 
which  is  irregular,  is  of  great  depth,  and  is  elevated  about  500  fL 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Its  waters  are  very  pure,  and 
when  taken  from  a  sufficient  depth  to  give  them  a  proper  tem- 
perature, are  perfectly  sweet  and  palatable.  It  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  and  like  those  in  Lake  George,  and  in  Casco  Bay, 
they  are  here  declared  to  be  365,  report  assigning,  as  usual,  one 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  Most  of  these  islands,  which  are  of 
all  sizes  and  forms,  are  very  beautiful ;  some  are  cultivated  as 
farms.  The  appearauce  of  this  lake  from  the  mountains  sur- 
rounding it,  is  enchanting.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  the 
finest  fish.  During  the  summer  season  steamboats,  sloops,  and 
smaller  vessels  ply  on  its  waters. 

Routes  to  Winnifibeooee  Lake,  (see  Map  No.  5.) — ^This 

lake  can  be  readily  visited,  and  at  trifling  cost,  by  taking  the 

cars  of  the  Northern  Railroad  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Franklin ; 

thence  by  stage  to  the  lake :  or  by  the  route  of  the  Boston, 

Concord,  and  Montreal  Railroad,   leaving  Concord  and  passing 
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on  to  Sanbomton  Bridge,  18  miles,  and  to  Meredith  Bridge,  9 
miles  farther.  Stages  will  convey  passengers  thence  to  Meredith 
Village,  Centre  Harbor,  and  places  in  the  vicinity.  Tn^re''ii  a 
route,  also,  from  Dover  to  Alton,  by  stage,  58  miles  ;  thence  by 
steamboat  on  the  lake  to  Centre  Harbor.  By  this  route  an  op- 
portunity is  afforded  the  tourist  of  beholding  the  fine  groups  of 
idands,  the  surrounding  shores,  and  the  grand  outline  of  the 
peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  to  the  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque presents  a  scene  of  groat  beauty.  For  the  routes  from 
Boston  to  Concord,  and  also  from  Boston  to  Dover,  see  pp.  46, 49. 

Red  Mountain,  about  1,600  feet  high,  a  remarkably  beautiful 
eminence,  is  situated  on  the  n.  w.  of  the  above  lake.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit,  although  steep  aud  arduous,  can  be  effected,  for  a 
portion  of  the  distance,  either  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback. 
From  the  s.  e.  there  is  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  lake  and  ad- 
jacent country.  On  the  s.  ascends  Mount  Major,  a  ridge  of  a 
bolder  aspect  and  loftier  height  On  the  n.  e.  the  great  Ossipee 
raises  its  chain  of  elevations,  with  a  bold  sublimity,  and  looking 
down  in  conscious  pride  upon  the  regions  below. 

Squam  Lake  lies  w.  from  Red  Mountain  ;  and  two  miles  n.  w. 
fix>m  Winnipiseogee  lake  is  another  splendid  sheet  of  water.  It 
is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  widest  part  not  less  than 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and,  like  its  neighbor,  is  studded  with  a 
sueceswm  of  romantic  islands.  This  lake  abounds  in  trout  of 
the  finest  kind,  weighing  from  3  to  12  pounds. 

BOUTES  FROM  PORTLAND,  (See  Map  No.  5.)— During  the 
season  of  navigation,  steamboats  make  regular  trips  between 
Portland  and  Boston,  and  in  connection  with  the  cars  from  the 
latter  place,  to  the  towns  on  the  Kennebec  river ;  also  to  Bel- 
fast, Bangor,  Thomaston,  Camden,  Bucksport,  and  Frankfort 
For  routes  from  Portland  to  the  White  Mountains,  see  page  56. 

A  railroad  is  in  progress  of  construction  from  Portland  to  Au- 
gusta via  Brunswick,  with  a  branch  to  Bath,  under  the  name  of 
'*  The  Kennebec,  Bath,  and  Portland  Railroad."  Portions  of  it 
are  considerably  advanced,  aud  will  probably  be  opened  for  travel 
during  the  present  year.    For  R.  R.  routes  see  page  6S. 

Staqs  Route  from  Portland  to  Quebeo.— -From  PorUoinA 
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to  North  Yarmouth,  12  miles ;  Freeport,  18  ;  Brunawiekf  97 
Bowdoinham,  40  ;  Gardiner,  51 ;  Halloioellf  55 ;  Augusta,  60 
Sidney,  70 ;  Waterville,  75 ;  Norridgewock,  91 ;  Solon,  101 
Moscow,  114;  Xeiifi«6ee  jR>v«r,  131;  itfbnume^  189;  Quebec, 
275. 
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(See  Map  No.  5.; 

Route  from  Portland,  north. — This  Important  thoroagfafaro 
w  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  Portland  harbor  with  the 
great  commercial  capital  of  Canada.     Its  route  will  pass  through 
a  fertile  and  productive  country,  generally  under  fine  cultivation, 
the  streams  in  its  vicinity  abounding  in  water  privileges  of  the 
first  importance.    From  Portland  it  passes  onward  to  the  valley 
of  Royal's  river,  on  its  way  to  Lewiston,  33  miles :  this  part  of 
the  road  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  2d  of  Dec.,  1848 ;  and 
the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Railroad^  uniting  with  it  at 
tills  place,  was  opened  for  trade  and  travel  in  November, 
1849.    From  the  Falls,  it  follows  up  the  valley  of  the  Little  An- 
droscoggin.   It  strikes  and  crosses  that  river  at  Mechanic  Falls, 
43  miles  from  Portland,  at  which  place  the  Buckfield  Branch 
Railroad  will  connect  with  it    Pursuing  its  course  upward,  it 
passes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  **  Mills"  on  its  way  to  Paris  Cape, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Norway  and  Paris,  drawing  in  upon  it 
the  travel  and  business  of  that  rich  and  populous  region.    Still 
following  up  the  valley  of  the  Dttle  Androscoggin,  passing  on 
the  way  two  important  falls,  it  reaches  Bryant's  Pond,  the  soorec 
of  that  river.    This  point  is  15  miles  from  Rumford  Falls,  on  thf 
Great  Androscoggin,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  available  wa 
ter*poweTS  in  the  state.    Passing  hence  into  the  valley  of  Aldi 
stream,  the  route  strikes  the  Great  Androscoggin,  near  Bethel, 
distance  of  75  miles  from  Portland.    Crossing  that  stream,  it  ft 
lows  up  its  picturesque  and  romantic  valley,  bordered  by  the  hig 
eft  mountains  in  New  England,  till,  in  its  course  of  about  20  mi 
Ama  Bethel,  it  reaches  Gorham  in  New  Hampshire,  distant  ti 
of  Mooiit  Washington  five  tiu\m  only.    From  this  p* 
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lAiat  celebrated  mountain  may  be  approached  and  Mcended  with 
more  ease,  in  a  shorter  distance,  and  lees  time,  than  from  any 
other  accessible  quarter  in  the  yicinity  of  the  White  Hills.  This 
point  also  is  only  five  miles  distant  from  Berlin  Falls,  the  greatest 
waterfall  in  New  England,  where  the  waters  of  the  Great  An- 
droscoggin, larger  in  volume  than  the  waters  of  the  Connecticut, 
descend  nearly  200  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  From 
the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin  the  road  passes  into  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  reaching  the  banks  of  that  river  in  the  region 
of  Lancaster,  N.  H.  Following  up  this  rich  and  highly  pro- 
ductive valley  about  35  miles,  the  road  reaches  the  parallel  of 
45°  N.  Lat,  and  connects  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  at  the  boundary  between  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 

Lewiaton  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village,  containing 
about  2,000  inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  Androscoggin,  midway 
between  Portland  and  Augusta,  upon  the  u/ijper  stage  route. 
The  waterfall  here  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty ;  the  entire  volume 
of  the  Androscoggin  is  precipitated  some  50  feet  over  a  broken 
ledge,  forming  in  their  fall  a  splendid  specimen  of  natural  scene- 
ry. The  river,  immediately  below  the  fall,  subsides  into  almost 
a  uniform  tranquillity,  and  moves  slowly  and  gracefully  along  its 
eonise,  in  strange  though  pleasing  contrast  with  its  wild  and  tur- 
bid appearance  at  and  above  the  cataract  These  falls,  and 
about  700  acres  of  land  adjoining,  have  been  lately  purchased  by 
a  company  of  wealthy  capitalists,  principally  from  Boston,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  there  a  new  manufacturing  city,  the  fa- 
cilities for  which  are  said  to  be  unsurpassed.  There  are  here,  as 
•in  most  New  England  villages,  several  religious  societies,  with 
schools,  a  well-endowed  academy,  and  a  flourishing  public  libra- 
ry.    It  supports  also  four  temperance  hotels.    • 

Lewiston  is  brought  in  proximity  with  Portland  harbor,  by  a 
lailroad  on  one  side,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Maine  and  the  Ken- 
nebec on  the  other,  and  with  the  fertile  west  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Montreal  road  now  building.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  {dace  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  the 
atate. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Maine,  and  shire  town  of 
KiMBribec  county,  is  60  miles;  n.  b.  of  PoTtl«ad»  «dA\^  tK^GOi 
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BostoB,  and  is  situated  at  the  head  of  sloop  iiayi|ratioii,  43  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  Kennebec  river,  a  bridge 
520  feet  long  uniting  the  two  portions.  The  town  rises  by  an 
easy  ascent  from  the  river  to  a  level  surface  ;  it  is  well  laid  out^ 
neatly  built,  and  contains  many  handsome  dwelling-hoosea 
Some  of  the  streets  are  decorated  with  trees,  planted  on  either 
side,  forming  a  very  delightful  shade.  A  short  distance  above 
the  village  a  dam  has  been  constructed  across  the  Kennebec,  at 
a  cost  of  $300,000,  forming  a  very  extensive  water-power^ — ^The 
State  House,  built  of  white  granite,  is  a  spacious  and  elegant 
structure,  located  upon  a  beautiful  eminence  half  a  mile  south  of 
the  village.  In  front  is  an  extensive  common,  planted  with  trees, 
forming  a  delightful  promenade. — The  United  States  Arsenal, 
constructed  chiefly  of  stone,  and  presenting  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance, is  upon  the  e.  bank  of  the  nver. — The  State  Insane  Hos^ 
pital  is  a  splendid  granite  edifice,  occupying  a  plat  of  70  acres* 
on  the  B.  side  of  the  river.  Its  situation  for  beauty  of  scenery  is 
unsurpassed.  Among  the  Hotels  here,  may  be  named  the  Man^ 
sion  House  and  the  Augusta  House  ;  there  are  other  well-kept 
houses,  but  these  are  the  principal.    Pop.  in  1850,  8,231. 

Augusta  has  a  railroad  communication  extending  to  PortlaDdt 
about  58  miles,  and  from  thence  with  Boston,  and  by  the  rail* 
roads  diverging  fi*om  this  place,  with  others  in  the  South,  and 
West.  During  the  season  of  navigation,  steamboats  run  between 
this  place  and  Boston,  touching  at  Hallowell,  Gardiner,  and  Bath, 
important  towns  on  the  Kennebec  river.  Stages  leave  for  Port* 
land,  Bangor,  Belfast,  Thomaston,  and  places  in  the  vicinity. 

Bangor  (see  Map  28)  lies  66  miles  s.  n.  b.  from  Augusta,  126 
N.  E.  by  E.  from  Portland,  116  due  w.from  Eastport,  and  231  n.  b. 
from  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  Penobscot 
river,  30  miles  n.  by  e.  from  Belfast  Bay,  and  about  60  miles  from 
the  ocean.  The  site  of  the  city  is  pleasant,  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  The  buildings  are 
constructed  in  a  neat  and  tasteful  manner,  while  some  approach 
a  style  of  superior  elegance.  Ship-building  is  extensively  car- 
ried on,  but  trade  in  lumber  is  the  principal  occupation.  This 
place  is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  depots  in  America.  Pop. 
sJboai  lOpOOOi    GoaveyanceB  from  the  city  to  places  in  the  vieiji^ 
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hy^aiid  also  to  those  at  a  distance,  are  numerous  and  comforta- 
bl&  During  the  season  of  navigation,  which  continues  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  year,  ateamboata  run  between  Bangor  and  Port- 
land, and  also  Boston. 

A  railroad,  12  miles  in  length,  runs  to  Old  Towfiy  a  Tillage  sit- 
uated on  an  island  in  the  Penobscot  river.  It  was  opened  in 
1886,  and  cost  $850,000. 

Route  from  Portland  to  South  Paris. — To  Falmoviky  5  miles, 
fare  20cts.;  Cfsmberlandf  9,  80  cts.;  Yarmouth,  11,  35  cts.; 
Junction,  K.  A  P.  R,  R^  12,  85  cts. ;  N(yrth  Yarmouth,  15,  45 
cts.-;  WMers,  19, 60  cts. ;  New  Olotieester,  22,  70  cts. ;  Junction 
A.  ik  JC.  R.  R,  27,  85  cts. ;  Mechanic  Falls,  86,  $1,10 ;  Oxford, 
40, 11,20 ;  South  Paris,  47,  |1,40. 

Route  froic  Portland  to  Watervillb. — ^To  Danville  Junction, 
27  miles,  (see  preceding  route,)  85  cents ;  Auburn,  32,  $1,00 ; 
Leufiston,  83,  $1,00 ;  Greene,  41,  $1,25  ;  Leeds,  44,  $1,35  ;  Mon- 
mouth, 47,  $1,40 ;  Wtnthrop,  53,  $1,50 ;  Readfield,  59,  $1,65 ; 
Belgrade,  67,  $2,00;  West  Waterville,  76,  $2,25;  Waterville, 
82,  $2,25.  Stages  leave  Winthrop  for  Augusta  and  ffallowelh 
on  arrival  of  the  trains  from  Portland.  Leave  Readfield  daily 
for  Mount  Vernon,  Vienna,  Farmington,  Phillips,  and  Neio 
Portland,  and  every  other  day  from  Tuesday,  for  Fayette,  Liver- 
more  Falls,  Jay,  Chesterville,  and  Wilton,  Leave  Belgrade  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  (in  the  afternoon,)  for 
Rome,  New  Sharon,  Mercer,  Stark,  Industry,  Ac.  Leave  Water- 
ville for  Bangor,  returning  in  time  to  connect  with  trains  for 
Portland.  A  stage  runs  in  connection  with  the  cars,  from  Water- 
ville to  Bdfast,  via  China  and  Vassalboro\ 

Route  froic  Portland  to  Bath. — To  Freeport,  17  miles,  fare 
60  cents;  Brunswick,  25,  75  cts.;  Bath,  84,  $1,00.  At  Bruns- 
wick, stages  leave  for  Gardiner,  Hallowell,  and  Augusta. — The 
railroad  will  soon  be  continued  to  these  places.  Stages  leave 
Bath  for  Wtscasset,  WcUdoboro',  Thomaston,  Belfast,  and  Bangor, 

Katahdin  Mountain  is  the  greatest  elevation,  and  the  most 
celebrated,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  It  lies  80  miles  n.  n.  w.  from 
Bangor,  and  120  n.  n.  e.  from  Augusta ;  its  height  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  5,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  a  dear 
day  it  may  be  seen  from  Bangor.    It  is  steep  and  rugged,  «Xi!\ 
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Btands  in  almost  solitary  grandeur.    Visiters  to  its  summit  have 
pronounced  the  scenery  unrivalled  in  sublimity. 

Moose  HEiiD  Lake,  Me.,  lies  1  -3  miles  n.  from  the  town  of 
Monson,  from  which  place  stages  leave  for  Bangor,  60  miles.  A 
steamboat  usually  plies  up  and  down  the  lake,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  passengers.  Its  form  is  irregular,  its  length  about 
45  miles,  and  its  breadth  in  the  widest  part  about  12  miles.  It 
contains  a  number  of  islands,  which  are  fertile,  similar  to  the 
countr}'^  surrounding  the  lake,  except  in  some  places  where  the 
banks  are  steep  and  elevated.  A  little  above  the  centre  of  the 
lake  is  a  narrow  pass,  of  rather  less  than  a  mile  across.  Here, 
ou  the  w.  side,  is  Mount  Keneo,  an  elevation  of  about  600  feet, 
projecting  over  the  water.  From  this  height  is  presented  a  pic- 
turesque view  of  the  lake,  its  islauds,  and  a  boundless  wilderness. 
The  waters  of  this  lake  are  deep,  and  abound  in  trout  of  the 
finest  description. 

From  Portland  to  Eastport. — To  Brunswick,  27  miles; 
Bath,  34 ;  Wiscasset,  49  ;  Waldoborough,  67 ;  Warren,  76 ; 
Thomaston,  80 ;.  Camden,  91 ;  Belfast,  109 ;  (the  Penobscot  is 
now  crossed)  to  Castine,  118 ;  Ellsworth,  142 ;  Franklin,  152 ; 
Steuben,  177;  Columbia,  189;  Machias,  204;  Eastport,  234 
miles  from  Portland. 

Travellers  proceeding  by  the  latter  route  to  the  eastern  frontnr 
of  the  state,  on  leaving  Portland,  will  pass  round  to  the  head  of 
Casco  Bay,  through  North  Yarmouth  and  Freeport,  tj  BrunS' 
wick,  on  the  Androscoggin,  which  is  the  seat  of  Eowdoin  Col' 
lege.  It  is  situated  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  above  large 
and  beautiful  river,  which  extends  140  miles  into  the  heart  of  a 
fertile  country.  The  falls  at  this  place  furnish  such  a  supply  of 
water-power  that  it  cannot  fail  becoming  a  large  manufacturing 
town. 

Bath  is  situated  on  the  Kennebec,  16  miles  from  the  ocean ; 
its  prmcipal  trade  is  ship-building,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
located.  It  has  regular  lines  of  steamboats  to  Portland  and 
Boston,  and  is  also  now  united  with  those  places  by  railroad. 

Wiscasset  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  state :  its  harbo: 
is  excellent 

Waidoborough,  Warren^  and  Tfiomaston  contain  quarries  of 
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marUe  and  limestone :  from  the  latter  place  large  quantities  of 
lime  are  annually  exported.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  State  Prit' 
on,  a  building  occupying  a  plat  of  10  acres,  including  a  marble 
quarry.  The  convicts  are  principally  employed  in  cutting  gran- 
ite into  various  forms  for  building,  and  which,  when  prepared,  is 
transported  by  water.  Thomaston  is  a  beautiful  Atlantic  town, 
and  commands  a  great  variety  of  marine  scenery. 

Belfast^  a  pleasant  town  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  irreg- 
alarly  built  It  is  an  important  winter  mart  of  the  trade  of  the 
Penobscot  river.     Stages  and  steamboats  run  to  Bangor. 

Eastport  is  situated  on  the  s.  e.  part  of  Moose  Island,  in  Pas- 
samaqnoddy  Bay,  and  on  the  extreme  eastern  frontier  of  the 
United  States.  Its  harbor  is  very  fine.  The  tide  here  is  very 
rapid,  and  rises  25  feet  Its  chief  trade  is  in  lumber  and  the 
fisheries.  In  1790,  Eastport  contained 244  inhabitants:  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  village  now  is  not  less  than  5,500.  It  contains  60 
wharves,  about  90  stores,  several  meeting-houses,  and  a  United 
States  garrison.  There  is  a  steamboat  communication  from  this 
place  to  Boston  via  Portland.  A  steamer  also  runs  between 
Eastport  and  St  John,  N.  B.,  60  miles.  Fare  $2.50.  There  is 
a  daily  communication  by  steamboat  on  the  St  Croix  river  to 
Calais,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  30  miles,  touching  at  the  in- 
termediate places  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Ferry-boats  ply 
regularly  between  Eastport,  Pembroke,  and  Lubec,  and  the 
British  islands  adjoining. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND    NOVA   SOOTIA. 

St.  John  is  in  New  Brunswick,  60  miles  from  Eastport  It  is 
built  upon  an  immense  rocky  bluff,  and  from  the  water  presents 
a  fine  appearance.  The  population  is  about  40,000.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Johns  river  are  very  curious  falls.  A  reef  of 
rocks,  extending  across  the  river,  is  covered  at  highwater  deep 
enough  to  admit  vessels  of  all  kinds,  steamboats,  &c.,  to  pass 
over,  and  penetrate  90  miles  in  the  interior  ;  this  is  the  critical 
moment  to  be  embraced,  for  when  the  tide  begins  to  fall,  a  sU^Kl 
break  or  ripple  begins  at  the  Narrows,  that  mcie«kS«a  b&  V!Ek<b  >a 
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falls,  niitil  the  entire  winding  rocky  chasm  is  exposed  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  in  width,  through  which  the  mighty  torrent  of  the  great 
St  Johns  river  pours  in  all  its  force  for  several  hours,  until  the 
rise  of  the  next  tide,  when  for  a  similar  period  vessels  ascend  as 
before. 

A  steamboat  runs  betweei  St.  John  and  Portland,  touching  at 
Eastport.  Fare  $6.00.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  between  St. 
John  and  Frederickton,  (the  seat  of  government  of  New  Brans* 
wick,)  90  miles,  leaving  each  place  every  morning  and  evening, 
touching  at  intermediate  places  on  the  river.  Steamers  run  from 
Frederickton  up  the  St.  Johns  river  to  Woodstock,  GO  miles ;  they 
also  make  occasional  trips  as  far  up  as  the  Great  Falls,  a  distance 
of  130  miles  above  Frederickton.  Above  the  falls,  a  steamer  runs 
(when,  the  depth  of  water  permits')  to  Little  Falls,  40  miles,  which 
are  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  river. 

Stages  leave  Frederickton  daily,  for  places  in  the  vicinity,  and 
also  for  Canada,  a  distance  of  300  miles.  Stages  also  leave  twice 
a  week  for  Miramichi,  Chatham,  and  intermediate  places  ;  and  for 
Liverpool,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  there  forming  a  commu- 
nication with  Prince  Edward's  Island.  A  steamer  leaves  St. 
John,  once  a  week,  for  WindsoTt  Nova  Scotia,  and  touching  at 
places  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  From  Windsor  stages  leave  daily 
for  Halifax,  45  miles.  Steamers  also  cross  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
from  St.  John  to  Annapolis ;  whence  stages  leave  for  most  of  the 
principal  places  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  for  Halifax,  125  miles  distant 

Frederickton,  the  seat  of  government  of  New  Brunswick, 
stands  upon  a  flat  sandy  tongue  of  land,  formed  by  a  bend  of  the 
St.  Johns  river ;  the  plain  is  three  miles  in  length,  varying  in 
breadth  from  a  narrow  strip  to  half  a  mile ;  the  river  here  is 
about  1,000  yards  across,  winding  past  in  front,  with  an  amphi- 
theatre of  richly  wooded  hills  for  its  background. 

"  The  view  both  up  and  down  the  valley  is  most  interesting, — to  the 
north  an  uncleared  range  of  highlands,  with  detached  cones  and  broken 
hills  thrown  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  landscape.  Villas  enclosed  in 
the  woods,  and  farms  upon  the  clearings,  are  the  chief  objects  it  pre- 
sents ;  while  to  the  south  the  river  is  seen  winding,  like  a  silver  cord, 
through  the  dark  woodlands,  until  it  disappears  among  the  islands  in 
he  distance." 

Fredericktoa  \a  a  long  and  rather  straggling  place,  laid  out 
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legalaiiy  in  quadrangles,  with  wide  and  airy  streets ;  the  princi- 
pal of  them  are  a  mile  in  length,  and  ron  parallel  with  the  river. 
The  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  government  house 
and  the  college,  both  massive  stone  edifices,  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them.     Its  population  is  about  4,500. 

St.  Andrews,  in  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  is 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  St.  Croix  river  and  an  arm 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  Its  local  advantages  for  commerce  are 
very  great,  possessing  a  harbor,  which,  for  safety  and  extent,  is 
eqnal  to  any  on  the  coast.  This  is  the  starting-point  of  "  The 
St.  Andrews,  Woodstock,  and  Quebec  Railroad,"  a  route  which 
is  to  unite  the  Bay  of  Fondy  with  the  St  Lawrence.  This  line, 
which  extends  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  has  been  mostly 
surveyed,  and  that  portion  of  it  extending  from  St.  Andrews  to 
Woodstock,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  is  now  under  contract, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  during  the  year  1849.  A  capital 
of  $800,000  has  been  subscribed,  and  a  portion  of  it  paid  in,  the 
remainder  to  be  called  in  by  instalments  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  The  government  has  granted  free  all  the  land  and 
materials  required,  where  the  road  passes  through  the  public  lauds, 
and  a  further  grant  of  20,000  acres ;  and  a  guaranty  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  one-half  of  the  stock,  for  ten  years. 

The  government  engineers  are  now  engaged  in  exploring  and 
sarveying  a  railroad  route  extending  from  Halifax,  through  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  to  Canada,  uniting  with  "  The  St. 
Andrews,  Woodstock,  and  Quebec  Railroad,"  at  Great  Falls  on 
the  St  Johns  river. 

Halifax. — This  city,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated 
on  Chebucto  Bay,  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  N.  Lat 
44°  36',  and  W.  Long.  63°  28'.  Its  population,  exclusive  of  the 
army  and  navy,  is  about  25,000.  The  town  is  seated  on  the  de- 
cliyity  of  a  hill,  about  250  ft.  high,  rising  from  one  of  the  finest 
haibore  on  the  continent.  The  streets  are  generally  broad,  and 
for  the  most  part  macadamized.  Viewed  from  the  water,  or  from 
the  opposite  shore,  the  city  is  prepossessing  and  animated.  In 
fimit,  the  town  is  lined  with  wharves,  which,  from  the  number 
of  vessels  constantly  loading  and  discharging,  always  exhibit  a 
spectacle  of  great  commerciaJ  activity.    **  WarehonBoa  iMib  Qss«i 
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•he  wharves,  or  tower  aloft  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and 
dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  rear  their  heads  over  each 
other,  as  they  stretch  along  and  up  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The 
spires  of  the  different  church^,  the  building  above  the  town,  m 
which  the  town-clock  is  fixed,  a  rotunda-built  church,  the  signal- 
posts  on  Citadel-Hill,  the  different  batteries,  the  variety  of  style 
in  which  the  houses  are  built,  some  of  which  are  painted  white, 
some  blue,  and  some  red ;  rows  of  trees  showing  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  town  ;  the  ships  moored  opposite  the  dock- 
yard, with  the  establishments  and  tall  shears  of  the  latter ;  the 
merchant  vessels  under  sail,  at  anchor,  or  along  the  wharves ; 
the  wooded  and  rocky  scenery  of  the  background,  with  the 
islands,  and  the  small  town  of  Dartmouth  on  the  e.  shore, — 
are  all  objects  which  strike  most  forcibly  on  the  view  of  the  be- 
holder." 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  chief  is  a  handsome  edifice  of 
stone,  called  the  Prooince  Building,  140  ft.  long  by  70  broad, 
and  ornamented  with  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  com- 
prises chambers  for  the  council  and  legislative  assembly,  the  su- 
preme court,  various  government  offices,  and  the  public  library  of 
the  city. — The  Grovernment  House,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  is  a  solid,  but  gloomy-looking  structure,  near  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  military  commandant. — The  Admiral's  residence, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  plain  building  of  stone. — The 
Dockyard,  which  covers  14  acres,  and  forms  the  chief  depot  of 
naval  stores  in  the  British  North  American  colonies,  is  reported 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  if  the  works  of  a  similar  kind  in 
England  be  excepted.  The  n.  and  s.  barracks  are  capable  of 
accommodating  three  regiments. — There  is  also  a  Military  Hos- 
pital, erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Kent. — Dalhousie  College  is 
a  handsome  edifice  of  freestone. — The  Church  of  England  and 
the  Presbyterians  have  each  churches;  and  there  are  besides 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  chapels  belonging  to 
different  religious  denominations. — There  are  two  private  bank- 
ing companies  in  the  town,  and  a  chamber  of  commerce,  com- 
posed of  15  members. — It  is  said  th^  t  the  hotels  and  boardhagr. 
houses  are  very  indifferent.  The  inhabitants  of  Halifax  are  in- 
teWgent  and  social,  and  tiaveUere  have  remarked  that  the  UxD» 
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of  society  is  there  more  decidedly  English  than  in  most  of  the 
other  colonial  cities. 

The  harbor  opposite  the  town  is  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and 
has,  at  medium  tides,  a  depth  of  12  fathoms.  About  a  mile  above 
the  upper  end  of  the  town  it  narrows  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and 
then  expands  into  Bedford  Basin,  which  has  a  surface  of  10  sq. 
miles,  and  is  completely  land-locked.  On  an  island  opposite  the 
town  are  some  strong,  mounted  batteries.  The  harbor  is  also 
defended  by  some  other  minor  fortifications. 

Halifax,  ever  since  its  settlement  in  1749,  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  profitable  fishery.  Its  trade,  which  is  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition,  is  principally  with  the  W.  Indies  and  other  British  col- 
onies, with  the  U.  States,  and  the  mother  country.  It  is  also  the 
chief  rendezvoifs  aud  naval  depot  for  the  British  navy  on  the 
North  American  station.  The  British  government  having  made 
Halifax  one  of  the  stopping-places  of  the  Cunard  line  of  steam- 
ers, in  their  trips  either  way  across  the  Atlantic,  has  added  great- 
ly to  its  importance  as  a  maritime  city,  as  well  as  advanced  its 
conmiercial  prosperity. 


FITOHBXma   RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  6.) 

The  new  depot  of  the  above  railroad  is  situated  in  Boston,  on 
the  comer  of  Causeway  and  Haverhill  sts.  It  is  316  ft.  long,  96 
wide,  and  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  Fitchburg  granite,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  $70,000,  without  the  land :  it  is,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  handsomest  depot  in  the  United  States. 

Th^  road  was  opened  for  travel  from  Charlestown  to  Fitch- 
burg, in  March,  1845,  and  extends  a  distance  of  50  miles.  Its 
cost,  including  bridge  over  Charles  river,  and  depot  in  Boston, 
with  ground,  &c.,  was  about  $2,115,400.  The  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road is  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  country ;  the  business,  both 
in  freight  and  passengers,  is  yearly  increasing,  and  will  be  great- 
ly augmented  by  the  completion  of  the  roads  leading  from  it,  and 
uniting  with  those  destined  to  reach  Montreal.  The  construction 
of  the  Fitchburg  road  has  been  the  means  of  developmg  \)i:i«  i« 


TO  HAiLKOAit  AKD  STBUCBDAT  ooxsimoa. 

■Dorew  of  the  Ujwom  Ihiough  iriiich  it  rnmri.  to  a  very  gnU 

Rmnt  lETWBBB  BiWTON  *ND  FiTCHBusQ. — CharUatawii,  the 
Gist  fJaoe  reached  aflBr  crogsing  the  viaduct  over  Charles  river, 
ia  built  on  a  penioeulti  formed  by  the  Charlae  and  Mystic  riven, 
■nd  la  counecled  with  Boalou  by  two  public  bridges — by  one  with 
Chelsea  and  Maiden,  over  the  Myittic — mid  with  Cambridgs,  by 
a  bridge  over  Chariea  river.  Il  conlaiiia  many  haadgonie  private 
dwellings.  Pop.  about  17,660.  The  Banker  Hill  Monument 
a  iu  Ibis  city,  the  site  of  which 
"""r-.-.r-  ia  ea  feet  ttbovo  the  leve!  of  the 

sea.     It  is  a  plala  gronlte  abalt 
3:  .-  230  fLinheighl.aisquarealthe 

f  i.  .  I  '  base,  and  15  at  the  top.     The 

comer-atoue  was  laid  June  I7Bl, 
18SS,  on  tlie  50th  anaiversary  of 
the  battle,  by  the  Marqaia  La 
Fayette,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted June  ITth,  1843.  From 
(he  top,  which  is  a  chamber  II 

dows,  the  viaiter  haa  one  of  the 
Rneat  pauorainic  views  in  the 
couutry.  —  The  United  Stalet 
NavyYard  was  estaUiahed  about 
tlieyearlTSS.  It  conluns  abont 
60  aerea,  and  is  endosed  by  a  high  wail  built  of  atone  iu  a  snb- 
ftaulial  manner.  1(  has  four  Urge  Bhlphouaes,  where  vessels  of 
war  of  the  first  clan  are  built,  hoiiBeB  for  the  officeis,  and  manj 
other  buildings.  Tlie  Rapeaalk,  which  isl,300feet  in  length,  i> 
indeed  a  curioaily,  and  ahnuld  not  be  overlooked  by  visileiB.  It 
is  a  long,  low  building,  entirely  fire-proof,  being  built  of  granite, 
and  covered  with  slate.  The  inochinery  here  ie  of  the  moel 
elaborate  and  ingenious  deecriplion.  The  Dry  Dock,  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  yard,  is  a  slnpciidou4  work,  aad  worthy  the  ad- 
miration of  all  lovetB  of  great  archilectunil  skill :  11  Is  nnriralled 
by  any  otbsr  work  of  its  kind  iu  the  country,  ia  built  of  hewB 
/(njiiU,  and  ii  341  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  30  deep,  and  eott 
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0670,089.  It  was  completed  in  June,  1833,  and  the  fint  vmmI 
it  received  was  the  frigate  Constitution, — Charlestown  contains 
abo  the  State  Prison,  which  was  founded  in  1800.  Visiten  are 
admitted  within  the  walls  by  paying  a  fee  of  25  cents. 

West  Cambridge  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  containing  nuner- 
COS  country-seats  and  well-cultivated  farms.  Spy  Pond  aiid  a 
part  of  Fresh  Pond  lie  in  this  town ;  they  both  abound  with  fish, 
and  are  popular  places  of  resort  in  the  sunmier  season.  They 
also  furnish  large  quantities  of  ice,  much  of  which  is  exported. 
Fare  to  West  Cambridge,  15  cents. 

Walikam,  10  miles  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  in  its  vicmity.  From  Prospect  Hill,  which  is  elevated 
nearly  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  with  Boston  and  its  noble  harbor  in  the 
distance.    Fare  20  cents. 

Weston,  formerly  a  part  of  Watertown,  from  which  it  was 
taken  in  1713,  is  a  well-cultivated  town  13  miles  £rom  Boston. 
Fare  25  cents ;  to  Lincoln  35  cents. 

Concord  is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  20  miles 
£com  Boston.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  first  effect- 
ual resistance  was  made,  and  the  first  British  blood  shed,  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  a  party  of 
British  troops  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Gage  to  proceed  to  this  place 
to  destroy  some  military  stores,  which  had  been  deposited  here 
by  the  province.  The  troops  were  met  at  the  norUi  bridge  by 
the  people  of  Concord  and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  forcibly 
repulsed.  A  handsome  granite  n^onument,  erected  in  1836,  com- 
memorates the  heroic  and  patriotic  achievement  Pop.  about 
2,000.    Fare  45  cents. 

Acton,  till  1735,  formed  at  part  of  Concord.  Nagog  Pond,  in 
this  town,  is  much  visitedt  Fare  to  South  Acton,  25  miles,  50 
cents ;  to  West  Actouy  S7  miles,  ^5  cents ;  and  to  Littleton,  82 
miles,  62  cents. 

Harvard  is  becoming  important  for  its  manufacture  of  papei. 
An  industrious  conmiunity  of  Shakers,  who  own  a  considerable 
tract  ;>f  land  about  three  miles  from  its  centre,  reside  in  this  town, 
mod  supply  its  market  with  a  variety  of  articles.  There  are  hero 
some  fine  fish-ponds.    Fare  70  centa^ 
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Orotony  37  miles,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Middlesex  coun- 
ty, and  has  great  local  beauty.  Its  schools  (for  which  it  is  fa- 
mous) are  admirably  conducted.  Fare  70  cents:  to  Shirley,  40 
miles,  80  cents ;  Lunenburg,  43  miles,  85  cents ;  Leominster, 
45  miles,-  92  cents. 

Fitchburg,  50  miles,  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  has 
increased  both  in  population  and  importance.  It  is  situated  on  a 
branch  of  Nashua  river,  which  aifords  an  extensive  and  constant 
water-power.  The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist  of  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  Fop.  about  4,000.  Fare  $1.00 :  usual  time 
from  Boston  2^  hours. — For  continuation  of  routes  from  Fiteh" 
burg,  see  page  87. 

LEZmaTON  AND  WEST  OAMBRIDaE  RAILBOAD,  (See 
Map  No.  6.) — This  road,  seven  miles  in  length,  was  opened  for 
travel  in  Sept  1846,  and  cost  about  $200,000.  It  is  a  branch  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad. 

From  Boston  to  Lexington. — Over  the  Fitchburg  Railroad, 
5  miles,  and  through  West  Cambridge  to  Lexington,  11  milee 
from  Boston.  Fare  25  cents.  Lexington  will  ever  be  a  mem- 
orable place :  it  was  here  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  cause 
of  American  Independence,  19th  of  April,  1775.  On  the  village 
green,  near  the  church,  and  on  the  site  of  the  battle,  a  monu- 
ment is  erected,  with  an  inscription  commemorating  the  event. 

WATERTOWN  BRANCH  RAILROAD,  (See  Map  No.  «.)>- 
This  road,  a  branch  of  the  Fitchburg,  was  opened  for  travel  in 
June,  1847 ;  it  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  cost  $112,000.  Can 
leave  Charlestown  several  times  daily  for  the  places  on  this  route, 
passing  over  the  Fitchburg  road  to  Fresh  Pond,  five  miles,  a  de- 
lightful sheet  of  water,  and  a  great  resort  during  the  summer 
season.  Boating  and  fishing  are  the  chief  amusements.  Pars 
12^  cents. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  is  half  a  mile  from  Fresh  Pond,  and 
a  mile  from  Harvard  University :  it  is  a  lovely  place  for  the  re- 
pose of  the  <*  mighty  dead,'*  and  one  of  the  spots  most  worthy  of 
the  taanH'B  observation  in  the  miint^  of  Boston.    It  contaiiw 
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about  100  acres  of  land,  and  is  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks,  and 
embellished  with  all  the  varieties  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers. 
There  are  numerous  monuments,  many  of  which  are  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  The  labyrinthme  walks  are  named  after  various 
trees  and  flowers,  thus:  Woodbine,  Poplar,  Violet,  Narcissus, 
Ivy,  Lily,  Moss,  &c.,  &c.  This  cemetery  was  dedicated  in  Sept 
1831,  and  the  first  person  interred  here  was  Mrs.  Hannah  Adams, 
one  of  the  earliest  female  writers  of  New  England.  Visiters  aie 
fined  (25,  if  they  disturb  or  take  any  thing  away  from  the  cem- 
etery. The  grounds  are  kept  well  regulated,  and  in  the  best 
condition,  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  preserve  order  and  de- 
coram 

Watertown,  eight  miles  from  Boston,  is  situated  on  Charles  riveri 
which  is  navigable  to  the  village  for  vessels  of  light  draught.  In 
the  town  are  several  manufactories,  with  paper  and  cotton  mills, 
print  works,  &>c.  The  United  States  Arsenal  is  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  the  village ;  it  contains  a  large 
amount  of  munitions  of  war,  and  covers  about  40  acres  of  grrouud. 
Mr,  Cushing*s  beautiful  garden  is  in  this  town,  two  and  a  half 
miles  w.  from  Harvard  University,  and  one  and  a  half  from  Mount 
Auburn.  It  comprises  about  60  acres  of  choice  land,  so  elevated 
in  its  situation  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  fine  scenery  which 
snrrounds  it.  Strangers  desirous  of  seeing  this  delightful  spot 
can  do  so  by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  President  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  School-st.  This  place  can  be  visited  at  the  same 
time  with  Fresh  Pond  and  Mount  Auburn,  being  on  the  same* 
route,  and  only  a  short  distance  apart 
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This  road  was  commenced  in  1831,  and  opened  for  travel  in. 
1835 ;  it  is  44  miles  in  length,  and  according  to  the  company's 
last  annual  report,  ending  Dec.  31st,  1849,  the  cost  of  the  road' 
to  the  present  time  has  been  ^,767,939,  and  of  engines  and  cars 
4^5,670,  makmg  the  total  cost  of  road'aud  equipment  ^,1 13,609. 
The  transportation,  both  in  freight  and  travel,  on  the  lo^  Vi'^ar 
greatly  increased  dujing  the  last  year,  much  beyond  ^«X  ^  VKf 
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former  year ;  arrangements  haye  accordingly  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  additional  freight-houses,  within  the  city  of  Boston^ 
and  also  for  the  enlargement  of  the  passenger  depot  building; 
Tracks  are  to  be  set  off  for  departing  trains,  with  rooms  for  pas- 
sengers, distinct  from  those  which  are  appropriated  for  trains  on 
their  arrival. 

The  branch  roads,  uniting  with  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  are : 
— ^the  Brookline,  Brighton,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Natick,  and 
Saxonville  ;  the  Milford  branch  from  South  Framington  depot  to 
Milford  ;  and  the  Millbury  branch  from  Grafton  to  Millbury.  A 
route  for  a  branch  from  Holliston  to  Medway  has  been  surveyed^ 
and  found  favorable. 

From  Boston  to  Worcester,  (see  Map  No.  6.) — ^Passengers 
leave  for  places  on  this  route  from  the  depot,  Lincoln-st.,  comer 
of  Beach -St.,  opposite  the  United  States  Hotel. 

Brighton,  the  first  stopping-place  on  this  route,  five  miles  from 
Boston,  is  a  pleasant  town  on  the  s.  side  of  Charles  river.  It  is 
noted  for  its  cattle  market,  the  largest  in  New  England*  Mon- 
day is  the  markef-day,  when  buyers  and  sellers  congregate  in 
large  numbers,  to  traffic  in  live-stock.  This  town  has  become 
the  residence  of  many  persons  of  wealth  and  taste,  who  occupy 
beautiful  country-seats,  with  splendid  gardens  attached.  Win- 
ship^«  garden  is  famed  for  its  nursery  of  fine  fruit-trees  and  shrub- 
bery, and  for  its  grand  display  of  fruits  and  flowers  of  every 
variety.  It  is  free  to  visiters.  Fare  from  Boston  to  Brighton^ 
15  cents. 

■  Newton  is  both  an  agricultural  and  a  manufacturing  town. 
Its  borders  are  washed  by  Charles  river  for  several  miles.  There 
are  two  sets  of  falls  on  that  river  in  this  town,  two  miles  apart^ 
called  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  on  which  are  extensive 
paper-mills,  and  other  manufacturing  establishments.  There  is 
here  a  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  1825.  Newton 
Corner,  or  Angier^s  Comer,  and  West  Newton,  villages  in  this 
town,  are  growing  places.  A  branch  railroad  running  along  the 
west  bank  of  Charles  river,  connects  Lower  Falls  with  the  Wor* 
cester  Railroad.  Fare  to  Newton  Corner,  7  miles,  20  cents,  and 
te  West  Newton,  9  miles,  25  cents. 

Needham  ia  now  quite  a  manufacturing  town,  having  seveni 
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pi^r-millB,  a  chocolate-mill,  a  coach  and  car  manufactory,  and 
manufactories  of  shoes,  hats,  &c.  It  has  also  quarries  of  stone, 
which  are  becoming  yearly  more  yaluable.  Fare  to  East  Need' 
hanit  13  miles,  -35  cents ;  to  West  Needham,  15  miles,  35  cents. 

Natickf  17  miles,  called  by  the  Indians  <*the  place  of  hills," 
is  watered  in  part  by  Charles  riyer :  it  contains  several  delightful 
ponds,  well  stored  with  fish.  The  southern  part  of  Long  Pond 
is  in  this  town,  and  is  seen  from  the  cars  while  passing.  The  first 
Indian  Church  in  New  England  was  established  here  in  1660, 
under  the  direction  of  the  apostle  Elliot  Pop.  1,500.  Fare  45 
cents.  The  Saxonville  Branch  Railroad^  four  miles  in  length, 
extends  from  Natick  to  Saxonyille,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Wor- 
cester Raibroad.    Fare  10  cents  ;  from  Boston  55  cents. 

FramingJuim,  21  miles  from  Boston,  has  the  Sudbury  river 
passing  through  its  centre.  Its  fishing,  fowling,  and  other  sports, 
make  it  an  i^^eable  place  of  resort  Saxonville,  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  town,  is  where  the  chief  water-power  lies. 
From  Long  Pond  in  Framingham,  the  city  of  Boston  is  to  be 
supplied  with  excellent  water.  Pop.  of  the  town  about  3,250. 
Fare  55  cents. 

Hopkinton,  24  miles  from  Boston,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth.  The  Mineral  Spring  in  this  town  is  much 
resorted  to.  [Persons  desirous  of  visiting  this  celebrated  place, 
should  leave  the  cars  at  Westboro^  eight  miles  west  from  Hop- 
kinton,  and  three  and  a  half  northwest  of  the  Springs.]  It  is 
situated  near  Whitehall  Pond,  a  popular  fishing -place,  with  the 
attraction  also  of  a  fine  hotel,  at  which  visiters  for  health  or  pleas- 
ure meet  with  most  agreeable  entertainment  The  waters  of  the 
Mineral  Spring  contain  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  lime  and 
iron.  Fare  to  Hopkinton,  65  cents  ;  to  Soutkboro\  28  miles, 
80  cents ;  and  to  We8thoro\  32  miles  from  Boston,  90  cents. 

Grafton,  38  miles.  The  Blackstone  river  and  other  streams 
give  this  town  a  constant  and  valuable  water-power.  After  leav- 
ing Grafton,  the  Millbury  Branch  Railroad  passes  through  the 
M.  corner  of  the  town  of  Millbury,  whence  a  branch  road  ex- 
tends to  the  village,  on  Blackstone  river. 

Worcester,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  \&  ^  \«x^46 
and  floariflhji}^  town,  situated  in  the  <*  heart  of  the  comtaorcio 
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wealth,"  and  is  the  centre  of  a  great  inland  trade.  It  is  distant 
44  miles  from  Boston,  45  from  Providence,  54  from  Springfield, 
42  from  Nashua,  N.  H.,  59  from  Norwich,  19  from  Hartford,  156 
from  Albany,  and  194  from  New  York  via  Norwich.  Pop.  in 
1850,  17,500,  being  an  increase  since  1840  of  10,000.  Wor- 
cester is  the  centre  of  an  important  railroad  communication,  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  country,  and 
contributes  much  to  its  growth  and  prosperity.  It  has  railroads 
diverging  from  it,  on  the  e.  to  Boston  ;  on  the  w.  to  Springfield 
and  Albany ;  in  a  s.  e.  direction  to  Providence,  R.  I. ;  on  the  & 
to  Norwich  and  Allyn's  Point,  Conn., — from  the  latter  of  which 
places  there  is  communication  by  steamboat  with  New  York :  it 
ib  also  connected,  in  a  n.  e.  direction,  with  Nashua,  N.  H.  The 
Blackstone  Canal  extends  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blackstone  river,  45  miles.  The  village,  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills  of  slight  acclivity,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  New  England.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
water,  brought  through  an  aqueduct  from  the  neighboring  hills 
Main-street,  the  most  important,  is  broad  and  handsome,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  more  than  a  mile  long,  containing  many  fine 
buildings  both  public  and  private. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  this  place  was  founded 
in  1812,  by  the  late  Isaiah  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  the  father  of  print- 
ing in  New  England.  The  Hall  of  this  society,  erected  in  1830, 
has  a  central  building  46  ft.  long  and  36  wide,  with  a  neat  Doric 
portico,  and  two  wings  28  ft.  long  and  21  wide.  The  Society 
has  a  library  of  12,000  vols.,  a  large  and  valuable  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities, and  many  interesting  specimens  of  early  printing. — The 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  established  here  in  1832,  consists  of  a 
centre  building  76  ft.  long,  40  wide,  and  four  stories  high,  with 
two  wings,  each  96  ft.  long,  36  wide,  and  three  stories  high.  At 
each  end  of  the  wings  are  two  other  buildings  134  ft  long  and 
34  wide,  forming,  with  the  main  building,  three  sides  of  a  spacious 
square,  all  built  of  brick.  The  interior  arrangements  are  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  accommodation  of  the  different  classes  of  pa- 
tients, and  on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  in  the 
country.  Fare  from  Boston  to  Worcester  $1.25 :  usval  time 
about  2  hours*    From  Worcestei  a  tq^&ioqA  a  m  ^to^reas  of  oon*. 
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Other  support.  The  walls,  built  of  brick,  are  18  ft  high,  and  SO 
inches  thick,  and  where  the  rafters  rest  upon  them  the  thickness, 
is  doubled.  The  entire  space  within  these  w  ills  is  one  immense 
room,  unbroken  eyen  by  a  single  pillar,  and  is  usually  filled  with 
piles  of  merchandise.  The  cars  from  Albany  on  the  east  track 
deliver  their  freight— consisting  chiefly  of  the  produce  and  pro- 
visions of  Western  New  York,  and  the  varied  manufactures  of 
Worcester,  Springfield,  and  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  road— on 
an  ample  platform  furnished  with  scales,  on  a  level  with  the  cars. 
The  cars  on  the  west  track  for  Albany,  and  the  intermediate 
places,  are  at  the  same  time  receiving  groceries,  dye-8tu£&,  wool, 
cotton,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  in  incredible  quantities. 

This  railroad  was  chartered  in  March,  1833,  and  opened  for 
travel  from  Worcester  to  Springfield  in  1839,  and  as  far  as  Al- 
bany on  the  Hudson,  in  1842.  The  cost  of  this  road  (156  miles) 
has  been  $8,185,788.  Its  gross  receipts  between  Worcester  and 
Albany,  in  1847,  were  $1,335,336,  an  increase  of  $380,918.11 
over  1846.  It  is  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  is 
considered  a  model  work  of  its  kind.  The  engineering  difficul- 
ties upon  it  were  very  great,  in  consequence  of  the  elevated  and 
rugged  sections  of  country  through  which  it  passes  to  reach  the 
western  boundary  of  Massachusetts.  Between  Worcester  and 
Spencer,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  it  crosses  a  chain  of  hills  eleva- 
ted 950  ft.  above  tidewater  in  Boston  harbor.  After  leaving 
Springfield,  it  ascends  by  the  valley  of  Westfield  river,  crossing 
and  recrossing  that  stream  and  its  branches  37  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rocky  and  unfavorable  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
state.  In  the  township  of  Washington  it  crosses  a  summit  1,480 
feet,  and  30  miles  further  another  918  feet  above  tidewater,  with 
grades  80  feet  to  the  mile. 

"  That  section  of  the  Western  Railroad  which  traverses  the  wild  hills 
<of  Berkshire  is  a  work  of  immense  labor,  and  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment of  art. 

**  After  leaving  the  wide  meadows  of  the  Connecticut,  basking  in 
their  rich  inheritance  of  alluvial  soil  and  unimpeded  sunshine,  you  wind 
through  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Westfield  river,  with  masses  of  moun* 
tains  before  you,  and  woodland  heights  crowding  in  upon  you,  so  that 
at  every  puff  of  the  engine  the  passage  visibly  contracts.  The  Alpine 
<cbaracter  of  the  river  strikes  you.  Ths  huge  stones  in  its  wide  chan 
twi,  which  have  been  torn  up  and  toU  vx  davm  by  the  sweepmg  torrentt 
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of  spring  and  autumn,  lie  bared  and  whitening  In  the  summer's  sun 
You  cross  and  recross  it,  as  in  its  deviations  it  leaves  space,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  for  a  practicable  road. 

**  At '  Chester  Factories*  you  begin  your  ascent  of  80  feet  in  a  mile 
for  13  miles!  The  stream  between  you  and  the  precipitous  hill-side, 
cramped  into  its  rocky  bed,  is  the  Pontoosne,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Westfield  river.  As  you  trace  this  stream  to  its  mountain  home,  it 
dashes  along  beside  you  with  the  recklessness  of  childhood.  It  leaps 
down  precipices,  runs  forth  laughing  in  the  dimpling  sunshine,  and  then, 
shy  as  the  mountain  nymph,  it  dodges  behind  a  knotty  copse  of  ever- 
greens. In  approaching  the  *  summit  level,'  you  travel  bridges  built  a 
hundred  feet  above  other  mountain  streams,  tearing  along  their  deep- 
worn  beds ;  and  at  the  *  deep  cut'  your  passage  is  hewn  through  solid 
rocks,  whose  mighty  walls  frown  over  you. 

"  Mountain  scenery  changes  with  every  changing  season— we  might 
almost  say  with  every  change  of  atmosphere.  In  the  spring,  while  the 
skirts  of  winter  still  hang  over  this  high  cold  region,  and  the  trees  seem 
afraid  to  put  out  their  buds,  the  Pontoosne  breaks  forth  from  its  icy 
bars,  and  leaps  and  rushes  on  as  if  with  conscious  joy  for  its  recovered 
liberty. 

"  In  summer,  as  there  is  little  on  these  savage  hills  of  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  summer,  flowers  and  fruitfulness,  it  is  a  happy  chance  to  make 
this  pass  when  piles  of  clouds  hide  the  hot  sun,  and  the  rain  is  pouring 
down  in  sheets,  when  every  little  dropping  rill  that  has  dried  away  in 
the  summer's  heat,  is  suddenly  swelled  into  a  waterfall,  and  over  the 
bank  and  down  the  cliffs  they  come  pouring  and  leaping. 

*'  In  autumn,  the  beeches  and  maples  on  the  hill -sides  are  glowing 
with  a  metallic  brightness,  softened  and  set  off  most  exquisitely  by  the 
evergreen  of  the  towering  pines,  the  massive  cones  of  the  Norway  firs, 
and  the  graceful,  plumy  hemlocks  that  intersperse  them. 

"  In  winter,  the  art  that  sends  you  swiftly  and  securely  through  these 
stern  solitudes,  is  most  gratefully  felt.  The  trees  bend  creaking  before 
the  howling  blast,  the  snow  is  driving  and  drifting, — here  it  is  piled  on 
either  side  in  solid  walls  above  your  car,  and  there  the  hideous  roots  of 
the  upturned  stumps  are  bare. 

"  On  you  glide,  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  and  inge- 
nious contrivances  of  art,  through  a  country  whose  face  is  still  marked 
with  the  savage  grandeur  of  its  primeval  condition." 

The  importance  of  this  road  to  Boston,  and  that  section  of  the 
ooantry  through  which  its  route  lies,  is  demonstrated  by  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  business  yearly  transacted  upon  it,  both  in 
paasengeFB  and  freight.  It  is  said  that  such  is  the  regularity  and 
precision  with  which  the  locomotives  and  trains  from  Boston  to 
Albany  perform  the  distance  of  300  miles,  that  the  farmers  on 
the  line  set  their  clocks  by  them. 
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THE  FITTSFIELD  AND  NORTH  ADAMS  RAILEOAB 
leaves  the  Western  Railroad  at  Pittsfield,  and  extend?  to  North 
Adams,  30  miles :  it  was  opened  in  Oct  1846,  and  cost  about 
$450,000.    Fart  60  cents. 

Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  (see  Maps  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.) 
— Trains  leave  Boston,  from  the  Worcester  depot,  Beach-st,  op- 
posite the  United  States  Hotel,  ihrte  times  daily  for  Albanyi 
Sundays  excepted.  Those  leavmg  in  the  morning  reach  Spring- 
field in  time  to  dine,  and  stop  half  an  hour ;  those  leaving  Boston 
in  the  afternoon  stop  overnight  at  Springfield,  and  leave  nert 
morning  for  Albany,  arriving  there  about  noon.  Usual  time  be* 
ttoeen  Boston  and  Albany,  10  hours.  Fare  $5.00.  The  trains 
for  Troy  leave  Greenbush  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  Bostoik 
Stages  and  other  conveyances  will  be  found  at  most  of  the  depots 
on  the  route,  to  convey  passengers  to  the  various  hotels  and  places 
in  the  viciflity.  {For  the  route  from  Boston  to  WorcesisTf 
page  74. 

The  stopping-places  between  Worcester  and  Springfield,  (e 
Map  No.  7,)  with  fares  and  distances  from  Boston,  &c.,  are  as 
follow :  Clappville,  53  miles,  $1.50  ;  Charlton  Depot,*  57,  $1.60; 
Spencer,  62,  $1.70 ;  E.  Brookfield,  64,  $1.75 ;  S,  Brookfield, 
67,  $1.95  ;  West  Brookfield,  69,  $1.96  ;  Warren,  73,  $2.05  ; 
Palmer  Depot,  83,  $2.25  ;  N,  Wilbraham,  89,  $2.55 ;  Wilbra^ 
ham,  92,  $2.65. — We  now  arrive  at 

Springfield,  the  most  important  of  the  towns  on  this  route, 
lying  upon  the  e.  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  98  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, 102  from  Albany,  18  from  Northampton,  36  from  Green- 
field, 26  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  142  from  the  city  of  N.  York. 
It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland  and  river  trade,  its  natural  as 
well  as  artificial  advantages  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant commercial  depots  on  Connecticut  river.  It  has  railroads 
diverging  from  it,  on  the  e.  to  Boston,  on  the  w.  to  Albany,  N.Y.» 
on  the  N.  to  Greenfield,  (this  road  is  being  extended  to  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,)  on  the  s.  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven ;  and  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad,  which  now  connects  H 


*  From  Charlton  Depot,  it  is  designed  to  extend  a  branch,  to  be  called 
the  Southbridge  Branch  Railroad,  to  Southbridge,  10  miles.    It  will  proba- 
bly  be  opened  for  travel  during  the  pTeseuX  -^e^x. 
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with  the  great  commercial  depot  of  the  Union.  The  houses  here 
are  well  made  and  uniformly  built  of  brick,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  town  is  lively  and  cheerful.  Main-st|  the  principal,  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  river 
The  chief  part  of  the  business  of  Springfield  is  transacted  in  this 
EPtreet    Pop.  in  Jan.  1860,  20,721. 

Cars  leave  Springfield  for  Hartford  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains 
from  Boston  ;  and  for  Greenfield  three  times  daily.  During  the 
season  of  navigation,  steamboats  ply  between  this  place  and  Hart- 
ford, and  other  towns  on  the  river. 

The  United  States  Amwry,  at  this  place,  is  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  country.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  village.  The  buildings,  which  are  of  brick, 
are  arranged  around  a  square  of  about  20  acres,  presenting  a 
handsome  appearance.  A  cupola  on  one  of  them  affords  a  de- 
lightful view  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.  *There  are 
about  300  men  employed  in  the  Arseual.  About  15,000  muskets 
are  annually  made  here,  and  150,000  are  stored  in  the  buildings 
connected  with  this  establishment  There  are  several  well-kept 
hotels  in  Springfield,  that  offer  excellent  accommodations  at  a 
reasonable  rate.     Fare  from  Boston,  $2.50:  time  about  5  hours. 

West  Springfield,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  100  miles  from 
Boston,  and  two  miles  from  Springfield,  is  connected  with  the 
latter  place  by  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut,  four  ferries  and 
also  by  the  Western  Railroad,  which  passes  through  it.  It  is 
equidistant  from  Boston  and  Albany.     Fare  $2.85. 

Westfield,  on  the  river  of  the. same  name,  is  a  delightful  'own, 
with  great  natural  beauties.  It  is  108  miles  from  Boston,  lying 
in  a  valley  about  four  miles  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  hills 
of  considerable  height.  Here  the  canal  road  from  New  Haven 
joins  the  Western.  Fare  |2,96.  Russell,  116  miles  from  Bos- 
ton, $3.05;  Chester  Village,  119,  $3.15;  Chester  Factory, 
126,  $3.35  ;  N.  Becket,  135,  $3.60  ;  Washington  Summit,  138, 
$3.70  ;  Hinsdale,  143,  $3.85  ;  Dalton,  146,  $3.90. 

PrrrsFiELD,  151  miles  from  Bostou,  is  a  large  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  town,  elevated  1 ,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  151  miles  w.  from  Boston,  and  49  e.  from  Albany.  The 
-village  is  beautifully  situated^  and  coutaiuB   many  ViondfiomA 
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dwellings.  In  ttfis  village  there  is  still  standing  one  cf  the  origl* 
nal  forest  trees — a  large  elm,  120  feet  high,  and  90  feet  to  thn 
lowest  linih — an  interesting  relic  of  the  primitive  woods,  and 
justly  esteemed  a  curiosity  by  persons  visiting  this  place.  Pitts- 
field  contains  a  medical  institution,  and  a  seminary  of  leammg 
The  town  received  its  present  name  in  1761,  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  (Earl  of  Chatham,)  the  celebrated  British  statesman.  Fare 
from.  Boston,  $4.00. 

Shaker  Village,  156  miles  from  Boston,  Fare  $4.20 ;  Rich- 
mond, 1 59,  $4.35. — ^The  State  Line,  162  miles  from  Boston  and  38 
from  Albany,  is  the  point  from  whence  diverges  the  Housatonic 
Railroad,  terminating  at  Bridgeport,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  98 
miles,  and  also  that  of  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad  to 
Hudson,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  33  miles. — Canaan,  167 
miles  from  Boston,  $4.60 ;  E.  Chatham,  172,  $4.70 ;  Chatham 
Four  Corners,  177,  $4.90  ;  Kinderhook,  184,  $4.95  ;  Schodae, 
192,  $5.00, — arrive  at  Greenbush,  and  cross  the  ferry  to  Albany, 
200  miles  from  Boston.     Fare  $5.00. 


OONNEOTIOUT  RIVER   RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  8.) 

This  road  extends  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Greenfield,  36 
miles:  it  is  being  continued  to  Brattleboro',  Ver.,  and  from 
thence  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  it  will  meet  the  railroads  from 
Boston  on  their  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  West.  The 
road  from  Springfield  to  Northampton,  a  distance  of  17  miles, 
was  opened  in  1845,  and  from  thence  to  Greenfield,  19  miles,  in 
1846.    This  road  cost  $1,010,542. 

Route  from  Springfield  to  Northampton  and  Greenfibux 
— ^To  Cabot  Junction  is  four  miles.  Here  is  situated  Cabotville, 
a  large  manufacturing  village  on  the  Chickopee  river.  There 
are  three  cotton  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,700,000  giving  employment  to  upwards  of  1,500  operativea 
The  Ames  Company  are  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Bwords,  brass  cannon,  bells,  machinery,  and  cutlery. — Chickopee 
I^alls,  another  important  manufactoxmg  ^vVWa.^)  ifl  united  with 
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Cabotville  by  the  Chickopee  Branch  Railroad^  two  miles  long 
There  is  a  cotton  manufacturing  company  established  here  with 
a  capital  of  $700,000,  giving  employment  to  about  800  operatives. 
There  are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  paper,  iron  castings, 
6re-arm8,  machinery,  dLc. — Willimansett,  7  miles,  Fare2Q  cents  ; 
Smitk*8  Ferry,  13  miles,  37^  cents. 

Northampton,  17  miles  from  Springfield,  is  delightfully  Situ- 
ated on  the  w.  side  of  Connecticut  river,  on  rising  ground,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  large  tracts  of  fertile 
meadow  land.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  travellers,  and 
IB  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  New  England.  Agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  pursuits  are  the  chief  employments  of 
the  people.  For  some  years  past  it  has  prosecuted  with  spirit  and 
success  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm,  and  large  quantities  of  sew- 
ing silk  are  annually  produced.     Pop.  about  5,000.    Fare  50  cts. 

Mount  Tom  is  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Connecticut  river,  and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  e.  or  opposite  side ; 
the  former  is  elevated  14^14  feet,  and  the  latter  1,120.  To  visit 
Mount  Holyoke  the  traveller  must  cross  the  ferry,  which  lands 
hun  at  the  base  of  this  renowned  elevation,  where,  by  a  rather 
steep  ascent,  he  can  attain  its  very  summit,  upon  which  houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  visiters  have  been  erected.  Here  he 
will  be  amply  rewarded  by  a  view  of  the  vast  panorama  of  varied 
beauty  which  lies  spread  at  his  feet,  and  extends  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  horizon.  Immediately  beneath,  the  beautiful  Con- 
necticut winds  through  one  of  the  richest  valleys  of  New  Eng- 
land,— a  valley  checkered  with  fields  and  woods,  hillock  and  dale. 

Passing  Northampton,  we  proceed  to  Hatfield.  Fare  65  cents. 
In  this  town  large  quantities  of  broom-corn  are  grown,  and  brooms 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent ;  also  vehicles,  boots,  shoes,  &c 

Whately,  26  miles  from  Springfield.  Fare  75  cents.  It  is 
watered  by  Mill  river  and  West  Brook,  on  which  streams  are  tan- 
neries, manufactories  of  woollen  goods,  of  gimlets,  hammers, 
&c.  Like  the  above  town,  it  produces  broom-corn  in  abun- 
dance, which  is  manufactured  into  brooms.  A  few  miles  w.  of 
the  Connecticut,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Whately,  is  Mount 
Esher,  which  rises  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  river,  from  which 
the  pnwpect  is  very  imposinjgf. 
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1,000  feet  above  the  Connecticut  river:  it  is  composed  of  pad- 
ding-stone, and  the  small  stones  within  it,  of  various  sizes  and 
o{  every  color,  are  round  and  smooth,  as  though  washed  by  the 
ocean.  There  is  a  cavern  on  one  side  of  the  mountam,  which 
is  about  60  feet  deep  and  150  in  length  ;  and  on  the  n.  w.  side, 
in  the  n.  part  of  Sunderland,  are  a  curious  cave  and  fissure. 
From  Sunderland  the  traveller  can  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Con- 
necticut to  Whately,  and  thence  to  Deerfield. 

ROUTES  FROM  OONOORD,  N.  H.,  (See  Map  No.  9.)— From 
this  place  a  chain  of  railroads  leads  in  a  s.  and  s.  e.  direction  to 
Boston,  and  in  a  n.  w.  to  the  Connecticut  river  at  Lebanon :  an- 
other runs  towards  Winnipiseogee  Lake  in  the  n.,  and  one  on  the 
E.  to  Portsmouth. 


BOSTON,  OONOORD,  AND  MONTREAL  RAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  5.) 

This  road  will  extend  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  Plymouth,  on  the 
Pemigewasset  river,  45  miles ;  thence  to  Haverhill,  on  the  Con- 
necticut, there  connecting  with  a  road  leading  to  Montreal.  The 
cost  to  Meredith  Bridge,  27  miles,  is  about  $343,703.  Fare  from 
Boston  to  E.  Concord,  $1.60  ;  N.  Concord,  $1.70  ;  Canterbury, 
$1.75;  Northfield,  $1.85;  Sanbornton  Bridge,  $2.00;  Union 
Bridge,  $2.10  ;  Meredir  Bridge,  $2.25  ;  Lake  Village,  $2.30. 

Stages  leave  Meredith  daily  (connecting  with  other  lines)  for 
all  the  principal  towns  in  northern  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  the  Canadas. 


THE   NORTHERN   RAH.ROAD,   N.  H. 
(See  Map  No.  9.) 

!  This  highly  important  thoroughfare  is  a  continuation  of  the 

\      route  from  Boston  to  Concord  via  Lowell  and  Nashua,  to  the  vil- 

t      lage  of  Lebanon,  which  is  within  about  five  miles  of  the  Con- 

necticut  river ;  the  completion  of  which  to  the  mouth  of  White 

river,  Vt,  including  the  construction  of  a  truss-bridge,  some  600 

feet  long,  over  the  Connecticut,    was    effected  in  ee&aoxL  iox  ^^^ 
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opening,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1848,  of  the  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road to  Northfield,  and  thence  to  Montpelier.  The  latter  road 
(see  Map  No.  10)  now  unites  the  Connecticut  river  with  Lake 
Champlain,  and  by  the  extension  road  from  Burlington  to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  will  counect  with  Montreal.  It  will  also  form, 
with  that  of  the  Ogdensburg  road,  a  continuous  line  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  great  lakes.  The  Northern  Railroad,  from  the  yalley 
of  the  Merrimac  to  that  of  the  Connecticut,  69  miles,  passes 
oyer  a  rough  and  forbidding  country,  and  seyere  natural  obstacles 
have  been  overcome  in  its  construction.  More  than  3,354,000 
\ubic  yards  of  earth  and  87,000  of  solid  rock  have  been  removed, 
and  64,354  perches  of  bridge  and  culvert  masonry  constructed, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000.  The  sununit  of  the  road  is  in 
Orange,  and  is  about  700  feet  above  the  Merrimac  and  500 
above  the  Connecticut.  It  is  overcome  by  a  grade  of  50  feet, 
which  is  the  highest  on  the  whole  line.  The  Northern  Railroad 
between  Concord  and  Franklin  was  opened  Dec.  28,  1846,  and 
to  Lebanon  Nov.  17,  1847.  The  whole  original  capital  stock  of 
this  company  was  $1,500,000,  with  the  right  to.  increase  it  if 
found  necessary. 

Route  from  Concord  to  Lebanon,  (see  Map  No.  9.)— On 
leaving  the  Concord  depot  it  passes  along  upon  the  interval  e.  of 
the  village,  and  crossing  Horse-Shoe  Pond  takes  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  river,  keeping  the  w.  bank,  (to  enable  it  to  do 
which  the  river  has  been  turned  from  its  ancient  bed,)  and  pass- 
ing along  not  far  from  the  West  Parish  in  Concord,  where  a  depot 
is  established  with  the  name  of  West  Concord, 

The  next  stopping-place  is  near  Fiskerville,  a  bustling  little 
village  upon  Contoocook  river.  Here  the  track  crosses  Mrs.  Dus- 
tan's  Island,  made  illustrious  by  the  notable  exploit  of  that  lady 
with  the  Indians,  in  March,  1698.  Passing  on,  the  next  depot 
is  at  Bo8cawen,  a  very  excellent  farming  town  ;  thence  to  North 
Boacawen  and  to  Franklin^  18  miles  from  Concord,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  at  the  head  of  Merrimac  river,  or  at  the 
junction  of  Pemigewasset  and  Winnipiseogee  rivers.  Franklin 
contains  about  2,000  inhabitants. 

This  route  is  one  of  considerable  interest  and  picturesque  bean- 
ty:  it  pasaea  through  the  Webetoi  iaim,  an  object  of  curioeity  to 
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Strangers,  as  being 'the  place  where  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
DasBed  his  youth.  Fare  from  Concord  to  W,  Concord,  10  cents ; 
to  Fiaherville,  20 ;  to  Boacawen,  25 ;  to  W.  Boscawen^  35  ;  to 
Franklin,  50  j  to  E.  Andover,  65  ;  to  Andover,  80  ;  to  W.  An- 
dover,  85  ;  to  Danbury,  $1.00 ;  to  Grafton,  $1.15 ;  to  Canaan, 
$1.35  ;  to  Enfield,  $1.50  ;  to  E,  Lebanon,  $1.55  ;  to  Lebanon, 
$1.65  ;  to  W.  Lebanon,  $1.75.  Fare  from  Boston  to  the  latter 
place,  $3.25.    Distance  142  miles 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  is  situated  a  few  miles  n.  of  W.  Lebanoui  on 
an  extensive  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
180  feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters.  The  principal  houses  are 
erected  around  a  square  of  12  acres  ;  the  remainder  stand  on  dif- 
ferent streets,  leading  from  the  green  in  all  directions.  This  is 
the  seat  of  Dartmouth  College,  founded  in  1769,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Indians,  and  named  after  William,  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
It  is  an  institution  which  holds  a  very  respectable  rank  for  learn- 
ing and  influence,  and  the  ability  of  its  officers. — {For  the  con- 
tinuation  of  this  route  through  Vermont,  see  "  Vermont  Central 
Raihroad.") 

Routes  from  FrrciiBURa.r— At  Fitchburg,  the  traveller  will  find 
stages  to  convey  him  to  places  in  the  vicinity,  and  also  to  those 
at  a  distance,  away  from  the  line  of  railroads.  Trains  leave 
fitchburg  for  Boston  four  times  daily  ;  trains  also  connect  with 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  Railroad,  and  also  with  the 
Cheshire  Railroad. 


VERMONT  AND   MASSACHUSETTS   RAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  9.) 

This  road  leaves  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  at  Fitchburg,  passing 
through  Athol,  Northfield,  &c.,  to  Brattleboro*,  Ver.  ;  thence 
np  the  Connecticut  river  to  Bellows  Falls,  where  it  will  unite 
with  the  chain  of  railroads  through  Western  Vermont  to  Bur- 
lington, and  also  with  those  following  up  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut It  is  open  for  travel  to  Athol,  33  m^lles  fiom  YWOc^swi^ 
and  83  from  Boeton.    An  attempt  has  been  made  \a  oXAwol  ^ 
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charter  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Greenfield^  Mass., 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  Greenfield,  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
Railroad  would  then  connect  Troy  with  Boston,  making  a  new 
route  from  the  latter  city  to  the  Hudson  river. 

From  Boston  to  Athol. — To  Fitchburg,  50  miles,  $1.00, 
(see  this  route  ;)  thence  to  W.  Fitchburgf  52,  $1.10  ;  Westmin- 
ster, 55,  $1.12;  S^.  Ashburnham,  60,  $li35 ;  Gardner^  65, 
$1.37;  Templeton,  70,  $1.50;  Baldwinsville,  71,  $1.55;  S, 
Royalston,  77,  $1.75  ;  Athol,  83,  $1.85 ;  S.  Orange,  87,  $1.95 ; 
Wendell,  91,  $2.05  ;  Ewing,  94,  $2.15. 

Athol,  a  manufacturing  place,  receives  great  water-power  from 
Miller's  river. — Northfield  consists  of  one  street  a  mile  long :  the 
houses  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  appearance. 

Brattleboro*,  Vt.  is  a  very  pleasant  place,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated plain  above  the  Connecticut  The  vicinity  is  noted  for  its 
invigorating  air,  pure  water,  and  fine  mountain  scenery.  The 
town  is  connected  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  hand- 
some covered  bridge.  There  are  several  factories  and  mills  here, 
which  derive  their  power  from  a  creek,  whose  water  falls  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks. 

Bellows  Falls  are  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  Connecticut,  ex- 
tending about  a  mile  along  the  base  of  a  high  and  precipitous 
hill,  known  as  "Fall  Mountain,"  which  skirts  the  river  on  the 
New  Hampshire  side.  At  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at 
this  place,  the  visiter  can  stand  directly  over  the  boiling  flood ; 
viewed  from  whence,  the  whole  scene  is  wild  and  exciting  in  the 
extreme.  The  Connecticut  is  here  compressed  into  so  narrow  a 
compass  that  it  seems  as  if  one  could  almost  leap  across  it.  The 
water,  which  is  almost  one  dense  mass  of  foam,  rushes  through 
this  chasm  with  such  velocity,  that  in  striking  on  the  rocks  be- 
low, it  is  forced  back  upon  itself  for  a  considerable  distance.  In 
no  place  is  the  fall  perpendicular  to  any  considerable  extent,  but . 
in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  the  waters  descend  about  50  feet 
A  canal  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  with  locks,  was  constructed 
round  the  falls,  many  years  since,  at  an  expense  of  $50,000. 
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CHESHIRE   EAUiROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  9.) 

This  route  is  also  an  extension  of  the  Fitchburg  road :  it  leaves 
the  junction  at  South  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  and  when  comfrieted 
will  pass  through  Keene,  N.  H.,  to  Bellows  Falls,  at  which  place 
it  will  connect  with  the  Rutland  road  and  the  valley  of  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  also  with  the  Sullivan  road,  a  branch  uniting 
the  Cheshire  with  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad.  This  road 
will  receive  a  great  part  of  the  travel  and  business  of  the  Rut- 
land, with  which  and  the  Fitchburg  it  will  form  the  shortest, 
cheapest,  and  one  of  the  best  railroad  lines  between  Boston  and 
Burlington.  It  will  have  an  equal  chance  of  doing  the  business 
created  by  the  opening  of  the  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  and  also  of 
Montreal.  The  Cheshire  Railroad  is  now  opened  through  to 
Bellows  Falls,  110  miles  from  Boston,  and  18  from  Keene,  N.  H. 

Route  fbom  Boston  to  Bellows  Falls. — To  Fitchburgy  50 
miles,  %lfiO\  South  Ashimrnham,  61,  $1,25;  Winchendoriy  69, 
|1,50 ;  Fitzwilliam,  78,  $1,65  ;  Troy,  83,  $1,70 ;  Keene,  93,  $1,90 ; 
Westmoreland,  105,  $2,15  ;  Waipole,  HI,  $2,30 ;  Bellows  Fall% 
115,  $2,36. 

Keene,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  the  state,  is  situated  on  a 
flat  E.  of  the  Ashuelot  river.  It  is  particularly  entitled  to  notice 
for  the  extent,  width,  and  uniform  level  of  its  streets.  The 
main  street,  extending  one  mile  in  a  straight  line,  is  almost  a 
perfect  level,  and  is  well  ornamented  with  trees.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  business,  there  being  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments here.  Passengers  will  find  stage  conveyance  at  Win- 
chendon  to  Rindge  and  Jaflfrey  ;  at  Fitzwilliam,  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  on  arrival  of  the  first  train  from  Bos- 
ton, to  Richmond,  Winchester,  Hinsdale,  and  Brattleboro' ;  and 
on  opposite  days  from  those  places  to  Fitzwilliam. — At  Troy, 
stages  will  connect  with  all  the  trains,  through  Keene  and  Bel- 
lows Falls,  to  and  from  all  Western  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Canada,  and  Northern  New  York. 

THE  SULLIVAN  RAILROAD,  25  miles  in  length,  coii\i^c\& 
with  the  Cheshire  road  at  Bellows  Falls,  and  \mvlQa  \1  -^VOci^'^ 
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Vermont,  Central,  and  Passumpaic  Railroads.    Bellows  Falls 
TO  Windsor,  <fec — To  Charlestotmy  8  miles,  fare  25  cents ;  i\r, 
Charlestown^  13,  40  cts. ;  Claremont^  17,  50  cts. ;  Windsor,  26,* 
75  cts. ;  Hartland,  29,  90  cts. ;  N,  Hartland,  83,  |1,05   cte. ; 
Hartford,  Vt,  40,  |1,26. 

Routes  feom  Greenfield. — ^Trains  leave  Greenfield  for  North- 
ampton and  Springfield  three  times  daily ;  at  the  latter  place  con- 
necting with  the  trains  for  Boston^  Albany,  Hartford,  and  N.  Ha- 
ven. Fare  fi-om  Greenfield  to  Springfield,  $1,10  ;  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Boston,  $2,75  ;  to  Albany,  $2,25  ;  to  Hartford,  76 
cents  ;  and  to  New  Haven,  $1,87.  From  N.  Haven  to  N.  York  by 
steamboat.    Fare  to  New  York  from  Springfield  about  $3,00. 

Passengers  can  leave  Greenfield  by  the  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chussetts  R.  R.,  for  Fitchburg,  Lowell,  Nashua,  Concord,  and  Bos- 
ton.   Stages  leave  Northampton  for  Amherst,  Easthampton,  <&c. 

From  Greenfield,  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  is  now  con- 
tinued to  Brattleboro',  (see  Map  No.  9,)  uniting  with  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  at  the  State  Line.  This  railroad  com- 
pletes the  connection  with  the  roads  in  progress  pervading  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut,  which,  when  finished,  will  open  a 
railroad  communication  between  New  York  city  and  the  extreme 
northern  boundary  of  Vermont,  and  by  other  roads  yet  to  be 
built,  will  open  the  commimication  with  Montreal  and  Quebec 


THE  RXTTLAND  RAILROAD. 
(See  Maps  Nos.  9  and  10.) 
This  road  is  now  open,  and  extends  from  Bellows  Falls  to  Bur- 
lington, 117  miles :  it  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Cheshire  Rail- 
road in  New  Hampshire,  and  opens  a  new  route  and  the  shortest 
from  Boston  via  Fitchburg  to  Lake  Champlain  and  Canada.  Start- 
ing from  Bellows  Falls,  it  runs  up  the  valley  of  Williams  river ; 
it  then  passes  into  the  valley  of  Black  river,  and  continues  to  the 
Green  Mts. ;  upon  passing  Mt.  Holly  Gap,  it  runs  into  the  valley 
of  Mill  river,  and  the  valley  of  Otter  creek,  till  it  reaches  the  val- 
lej-  of  Lake  Champlain.    For  almost  the  whole  of  its  course,  it 
runa  through  valleys  of  rivers  and  the  yaiXVe^  of  the  lake  with  easy 
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gradual  slopes.  A  branch  road  extends  to  Whitehall,  at  which 
it  unites  with  the  Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad,  thus  open- 
ing a  route  to  New  York. 

From  Bellows  Falls  to  Chester,  12  miles,  40  cents ;  Ludlow, 
26,  80  cts. ;  Mount  Holly,  33,  $1,05  ;  Clarendon,  48,  |1,45  ;  JRut- 
land,  51,  $1,65  ;  Pittsford,  60,  $2,00 ;  Brandon,  68,  $2,26  ;  Mid- 
dlehury,  85,  $2,65  ;  New  Haven,  92,  $2,90 ;  Vergennes,  97,  $3,00 ; 
Ferrisburg,  103,  $3,20;  Charlotte,  107,  $3,25;  Shelburn,  111, 
$3,25  ;  Burlington,  116,  $3,30. 

Chester  is  a  thriving  place.  Ludlow  is  mountainous,  but  con- 
tains good  land  for  the  grazing  of  sheep,  <&c.  Mt.  Holly  is  a  plea- 
sant town,  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The 
soil  is  well  adapted  for  grazing,  and  here  are  produced  large 
quantities  of  wool,  bee^  butter,  and  cheese. 

Rutland  is  a  very  neat  village,  well  built  and  handsomely 
located :  it  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  a  large  section  of  fertile 
country.  Its  agricultural  products  are  large  aud  valuable.  The 
town  is  watered  by  Otter  creek  and  its  tributaries,  which  sup- 
ply it  with  good  water-power,  and  upon  which  are  several  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  (For  continuation  of  this  route,  see 
Jkfap  No.  10.)  From  the  Rutland  Railroad  at  this  place,  a  branch 
will  be  built  to  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  via  Castleton. 

Brandon,  on  the  route  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  is  a  flourishing 
town,  finely  watered  by  Otter  creek,  Mill  river,  and  Spring 
Pond,  on  which  streams  are  good  mill-seats.  Minerals  of  fine 
quality  are  found  in  this  town.  There  are  here  two  curious  cav- 
erns formed  of  limestone,  the  largest  containing  two  apartments, 
each  from  16  to  20  feet  square.  It  is  entered  by  descending  from 
the  surface  about  20  feet. 

Salisbury  is  watered  by  Otter  creek  and  by  Middlebury  and 
Leicester  rivers.  The  latter  affords  a  good  water-power,  which 
propels  a  number  of  valuable  manufacturing  establishments. 

Middlebury  is  a  beautiful  and  flourishing  town  on  Otter  creek : 
at  the  falls  on  this  stream  are  extensive  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ;  and  large  quantities  of  white  and  variegated  marble,  with 
which  the  town  abounds,  are  sawed  and  polished  for  various  uses, 
and  transported  to  market.  It  is  the  shire  town  of  AddisoQ 
county. 
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Vergennea  has  a  fine  sitKntion  on  Oitei  creek,  seven  milei 
from  Lake  Champlain.  The  creek  at  this  pi&ce  is  500  feet  wide, 
and  at  the  falls  is  separated  by  two  islands,  which  form  thred 
distinct  falls  of  37  feet  These  produce  a  great  hydraulic  power, 
rendered  valuable  by  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  comi- 
try,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  will  be  much  increased 
in  value  by  the  opening  of  the  Rutland  Railroad.  From  Ver- 
genues  the  railroad  is  carried  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  Burlington,  and  from  thence  it  will  unite  with' 
Montreal.     (For  description  of  Burlington,  see  Index.) 


i  -. 


FETERBORO'  AND   SHIRLEY  RAILROAD.— This  road,  ez* 
tending  from  the  Fitchburg  road,  in  Groton,  to  West  Towosendy  '    <w< 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1847,  and  is  12^  miles  in  length.  .:    •  ..^ 

From'  Boston  to  W.  Townsend. — Over  the  Fitchburg  Ridl^' --X* 
road  to   Groton,  37  miles.  Fare  90  cents;    Sqnannacodk,  4t/^i!-<$ 
$1.0.5  ;  Townsend  Harbor,  45,  and  Townsend  Centre,  47,  $1; 
W.  Townsend,  49,  $1.25. 

WILTON  RAILROAD,  N.  H.— This  road  is  in  New  Hamjybihei^  j^^\! 
and  connects  at  Nashville  with  the  Concord  and  LoweUr{iiIroad^^|K{^'^ 
and  also  with  the  Nashua  and  Worcester.    It  is  opeiito^lijfift*.   :«£? 
hersty  12  miles,  and  will  be  continued  to  Keene,  via.WiltoaaQicb,.  -«:^ 
Peterboro',  there  intersecting  the  roads  to  Canada*  ..•    •   T"  \^^ 
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(See  Map  No.  XO.)  "'  - 

This  road  unites  with  the  New  Hampshire  Northern,  aad  the 
Pcissumpsic  River  railroads,  at  White  River  Junction,  and  wiA^ 
the  Sullivan  road  at  Windsor ;  thus  continuing  the  routes  throygh- 
New  Hampshire,  and  of  those  meeting  at  Bellows  FaUs,  through 
Vermont  to  Lake  Champlain,  at  Burlingtoa  Another  line  con-. 
nects  this  road  at  Rouse's  Point  with  the  Ogdensburg  road,  and 
also  with  the  line  of  travel  to  Montreal  It  opens>an  e^tpedi--, 
tious  route  between  Canada  and  Boston,  and  in  connection  with' 
the  lines  in  the  valley  of  the  CoxaiecUcut,  with  New  York  city. 


.'.•-  * 
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Route  fbom  Windsor  to  Burlington. — To  Hartlandf  4  miles, 
15  cts. ;  North  Hartland,  9,  30  cts. ;  White  River  Junction^  14, 
-45  cts.;  White  River  Village^  16,  50  cte.;  Sharon,  27,  85  cts., 
South  Roi/altoHj  32,  $1,00 ;  Royalton,  84,  $1,05 ;  Bethel,  39; 
$1,20;  Randolph,  46,  $1,40;  Roxhury,  60,  $1,80;  Northfield, 
~    -67,  $2,05;  Montpelier,  77,  $2,25;  Waterbury,  88,  $2,60;  Bol- 
ton, 95,  $2,75;  Richnwnd,  101,  $2,95;   Williston,  106,  $3,10; 
JSssex,  110,  $3,20 ;  Winooski,  1 14,  $3,35 ;  Burlington,  117,  $3,40 
'  Stages  run  in  connection  with  this  road,  to  all  parts  of  Centra 
-  Northern,  and  Western  Vermont. 

Montpelier,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  is  situated  very  near  the 

' ;   centre  of  the  state.    It  is  surrounded   by  hills  of  considerable 

'^levaUob  ;  and  although  it  is  too  low  to  conunand  an  extensive 

'-^  jpro^ct,  it  is  very  pleasant,   and  quite  romantic   in   its  ap- 

,^ jfil^mxkfie.    It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  from  all  directions,  and 

:^-.^  I^limands  a  large  and  valuable  trade.    (For  Burlington,  see 

:^"     ■  

.^..   )CK]QNfin:0TI0I7T  AND  FASSUMPSIO  BIVERS    RAILROAD. 
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— -TPrrrM    -  ^^®®  ^*P  ^°*  ^®  ) 

,T»t  ."TMs. new  route  will  extend  from  the  mouth  of  White  river,  in 
"'^  -  -  .piurwnd,  Vt.,  opposite  the  town  of  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  following  up 
ij^'  u[e  YaUey  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  rivers,  to  the  north 
,  S^.  ime  of  the  state  at  Derby. 

-f  r '.    The  valley  of*  the  above  rivers  n.  of  the  White,  forms  the  nat- 

•ural  business  centre,  and  the  outlet  of  one  of  the  best  agricultural 

districts' in  New  England,  ^bounding  also  with  available  water- 

;V-.-'power  to  any  desirable  extent     Numerous  business  villages,  and 

^{    «Qm«  of  considerable  importance,  are  located  upon  the  immediate 

V ':    Iffie  of-this  road  within  the  first  75  miles. 

Z'-'-  ThiB  road  meets  at  the  Canada  line  the  St.  Lawrence  ana 
'-'-  .Canada  Railroad,  with  which  it  continues  the  route  of  the  roads 
;,;*  •  in^the  vaUey  of  the  Connecticut,  to  the  city  of  Montreal  A  road 
;-.  -  jhasbeen  authorized,-  connecting  this  route  with  Quebec,  at  a 
:%-  ^  jteint  near  SKerbrooke,  30  miles  distant  from  the  Northern  termi- 
B128  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  rivers  road.  The  placA 
'  -  i>f  intersection  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Quebec  and  'M.QoXxe^i^* 
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Route  feom  Whttb  River  Junction  to  "Wells  Riter. — To 
Norwich  and  Hanover,  5  miles, /are  10  cents ;  Tketfordand  JAme, 
15,  45  cts. ;  North  Thetford,  17,  55  cts. ;  Fairlee  and  Orford,  22, 
Bradford  and  Piermont,  29, 90  cts.;  Neubury,  86,  $1J0 ;  Wdh 
River,  40,  $1,25. 

Stages  leave  the  "Wells  River  station  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars, 
for  all  the  principal  places  in  Northern  Vermont.  Also  for  Lit- 
eton,  Gnildhall,  Colebrook,  and  Stewartstowny  towns  in  New 
Hampshire. 

The  completion  of  these  roads  will  form  almost  a  direct  line 
of  communication  from  Boston  to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  lines  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  will 
open  a  new  thoroughfare  between  New  York  city  and  the  above 
important  places  in  Canada:  for  a  description  of  which,  see 
pages  181  and  186. 


OLD   COLONY   RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  13.) 

This  road  was  opened  for  travel  on  the  19th  of  Nov.  1845,  and 
extends  from  the  South  Cove  in  Boston  to  Plymouth,  37  miles. 
It  is  designed  to  extend  it  through  Sandwich^  to  Barnstable  on 
Cape  Cod,  a  further  distance  of  28  miles.  The  cost  of  this  road 
was  $1,397,058.  The  depot  in  Bostou  is  at  thcL  corner  of  Kneel- 
and  and  South  sts.,  where  tickets  are  procured  before  taking 
seats  in  the  cars.  Stages  and  other  conveyances  are  always  in 
attendance  to  convey  passengers  to  or  from  the  depot,  or  to  any 
part  of  the  city.     Fare  25  cents  each  person. 

The  Dorchester  and  Milton  trains  leave  Boston  five  times 
daily :  the  arrangement  is  similar  from  those  places  to  Boston. 

Dorchester^  four  miles  from  Boston,  lies  on  Dorchester  Bay, 
in  Boston  harbor.  It  is  under  8  high  state  of  cultivation, — ^fruits, 
vegetables,  and  flowers  being  raised  here  in  great  abundance. 
This  town,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for  reaching  Boeton, 
has  become  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  many  of  its  citizena 
Fare  IS  cents 
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Neponset  Village,  situated  in  the  town  of  Dorchester,  is  on 
the  Neponset  river,  near  its  mouth.  It  has  considerable  trade, 
and  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Quiney,  eight  miles  from  Boston,  is  situated  on  Quincy  Bay, 
in  Boston  harbor.  The  Tillage,  which  is  built  on  an  elevated 
plain,  is  remarkable  for  its  neatness  and  beauty.  The  ancestral 
estate  of  the  Quincy  family,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  residences 
in  New  England,  is  in  this  town.  In  a  church  in  the  village, 
erected  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  is  a  beautiful  monument 
to  the  memory  of  John  Adams  and  his  wife.  This  town  supplies 
the  "  Quincy  granite,"  noted  for  its  durability  and  beauty.  Im- 
mense quantities  are  annually  quarried  and  sent  to  various  parts 
of  the  U.  States.  By  means  of  a  railroad  from  the  quarries  to 
Neponset  river,  this  material  is  transported  at  a  small  cost  Fare 
from  Boston,  25  cents. — N.  Braintree,  10^  miles,  25  cents ;  S, 
Braintree,  11^,  30  cents ;  S.  Weymouth,  15, 40  cents  ;  N.  Abing' 
ion,  18,  45  cents ;  Abington,  19i,  50  cents ;  S.  Abington,  21, 
55  cents  ;  N.  Hanson,  23^,  60  cents ;  Hanson,  24|,  65  cents ; 
Plympton,  30, 80  cents ;  Kingston,  33,  90  cents. 

Plymouth,  37  miles  &  b.  from  Boston,  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  landing-place  of  the  "  Pilgrims,"  who  disembarked  here  on 
the  22d  of  Dec  1620.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England. 
Pilgrim  Hall,  the  building  most  worthy  of  notice,  contains  a 
valuable  painting  representing  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  from 
the  **  May  Flower."  It  is  13  by  16  feet,  and  is  valued  at  $3,000. 
The  cabinet  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  contains  many  valuable  an- 
tiquities. From  Burying  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  which  is 
elevated  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
village,  the  harbor,  and  shipping  beyond,  with  the  coast  for  some 
miles  in  extent  "  Plymouth  Rock,"  a  deeply  interesting  spot  to 
New  Englanders,  is  near  the  termination  of.  Leyden-st.  The 
town  contains  about  200  ponds :  the  largest,  called  the  Billing- 
ton  Sea,  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  situated  two 
miles  B.  w.  of  the  village,  and  contains  a  good  supply  of  pickerel 
and  perch.  Fare  from  Boston  to  Plymouth,  $1.10:  usual  time 
If  hours.  Stages  convey  passengers  from  Plymouth  to  Barn- 
stable, 38  miles,  and  to  other  places  on  Gape  Cod.  Sta^  «lIm^ 
leave  Kingrton  for  Datbary,  three  miles  distant.     ^^s^'W^X 
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also  be  found  at  most  of  the  depots  on  the  route  to  carry  to  any 
of  the  neighboring  towns  or  Tillages.    Pop.  7,088. 

THE  BRIDaEWATER  BRANOH,  six  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  connects  with  the  Old  Colony  road  at  S.  Abington,  and 
paHses  from  thence  through  Northville  and  E.  Bridgewater  U 
Bridgewater,  21^  miles  from  Boston.    Fare  65  cents. 

THE  SOUTH  SHORE  RAILROAD  commences  at  the  Old  Col- 
ony  Railroad  in  Quincy,  and  is  opened  to  Oohasset. 

From  Boston  to  Cohasskt. — ^To  Quinct/y  8  miles,  fare  26  eta ; 
E.  Braintreey  11,  34  cts. ;  Weymouth^  12, 35  cts. ;  N.  Weymouth^ 
14,  40  cts.;  E.  WeymoxUh,  15,  43  cts.;  Hingham,  18,  45  cts.; 
Nantasket,  20,  50  cts. ;  Gohaasety  22,  60  cts. 

Hingham,  a  pleasant  town  situated  on  Boston  harbor,  lies  12 
miles  E.  of  Boston  by  water,  and  14  by  land.  It  is  also  five  miles 
B.  w.  from  Nantasket  Beach,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Oohas- 
set village.  It  is,  during  the  summer  months,  an  agreeable  [dace 
of  resort  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  also  for  strangers  visiting 
that  city.  The  ride  by  steamboat  through  Boston  harbor,  and 
the  passage  among  the  many  beautiful  islands,  is  truly  delightful 
The  scenery  from  the  hills  in  the  village  present  fine  and  exten- 
sive views  of  the  bay  and  surrounding  country.  A  steamboat 
plies  regularly  between  Hingham  and  Boston,  making  three  trips 
daily  during  the  summer  months.  Fare  25  cents.  The  Old 
Colonv  House,  an  excellent  hotel,  is  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  steamboat  landing. 

Cohaseett  five  miles  from  Hingham,  is  of  easy  access  from  the 
latter  place.  The  situation  being  cool  and  refreshing  of  a  hot 
sunmier's  day,  large  numbers  are  attracted  thither.  The  bathing, 
fishing,  and  marine  scenery  are  equal  to  any  on  the  coast 

In  the  s.  part  of  the  town  of  Marshjield  is  situated  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster's  country  seat:  it  lies  12  miles  n.  from  Plymouth, 
in  full  view  of  the  open  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated 
grounds. 

Duxbury,  a  maritime  town,  is  six  miles  n.  from  Plymouth  and 

30  8.  E.  from  Boston.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  groundy 

Mod  commaadB  a  view  of  th^  oceaxi.    At  present  the  most  oon- 
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Tenient  way  of  reaching  this  place  from  Boston  is  by  the  Old 
Colony  Railroad  to  Kingston,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Dnxbory, 
three  miles. 


FALL  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

This  roud  extends  from  the  Old  Colony  at  S.  Braintree  11 J 
miles  from  Boston,  to  the  town  of  Fall  River.  It  is  42  miles  in 
length,  and  cost  $1,050,000,  or  $$25,000  per  mile.  It  was  open- 
ed for  travel  in  1846. 

-  Route  from  Boston  to  Fall  River. — Trains  leave  the  Old 
Colony  depot,  Boston,  daily,  passing  over  that  road  to  S.  Brain- 
tree,  (see  Map  No.  12 ;)  from  thence  to  Randolph,  15  miles.  Fare 
35  cents ;  to  E.  Stoughton,  17,  40  cents ;  to  N,  Bridgewater, 
20,  50  cents;  to  E,  and  W.  Bridgewater,  25,  60  cents;  to 
Bridgewater,  27,  65  cents,  (now  see  Map  No.  11 ;)  Titicut,  31, 
70  cents ;  Middleboro*,  35,  80  cents ;  Myrick'e  Station,  42, 
91.00 ;  Aesonet  or  Freetown,  45,  $1.10 ;  Tcrry*8,  47^,  $li20 ; 
Somerset,  48^,  $1.25  ;  Fall  River,  53,  $1.35. 

Fall  River,  a  flourishing  and  important  manufacturing  town, 
18  situated  on  the  falls  of  the  outlet  of  the  Watappa  Ponds,  at  the 
junction  of  the  stream  with  Taunton  river,  and  near  Mount 
Hope  Bay.  These  ponds  contain  about  5,000  acres,  being  11 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  about  one  mile  broad.  They  are 
produced  by  deep,  never-failing  springs,  and  are  two  miles  k.  of 
the  village.  The  descent  of  the  river  is  136  feet  in  a  regular 
▼olmne  of  water,  not  liable  to  excess  or  diminution,  and  adequate 
to  heavy  manufacturing  operations.  The  harbor  of  Fall  River  is 
safe,  and  of  easy  access,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
■hips  of  the  largest  class.  Several  vessels  firom  this  port  are  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fishery,  and  many  others  are  employed  in 
the  coasting  trade.  The  principal  business  of  the  place  consists 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  machinery,  stoves,  the  print- 
ing of  calico,  &.C.  The  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
irony  wholly  operated  by  steam,  is  on  a  very  large  scale,  employ- 
ing between  400  and  500  hands,  and  using  up  about  SO  Vj(SDB  <A 
pig  and  hoop  mm  per  day.    Fop,  in  Jaa  1850,  11,%0^ 
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On  Sunday,  July  2d,  1843,  Fall  River  was  visited  by  a  de* 
structive  fire,  in  which  200  buildings,  including  the  Pocasset  Hotel, 
a  splendid  structure,  were  consumed.  The  loss  of  property  was 
estimated  at  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

There  are  regular  stage  routes  to  New  Bedford,  Taunton, 
Bristol,  and  Providence.  There  is  also  a  steamboat  line  to  the 
latter  place,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  which  plies  daily,  each  way. 

Route  from  Boston  to  New  York  via  Fall  River  and  New- 
port.— Passengers  take  the  cars  in  Boston,  at  the  Old  Colony 
depot,  corner  of  Kneeland  and  South  sts.  (For  the  route  to  Fall 
River,  see  page  97.)  At  Fall  River  the  railroad  from  Boston  ter- 
minates, and  passengers  are  conveyed  from  thence  in  one  of  the 
splendid  steamers  belonging  to  this  line,  through  Narragansett . 
Bay  (see  Map  No.  14)  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  18  miles  distant,  where 
the  steamer  stops  to  land  and  receive  passengers,  and  are  con- 
veyed from  thence  round  Point  Judith,  and  through  Long  Island 
Sound  (see  Map  No.  15)  and  the  East  River,  passing  over  the 
boiling  waters  of  "  Hurl  Gate,"  to  the  city  of  New  York,  arri- 
ving at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning ;  distant  from  Boston, 
236  miles.  Fare  $5.00  ;  state-room  $1.00  extra.  (For  city  of 
New  York,  see  page  118.) 

Newport,  one  of  the  towns  where  the  state  legislature  holds 
its  sessions,  is  situated  on  Rhode  Island,  (the  island  from  which 
the  name  of  the  state  is  derived,)  in  Narragansett  Bay,  and  is, 
by  the  channel,  5  miles  from  the  sea,  30  miles  s.  z,  from  Provi- 
dence, 71  from  Boston,  and  165  from  New  York.  The  harbor, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  safe,  and  accessible  by  ships  of 
the  largest  class.  The  town,  lying  on  ground  gradually  rising 
fram  the  water,  has  a  beautiful  site  facing  the  harbor,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
its  cooling  ocean  breezes,  and  its  fine  views,  which  have  made  it 
a  favorite  resort  during  the  summer  season.  Visiters  and  inva- 
lids will  here  find  every  accommodation,  either  at  hotels  or  board- 
ing-houses. Sea-bathing,  fishing,  sailing,  and  riding,  are  the 
chief  amusements.  In  the  waters  in  this  vicinity  there  are  about 
60  different  kinds  of  fin  and  shell  fish,  which  are  taken  in  great 
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OAFE  OOD  BRANOH  RAILROAD. 

This. road  leaves  the  Old  Colony  at  Middleboro'  Four  Oomers, 
and  extends  to  Wareham,  and  from  thence  to  Sandwich,  28  miles. 

Route  from  Boston. — ^From  the  depot  of  the  Old  Colony  Rail- 
road to  Middleboro*,  35  miles,  fare  80  cents ;  to  Rock  Meeting- 
House,  38^,  95  cts.;  S.  Middleboro',  42i  $1,10;  W.  Wareham, 
46,  $1,20  ;  Wareham,  49i  $1,26  ;  Agawam,  50^,  $1,83 ;  Cohas- 
set  Narrows,  65,  $1,45 ;  Monument,  67,  $1,50 ;  N.  Sandwich,  24, 
$1,60;  W.  Sandwidi,  26,  $1,50  ;  Sandwich,  28,  $1,50. 

'Wareham^  at  the  head  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  favorahly  situated 
for  trade  and  commerce.  Its  harbor  is  safe  for  vessels  drawing 
12  feet  of  water :  240  coasting  vessels  arrived  here  in  1844, 
bringing  und  taking  away  50,000  tons  of  merchandise.  There 
were  also  belonging  to  this  port  three  ships  and  three  brigs  en- 
gaged in  the  whaling  business,  at  an  outfit  of  $131,000.  In  the 
town  of  Wareham  are  several  ponds  containing  a  great  variety 
of  fish,  whilst  the  shores  abound  with  oysters,  lobsters,  clams,  &c., 
and  the  forests  with  game.  This  and  the  adjoining  towns  affi>rd 
a  great  field  for  the  sportsman. 


TAUNTON  BRANOH  RAILROAD,  AND  NEW  BEDFORD  AND 

TAUNTON  RAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  11.)  ^ 

The  former  of  these  leaves  the  Providence  Railroad  at  Mans- 
field, and  extends  to  Taunton,  11  miles.  It  was  opened  for  travel 
in  1836,  and  cost  $250,000.  The  latter  road  is  a  continuation 
of  the  former  to  the  city  of  New  Bedford :  it  was  opened  in  1840, 
is  20  miles  long,  and  cost  $400,000. 

Route  from  Boston  to  Taunton  and  New  Bedford. — Pas- 
sengers by  this  route  will  take  the  cars  of  the  Providence  Rail- 
road at  their  depot  in  Boston,  near  the  foot  of  the  "  Common," 
to  Mansjieldy  25  miles,  (for  this  part  of  the  route,  see  page  102;) 
thence  to  Norton,  29,  Fare  70  cents  ;  Taunton,  36,  75  cents  ; 
Myricks,  42,  $1.00 ;  New  Bedford,  56,  $1.50 :  usual  time  from 
Boston,  3  hours. 
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Tauntorif  a  beautiful  town,  is  situated  on  Mill  river,  at  its 
junction  with  Taunton  river.  The  latter  is  navigable  to  Taun- 
ton for  vessels  of  small  draft,  and  affords  groat  water-power.  The 
village,  in  the  centre  of  the  township,  contains  many  handsome 
public  and  private  buildings,  located  around  a  fine  enclosure, 
called  Taunton  Chreen,  a  public  walk  ornamented  with  treea — 
The  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery,  near  Taunton  Green,  is  laid  out 
in  a  tasteful  manner,  on  the  plan  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
near  Boston. 

New  Bedford,  an  important  place  of  business,  and  port  of 
entry,  is  on  the  w.  side  of  Acushnet  river,  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  an  estuary  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  It  is  situated  in  N.  Lat 
41°  37'  43",  W.  Long.  75°  59',  and  is  56  miles  from  Boston,  230 
from  New  York,  14  from  Fall  River,  and  55  from  Nantucket 
Between  the  latter  place  and  New  Bedford  there  is  a  regular 
steamboat  communication. 

The  city  of  New  Bedford  is  built  upon  rising  ground,  and  the 
streets  are  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  buildings  are  mostly  of  wood,  although 
more  durable  materials  are  now  used  to  some  extent.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  neatly  surrounded  by  extensive  and  well -cultivated 
gardens,  and  the  streets  on  which  they  are  built  are  bordered 
with  ornamental  trees.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Town  Hall,  Custom-House,  and  Court-House.  The 
former  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  granite,  100  feet  long,  60 
wide,  ayd  three  stories  high — the  lower  of  which  is  used  as  a 
public  market  The  Custom-House,  built  of  granite,  is  also  a 
fine  structure.  In  this  building  is  the  Post-Office.  The  Court- 
House  is  a  plain  structure,  built  of  brick.  The  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Correction  are  near  it 

The  people  of  New  Bedford  are  extensively  engaged  in  the 
whale-fishery.  This  branch  of  trade  is,  however,  declining,  ow- 
ing to  the  diminution  of  profits.  We  copy  from  the  Whalemen's 
Shipping  List  of  New  Bedford  the  following  statistics  in  regard 
to  it : — Whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery,  Jan. 
1,  1848,  617  ships  and  barks,  25  brigs,  and  17  schooners — 210,541 
tons.  Whole  number  employed  in  the  fishery,  Jan.  1,  1847,  670 
ablps  and  barks,  31  brigs,  50  schooners,  1  sloop — ^230,218  toni  • 
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showing  a  diminution  of  53  ships  and  barks,  6  brigs,  3  schooners, 
and  1  sloop — 19,677  tons.  The  population  of  New  Bedford,  in 
Jan.  1850.  was  18,870. 

A  steamboat,  running  in  connection  with  the  cars  from  Bos- 
ton, leaves  here  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  (on 
arrival  of  the  early  train,)  for  Nantucket :  time  five  hours,  and 
from  Boston  eight  hours.  A  boat  also  leaves  New  Bedford,  (on 
arrival  of  the  first  train  from  Boston,)  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  for  Martha^s  Vineyard,  Wood*a  Hole, 
and  Holmes's  Hole.  Passengers  from  New  York  to  Stonington 
'lake  the  cars  for  New  Bedford,  and  arrive  at  Nantucket  by 
steamer  the  day  after. 

MILFORD  BRANOH  RAILROAD,  (See  Maps  Nos.  6  and  14.) 
— ^This  is  a  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  opened 
in  Dec.  1847.  It  leaves  that  line  at  S.  Framingfaam,  and  ex- 
tends to  Milford :  length  13  miles. 

From  Boston  to  Holliston  and  Milford. — From  the  Wor- 
cester Railroad  depot,  over  that  route  to  S.  Framingham,  21 
miles ;  from  thence  to  Holliston,  8  miles.  Fare  70  cents  ;  and  to 
Milford,  5  miles ;  total,  34  miles.  Fare  $1.00. 

From  Boston  to  Dedham,  (see  Map  No.  6.) — Passengers  by 
this  route  are  taken  over  the  Providence  Railroad  to  Low  Plain, 
eight  miles.  From  this  place  a  branch  runs  to  Dedham,  two 
miles,  a  very  pleasant  place,  and  the  conveniences  for  reaching 
it  from  Boston  make  it  a  desirable  residence.    Fare  25  cents. 

THE  NORFOLK  OOUNTY  RAILROAD  extends  from  the  Provi- 
dence road  to  Blackstone,  there  intersecting  the  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad.  It  wiU  imite  with  the  other  lines  leading 
to  the  Hudson  river. 

From  Boston  to  Blackstone. — To  Dedham^  10  miles, /ar^  25 
cents ;  8.  Dedham^  14,  35  cts. ;  Durfe^Sy  15, 40  cts. ;  Plympton'a, 
18,  50  cts.;   Walpole,  19,  55  cts.;  N.   Wrentham,  23,  70  cts. 
Franklin,  27,  80  cts. ;  Bellingham,  80,  80  cts. ;  Mill  River,  33 
90  cts. ;  Blackstone,  35,  $1,00. 
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FROVIDENOE   AND  WORCESTER  RAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  14.) 

This  road,  which  extends  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  45  miles,  was  opened  to  Millville,  on  Tuesday,  Sept 
28th,  1847,  and  to  Worcester,  on  the  25th  Oct.  following ;  on 
which  occasion  a  train  of  20  cars  drawn  by  two  locomotives,  and 
containing  1,500  persons,  made  a  pleasure  trip  over  the  road, 
during  the  course  of  which  they  were  saluted  by  the  discharge 
of  artillery  along  the  whole  line,  and  were  received  at  Worcester 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.    Cost  $1,226,223. 

From  Providence  to  Worcester. — Trains  stop  at  Pawtuck' 
etf  Central  Falls fValley  Falls^  Lonsdale t  Ashton,  Albion, Man- 
ville,  Hamlet,  Woonsocket,  Waterford,  Blackstone,  MillioUle, 
Uxbridge,  Whitin's,  Nortkbridge,  Famumville,  Grafton,  Sut* 
ton,  and  Millbury,  The  trains  arrive  in  Worcester  in  time  to 
connect  with  the  trains  for  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  Albany  ; 
and  the  down  train  arrives  in  Providence  in  time  for  the  steam- 
boat train  for  New  York.  Fare  through  $1  25. 


BOSTON  AND  FROVIDENOE,  AND  STONINGTON 

RAILROADS. 

The  former  of  these  railroads,  which  connects  Boston  with 
Providence,  was  opened  in  1834 :  it  is  42  miles  long,  and  cost 
$1,928,600.  The  latter  road,  which  is  properly  a  continuation 
of  the  above  to  the  head-waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  was  com- 
pleted in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  $1,920,000. 

Route  from  Boston  to  Providence. — Cars  leave  the  depot  in 
Boston  for  Providence  daily,  stopping  at  the  following  places  on 
the  route  to  land  and  receive  passengers,  (see  Map  No.  6 :) — Rox- 
bury,  two  miles.  Fare  10  cents.  This  place,  a  handsome  sub- 
urb of  Boston,  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  abounds 
witn  beautiful  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  Omnibuses  ply 
regularly  betwaen  this  city  and  Boston. — Jamaica  Plains,  four 
miles,  Fare  10  cents.  Jamaica  Pond,  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  de- 
Ugbtful  and  attractive  spot ;  the  cars  pass  within  a  short  distance 
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173  E.  from  New  York,  30  n.  from  Newport,  55  n.  e.  from  New 
London,  45  s.  e.  from  Worcester,  and  70  e.  from  Hartford,  Conn. 
The  population  in  1840  was  upwards  of  23,000.  The  city  is  buih 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  connected  by  wide  and  substan 
tial  bridges.  On  the  e.  side  are  three  principal  streets,  running 
parallel  with  the  river — Water,  Main,  and  Benefit  streets.  On 
Main-st  stand  a  number  of  public  buildings,  and  many  elegant 
bnek  edifices.  On  this  side  of  the  river  the  land  rises  abruptly, 
and  the  cross  streets  have  a  steep  ascent  Benefit-st.  has  an 
elevated  situation,  and  east  of  it  the  city  is  laid  out  with  much 
regularity,  the  streets  generally  running  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction, 
crossed  by  others  nearly  at  right  angles.  On  the  bill,  overlook- 
ing the  city,  is  Brown  University,  a  Baptist  institution,  established 
in  1770.  From  this  place  there  is  a  delightful  view  of  the  city, 
with  a  great  extent  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  State-House,  City  Hall, 
Hospital,  Jail,  State  Prison,  Custoni-House,  Atheneum,  the 
buildings  of  Brown  University,  a  Theatre,  and  a  number  of 
Churches.  The  Arcade,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  is  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  and  fronts  on  two 
streets,  extending  from  Weybosset-st.  on  one  front,  to  Westmin 
ster-st  on  the  other,  with  a  fine  Ionic  portico  on  each.  It  is  225 
feet  long,  80  feet  broad,  and  72  feet  high,  divided  into  three  sto- 
ries, containing  upwards  of  80  shops,  the  whole  lighted  by  a  glass 
roof.  It  is  built  of  granite,  and  was  completed  in  1828,  havmg 
cost  $130,000. 

The  citizens  of  Providence  have  long  been  celebrated  for 
their  commercial  spirit,  and  their  large  investments  of  capital  in 
foreign  commerce ;  but  of  late  years,  much  of  it  has  been  di- 
verted to  the  pursuit  of  domestic  manufactures.  The  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  establishments,  within  as 
well  as  without  the  city,  is  very  great.  The  manufactures  con- 
sist chiefly  of  cotton  goods,  steam-engines,  machinery,  and  cop- 
per, brass,  iron,  and  tin  wares. 

Lines  of  packets  ply  regularly  to  New  York,  Albany,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore.    The  Blackstone  Canal  extends  from 
Providence  to  Worcester,  45  miles,  passing  through  numerous 
maDofacturiBg  towns  and  villages  scattered  along  the  whole 
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cooiBB  of  Blackstone  and  Pawtucket  riven.  Fare  from  Boston, 
Kli25 :  usual  time  2  hours. 

Steamboats  run  from  Providence  to  Fail  River,  and  also  from 
Jie  former  place  to  Nc^rport.    Usual  fare  50  cents. 

Stages  leave  the  Manufacturers'  Hotel,  Providence,  for  places 
in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  Fare  to  Pom- 
fret  Depot  and  DanieUonville,  Conn.,  $1.00  ;  to  Hartford, 
$3.00,  (stopping  at  the  intermediate  towns  ;)  to  Norwich,  $1.65 ; 
to  New  London,  $2.00. 

A  charter  has  been  obtained  for  constructing  a  railroad  from 
Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Willimantic,  in  Windham  county.  Conn., 
and  from  thence  to  Hartford,  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Fish- 
kill,  on  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  the  Newburg  branch  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  At  Willimantic,  it  will  connect 
with  the  one  (about  to  be  built)  from  New  London,  Conn.,  to  the 
Western  Railroad,  Mass.,  at  Palmer  depot 

From  Providence  to  Stonington,  (see  Map  No.  14.*) — To 
Warwick,  5  miles,  12  cents ;  Apponaug,  9,  25  cents ;  Green- 
wich, 12,  35  cents ;  Wickford,  18,  55  cents ;  Kingston,  25,  75 
cents ;  Richmond,  33,  90  cents  ;  Charlestown,  38,  $1.10  ;  Wes- 
terly,  42,  $1.30  ;  Stonington,  48,  $1.50. 

Warwick,  an  important  manufacturing  town  in  Rhode  Island, 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Narraganset  Bay,  six  miles  from 
Providence.  From  some  of  the  elevations  here,  a  large  part  of 
the  state  and  the  bay  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather. — Apponaug 
village,  in  its  south  part,  is  on  a  branch  of  Narraganset  Bay, 
and  has  a  good  harbor,  a  mile  distant,  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and 
those  of  from  20  to  50  tons  come  up  to  the  village.  A  mile  from 
Apponaug  is  "  Drum  Rock,"  a  huge  rock  so  perfectly  balanced 
upon  another,  that  a  boy  14  years  of  age  can  set  it  in  motion, 
causing  a  noise  more  sonorous  than  that  of  a  drum,  and  which 
in  a  still  evening  may  be  heard  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles. 
This  curiosity  is  much  visited  in  the  summer  season. — Pawtuxet 
Village,  in  Warwick  township,  at  the  mouth  of  Pawtuxet  river, 
four  miles  s.  from  Providence,  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  o{ 
cotton  goods,  which  is  here  extensively  carried  on. 

*  The  distances  on  the  map  are  from  Bo8>to>Xk 
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Stonington,  Conn.,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  Being  the  termination  of  the  railroad  from  Provi- 
dence, it  is  an  important  point  on  this  route,  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  Its  harbor  is  well  protected  by  a  breakwater,  made 
by  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  of  $50,00.0. 

Route  from  Boston  to  New  York  via  Providence  and 
Stonington. — Travellers  by  this  route  will  take  the  splendid  cai|i 
of  this  highly  important  and  well-managed  thoroughfare,  at  the 
Providence  depot  in  Boston,  and  are  thence  conveyed  over  the 
railroad  to  Providence  and  Stonington,  see  pages  102,  105.  The 
cars  in  future  will  go  through  direct,  either  way,  without  the 
interruption  of  crossing  the  ferry  at  Providence :  a  branch  road 
now  extends  arouud  the  head  of  the  Cove,  uniting  the  Stoning- 
ton  and  Providence  railroads.  At  Stoningtonf  (see  Map  No. 
15,)  passengers  take  the  steamboat,  and  are  conveyed  thence 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East  River  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  arriving  there  early  the  next  morning.  Fare  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  $5.00  ;  deck  passage,  $3.50 :  time  about 
12  hours. 


NORWICH   AND  WORCESTER   RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  14.) 

This  road  extends  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  it  unites  with  the  chain  of  railroads  from  Boston  to  Albany, 
and  also  with  those  pervading  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  This  line,  including  the  branch  to  AUyn's  Point,  is 
66  miles  in  length :  it  was  opened  for  travel  in  1839,  and  cost 
$2,400,000. 

Route  from  Worcester  to  Norwich. — To  Auburn,  5  miles, 
Fare  10  cents ;  Oxford,  12,  25  cents ;  Webster,  16,  35  cents ; 
Fishersville,  22,  50  cents ;  Thompson,  25,  60  cents ;  Pomfret 
Depot,  28,  65  cents ;  Daysville,  32,  75  cents ;  DanielsonvUle, 
35, 85  cents  ;  Central  Village,  40,  $1.00 ;  Plainfield,  43,  $1.10 ; 
Jewett  City,  49,  $1.25 ;  Norwich,  59,  $1.50 ;  Allyn's  Point, 
66,  $1.75. 

Stages  leave  Central  VUlage  for  Providence,  on  Tuesdays, 
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Thandays,  and  Saturdays ;  also  from  DanieltonvUle,  on  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.    Fare  $1.25. 

Norwich  is  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Thames 
liver,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers, 
whose  united  waters  constitute  the  Thames.  It  is  13  miles  n. 
from  New  London,  38  s.  e.  from  Hartford,  38  s.  w.  from  Provi- 
dence, and  50  n.  e.  from  New  Haven.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
steep  acclivity  facing  the  s.,  the  houses  rising  in  terraces^  street 
beyond  street,  and  as  approached  from  the  s.  in  coming  up  the 
river,  it  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  views 
on  the  route.  The  falls  at  Yanticville,  a  flourishing  manufac- 
turing village  about  a  mile  from  Norwich,  are  a  curiosity,  being 
singularly  wild  and  picturesque.  From  a  high  projecting  rock 
which  overhangs  the  foot  of  these  falls,  the  Mohegan  Indians 
formerly  plunged  to  destruction,  when  pursued  by  the  Narragan- 
setts,  preferring  thus  to  perish  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  About  a  mile  e.  of  Norwich  is  the  flourishing  manu- 
facturing village  of  Greenville,  situated  on  Shetucket  river.  A 
dam  across  the  river  at  this  place  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
water-power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Paper  is  made  here 
to  a  great  extent 

Route  from  Boston  to  New  York  via  Worcester  and  Nor- 
wich.— Passengers  leaving  Boston  by  this  route,  take  the  cars  of 
the  Worcester  Railroad  at  the  depot  on  Beach-st.,  opposite  the 
United  States  Hotel,  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  Worcester, 
44  miles,  (see  Boston  and  Worcester  route,  page  73  ;)  thence  to 
Norwich,  Conn.,  59  miles  ;  and  thence  to  Allyn's  Point,  7  miles 
farther,  a  distance  from  Boston  of  110  miles,  (see  Norwich  and 
Worcester  route,  page  106.)  From  Allyn's  Point,  the  traveller 
is  conveyed  in  a  splendid  and  commodious  steamer  to  New  York, 
128  miles,  (arriving  there  early  the  next  morning,)  which,  on  its 
way  down  the  river  Thames,  stops  at  New  London  to  land  and 
receive  passengers.  The  total  distance  from  Boston  to  New  Yoiii 
by  this  route  is  238  miles :  time  13  hours.  (For  map  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  see  No.  15.)     Fare  through  $5.00  ;  deck,  $3.50. 

New  London  is  admirably  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
ThameSi  about  three  miles  n.  of  the  Sound.    U  \a  Y^  tk\<»^  v 
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from  Norwich,  42  s.  e.  from  Hartford,  54  b.  of  New  Hayen,  and 
120  from  New  York.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  V, 
States,  with  water  of  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  yeesels,  and 
is  seldom  frozen.  The  city  is  defended  by  forts  Trumbull  and 
Griswold,  the  former  being  on  the  New  London  side  of  the  riyer, 
a  mile  below  the  city,  and  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side,  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  city  of  New  London. 

A  few  years  after  the  last  war  with  Great  Britun,  the  mer- 
chants of  New  London  turned  their  attention  to  the  whale  and 
seal  fisheries,  which  have  become  an  important  branch  of  com- 
merce. About  $2,000,000  are  invested  in  this  trade.  There  is 
also  a  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  shore  fisheries,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  New  York,  and  most  of  the  neighboring 
cities,  with  fish. 

On  the  6th  of  Sept  1781,  a  large  portion  of  New  London  was 
laid  in  ashes  by  the  British,  under  the  traitor  Arnold.  Fort  Gris- 
wold was  captured,  and  great  part  of  the  garrison  put  to  the  swoid. 
A  granite  obelisk,  125  feet  high,  erected  near  the  q>ot,  cammem- 
orates  the  event ;  and  on  a  tablet  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
who  fell  on  that  occasion.  During  the  last  war  New  London 
was  blockaded  for  some  time  by  a  British  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Hardy. 

THE  NEW  LONDON,  WILLIMANTIO  AND  PALMER  RAIL- 
SOAD  extends  from  New  London  to  Willimantic,  28  miles,  ancl 
thence  to  the  Mass.  Western  road,  at  Palmer  depot,  35  miles 
ferther.  The  entire  cost  is  about  §1,182,000.  It  joins  at  Willi- 
mantic with  a  railroad  to  Hartford,  which  is  continued  froln 
thence  to  the  Hudson  river,  opposite  Newburg.  Here  it  forms 
a  union  with  the  N.  Y.  and  Erie  road,  by  means  of  the  Newburg 
branch.  From  Willimantic,  roads  will  diverge  towards  Provi- 
dence and  Blackstone,  uniting  the  foregoing  roads  at  these  places 
with  the  roads  leading  to  Bostoa 

Willimantic  lies  28  miles  n.  from  N.  London,  and  about  26  £• 
from  Hartford;  it  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  village.  Its 
water  power  is  immense,  and  from  the  facilities  possessed  for 
communicating  with  all  parts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wHl  be* 
come  a  place  of  the  first  importance. 
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DAY  LINE   FROM  BOSTON  TO  NEW  YORE  VIA  SFBINGk 
FIELD,   HARTFORD,  AND  NEW   HAVEN. 

PaflBengers  preferring  day  travel  between  these  two  cities,  will 
Bvail  themselves  of  the  above  route.  The  railroad  train  leaves 
Boston  from  the  Worcester  depot,  Beach-st,  at  7  a.  m.,*  whence 
we  are  conveyed  o^ver  the  Worcester  and  the  Western  railroads 
to  Springfield,  98  miles,  (see  this  route  at  page  77  ;)  thence  to 
Hartford,  124  miles,  and  to  New  Haven,  160  miles.  At  the  lat- 
ter place  we  continue  the  route  by  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Iflallroad,  76  miles,  making  the  entire  distance  236  miles, 
occupying  about  10  hours.  (See  these  routes  respectively.)  Fare 
$5,00.  By  referring  tx)  Map  No.  2,  the  route  will  be  more  readily 
understood.    (For  New  York  city,  hotels,  Ac.  see  page  118.) 

Route  from  New  York  to  New  Haven,  Hartford,  ani 
Springfield,  (see  Maps  Nos.  15  and  13.) — Passengers  leave 
New  York  daily  by  steamboat  from  Peck  Slip,  East  River,  for 
New  Haven,  distant  80  miles,  which  is  usually  reached  in  about 
five  hoars.  As  he  proceeds  up  the  river,  the  traveller  has  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  upper  portion  of  the  city,  bordering 
on  the  river,  with  its  shipping  and  ship-building ;  and  on  the 
Long  Island  shore,  Brooklyn,  its  Navy  Yard,  and  Williamsburg. 
Four  miles  above  New  York  is  Blackwell's  Island,  on  which  i» 
the  Penitentiary.  A  short  distance  beyond  is  Astoria,  a  suburb  of 
New  York.  Presently  the  boat  is  carried  with  arrowy  swiftness 
through  the  boiling  waters  of  Hurl  Gate,  and  thence  onward  to 
Throg's  P(Nnt,  and  into  the  broad  expanse  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
which  extends  to  Fisher's  Island,  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  Sound,  the  shore  on  either  side  becomes  dim,  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  we  are  from  it,  except  some  of  the 
more  prominent  headlands,  which  jut  out  beyond  the  general  line 
of  the  Connecticut  shore. 

New  Haven,  semi-capital  of  Connecticut,  is  situated  at  the* 
head  of  a  bay  which  sets  up  four  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound,. 

*  We  would  advise  travellers  to  make'  inquiry  tntemight  at  their  ho* 
tels,  or  consult  the  newspaper  advertisement,,  as-  to>  the  exact  hoax  tfckA 
train  starts,  as  the  above  time  of  departure  is  liable  to>be  cYiaik^sia^ 
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in  41°  18'  30'  N.  Lat,  and  72<^ 56' 45"  W.  Long,  from  Greene 
wich.  Pop.  in  1860,  18,500.  The  city,  which  lies  on  a  plain, 
with  a  geutle  inclination  towards  the  water,  is  in  other  directiont 
skirted  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  at  their  termination 
present  bold  bluffs  of  trap-rocks,  rising  almost  peipendicolaily  to 
the  height  of  330  to  370  feet,  and  constituting  a  striking  feature 
of  the  scenery.  From  the  summit  of  these  bluffii  is  presented 
a  fine  view  of  the  city,  of  Long  Island  Sound,  here  about  20 
miles  wide,  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  harbor  is  entered 
by  three  rivers — Quinnipiac  on  the  e.,  West  river  on  the  w.,  and 
by  Mill  river  on  the  b.  Quinnipiac,  towards  its  mouth,  fumkhes 
great  quantities  of  fine  oysters  and  clams,  to  the  trade  in  which 
the  village  of  Fairhaven  chiefly  owes  its  prosperity.  New  Ha* 
ven  consists  of  two  parts — the  Old  Town  and  the  New  Town— 
and  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  Old  Town  was  laid 
out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  half  a  mile  wide,  divided  into  nine 
smaller  squares.  These  squares  have,  by  intersecting  streetSy 
been  divided  into  four  parts.  The  central  was  reserved  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  and  may  vie  with  the  public  grounds  of  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  On  this  square  are  located  three  chorcheB, 
of  various  architecture,  and  which  are  not  excelled  by  any  simi- 
lar edifices  in  New  England.  The  State-House,  a  splendid  edifice 
of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  after  the  model  of  the  Parthe- 
:non  at  Athens,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  western  half  of  thid 
fiquare.  On  its  west  side- is  the  fine  row  of  buildings  belonging 
to  Yale  College.  There  is  a  public  cemetery  at  the  n.  w.  comer 
of  the  Old  Town,  that  has  been  denominated  the  Pere-Io-CAotM 
of  America.  Beautifully  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrubbexyi 
this  "  garden  of  graves"  deservedly  attracts  much  attention  from 
visiters.  - 

There  are  about  20  Churches  in  New  Haven,  a  Cu8tom<^Hou8S 
a  Jail,  an  Almshouse,  a  State  General  Hospital,  three  Banks  and 
a  Savings  Institution,  a  Young  Men's  Institute,  and  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  sqpport  of  Popular  Lectures,  with  a  well-s^ected 
library. — Yale  College,  founded  in  1701,  and  named  in  honor  o£ 
Elihu  Yule,  of  London,  who  bequeathed  it  j£500,  and  an  equal 
amount  in  goods,  (the  latter  of  which  were  never  received,)  is  the 
moot  important  public  instltutio  ^  Vn  Ihe  city.    Besides  possessinf 
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the  most  splendid  mineralogica]  cabinet  in  the  United  States, 
oonmting  of  more  than  16,000  specimens,  it  has  a  magnificent 
collection  of  paintings,  by  Trumbull  and  other  distinguished  art- 
ists. It  has  33,000  vols,  in  its  libraries.  Though  possessing  lim- 
ited funds,  it  has  more  students  than  any  other  college  in  the 
Union. 

The  harbor  of  New  Haven  is  safe,  but  shallow,  and  is  gradu- 
ally filling  up  with  mud  in  its  northwestern  part  When  the  first 
settlers  arrived,  it  was  sufficiently  deep  for  all  the  purposes  cf 
commerce,  and  ships  were  built  and  launched  where  now  are 
meadows,  gardens,  and  buildings.  The  maritime  commerce  of 
New  Haven,  however,  is  extensive,  its  foreign  trade  being  chiefly 
with  the  West  Indies. — A  line  of  steamboats  plies  daily  between 
this  city  and  New  York  ;  and  there  are  several  lines  of  packets 
rumiing  to  the  same  place.  It  is  connected  by  railroad  with  N. 
York,  and  with  the  various  lines  pervading  the  New  England 
States.     Utiual  fare  from,  New  York,  $1.50. 

Fair  Haven,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  is  on 
the  Quinnipiac  river.  It  is  an  enterprising  and  thriving  village. 
Its  wealth  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  trade  in  oysters,  which  is 
extensively  pursued  between  the  months  of  October  and  April. 

Sachem* s  Head,  a  wild  and  picturesque  spot,  16  miles  s.  e. 
from  New  Haven,  and  three  miles  s.  of  Guilford,  is  an  attractive 
watering-place  during  the  sultry  months  of  summer.  It  has  a 
good  hotel,  with  ample  accommodations  for  visiters,  near  which 
the  steamboat  lands  its  passengers. 

See  Map  No.  13. — From  New  Haven  to  North  Haven  is  7 
mfles.  Fare  25  cents  ;  to  Wallingford,  12,  37  cents ;  Meriden,* 
18,  65  cents ;  Berlin  Station,  22,  75  cents  ;  New  Britain,  25, 
87  cents ;  and  to  Hartford,  36,  $1.12 ;  and  from  New  York  to 
Hartford,  116  miles,  $2.50. 

Hartford  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  50 
miles  firom  its  mouth,  and  is  in  N.  Lat.  41°  45'  50",  and  W.  Long 
78?  50'  45"  from  Greenwich.  The  population  in  1850,  17,851. 
It  is  35  N.  N.  E.  from  New  Haven,  26  s.  from  Springfield,  44  n.  w. 

*  From  this  station  stages  leave  for  Middletownon  tlit  r.  and  ioxYf^ 
tMbdryonthe  w 
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hira  New  Londoo,  IS  h.  fram  MiddletowD,  73  w.  ftom  Froit< 
deuce,  R.  I.,  124  tram  Bntim,  Bud  116  freni  New  Toril.    Th« 

dt)'.  built  on  ground  iuId^  frndually  from  the  riTer,  ia  laid  atit 
»ith  little  r^ularily,  appBarinj(  to  hare  been  more  Ihe  naalt  nf 


circinnstaDcea  than  of  fotMight  and  deiign.  Many  of  its  ftreete, 
however,  are  altraclive  from  the  elejanpe  of  their  (dlficea,  aad 
important  from  the  eitrnBiie  businHB  of  vhich  tbey  are  Ihe  ant. 
The  scene  of  the  principal  retail  bininen  ia  in  Main-sL,  wbioh, 
broad,  but  not  fiilircly  etraigbt,  eilenda  through  the  city  from  K- 
to  e.,  presniiliui;  :ill  ulmost  unbroken  ran^  of  buildioga,  many. of 
them  large  and  elpgaiil.  Moat  of  the  public  buildinga  an  in 
this  Btreet;  and  hTo  Mill  rtvpr,  whu^h  crogaeB  the  city  from  « 
to  I.,  ia  pBsaei)  by  a  brid^  100  feel  wide,  consigting  of  B  aia|^a 
arch  of  104  fi'i't  epan,  elevated  30  fret  9  inches  above  the  bed  ot 
Ihe  river  to  ihn  inp  of  the  aroli.  From  Morgan-at,  a  bridge  of 
aix  irohea  of  lliU  feet  each,  C(0«ea  the  Connecticut  river  to  Bail 
Ilarlford.     K  is  a  cosily  and  aubstautial  structure. 

Hartford,  from  its  situation,  is  calculated  to  become  a  placstof 
conaiderabV  coniuiPrce.  The  Coanecticut  river,  which  has  ban 
made  n:ivi;;able  130  mjles  above  tlie  city,  bringa  to  it  a  {real 
mmoaiit  of  Ihe  produce  of  the  fr>rtile  country  through  which  it 
ffcwB     Sleamera  ply  daily  to  Sew  XoA-,  vaA  thet»  a»  tw* 
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■toan^  iroight-packeU— one  of  which  runs  to  Philadelphia,  th« 
other  to.  Albany.  There  are  also  packet  lines  to  Boston,  Albany, 
New  JU>ndon,  Norwich,  Providence,  and  Fall  River. 

Of  the  puUip  buildings,  the  State-House,  built  in  the  Doric 
style,  is  the  moet  prominent  It  fronts  on  Main-st,  standing  on 
the  public  square,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  orna- 
mented with  trees.  The  legislature  holds  its  sessions  here- 
meeting  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven  on  altomato  years,  the  odd 
years  at  Hartford^ — ^The  City  Hall,  also  in  the  Doric  style,  is  a 
large  building,  fronting  on  Market-st,  between  Kingsley  and 
Temple  sts.— -TVtntty  College,  formerly  Washington  College, 
founded  in  1834,  and  finely  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  city,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians. — The  At  he- 
ntmm,  an  elegant  edifice  of  the  Doric  order,  was  erected  for  the 
acconmisdationQf  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, .  and  a  Gallery  of.  Paintings. — Hartford  has  the  honor  of 
having  established  the  first  institution  for  tl^  relief  of  that  most 
nnfortunato  class  of  persons,  the  deaf  and  dumb— the  American 
Asylum,  Thki  establishment  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  in  1817,  tlie  number  of  whom  rapidly  increased  from  7  to 
140,  which  rather  exceeds  the  average.  The  institution  has  spa- 
wns buildings,  with  eight  or  ton  acres  of  ground  attached.  Con- 
gress also  granted  it  a  township  (or  33,000  acres)  of  land  in  Ala- 
bama, to  constituto  a  permanent  fund. — The  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  an  equally  meritorious  institution,  is  on  an  elevated  site, 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  s.  w.  of  the  State-House.  The  grounds 
around  the  buildings  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  orna- 
mented with  shrubbery  and  gardens. — There  are  in  the  city  sev- 
eral churches,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  architecture^ 
Bve  banks,  a  bank  for  savings,  and  four  insurance  companies. — 
The  <Hd  burying-ground  here,  is  a  place  of  much  interest,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  monuments  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  of 
the  place.  Another  attraction,  and  which  must  continue  to  be 
an  object  of  interest  as  long  as  it  exists,  is  the  "  Charter  Oak,**^ 
with  whose  history  every  one  is  familiar. 

During  the  season  of  navigation,  steamboats  for  the  convey- 
aDce  of  passengers  usually  ply  between  Hartford  and  Spriu^deld.. 

From  Hartford  to  Windsor,  7  miles  Fart  25  cents  •,  Wiudwf 
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Lock,  13,38  cents ;  Thompwnville,  18, 50  cents  ;  and  to  Spring^ 
field t  26  miles  from  Hartford,  75  cents.  From  New  Haven,  6S^ 
miles,  $1.87  ;  from  New  York,  142  miles,  $3.25 :  usaal  time 
about  8  liours. — (For  description  of  Springfield,  see  Inder.) 

THE  OANAL  RAILROAD  will  extend  north  from  New  Haven 
to  West  Springfield,  at  which  place  a  connection  will  be  formed 
with  the  Massachusetts  Western  Railroad.  It  will  be  oontinuec^ 
so  as  to  form  a  union  with  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad. 

From  New  Haven  to  Farmington.— ^o  Hamden  Plains,  4 
miles,  12  cents ;  Centreville,  7, 15  cts. ;  Mount  Carmd,  9,  20  ots. ; 
Cheshire,  16,  37  cts.;  Hitchcock's,  20,  50  6ts.;  Southington  Cot' 
ners,  22,  62  cts.;  Southington,  23,  62  cts.;  Plainville,  28,  87 
cts. ;  Farmington,  32,  |1,00. 

Stages  leave  Hitchcock's  for  Waterbury:  Plain ville  for  ^n«<o/, 
FerryvUle,  PlymmUh,  Northfield  and  Litchfield :  Farmington  Hor 
Uhionville,  Collinsvjlle,  New  Hartford,  and  Wintted. 


ROUTE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BRIDGEPORT,  OONN,  AND 
THE  HOnSATONIO  RAILROAD. 

Passengers  at  New  York  take  the  steamboat  from  the  foot  of 
Market-st.,  East  River,  and  in  about  four  hours  reach  Bridge- 
port  on  Long  Island  Souud,  a  distance  of  60  miles.  (See  Maps 
Nos.  15, 13,  and  8.)  Here  is  the  commencement  of  the  Hoosa- 
tonic  Railroad,  which  extends  to  West  Stockbridge,  96  miles.  A 
branch,  extending  thence  to  the  state  line  of  Massachusetts,  unites 
this  road  with  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire,  and  also  with  the 
Western  Railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany.  The  Housatonic  Rail- 
load  was  opened  for  travel  in  1S42,  having  cost  $2,000,000. 

Passengers  can  dispense  with  the  steamboat  route  to  Bridge- 
port, and  take  the  cars  (in  Canal-st)  of  the  N.  Y.  and  New  Haven 
Railroad,  which  stops  at  the  Housatonic  depot,  in  Bridgeport, 
and  be  conveyed  thence  to  places  on  that  route :  if  for  Albany,  or 
places  on  the  Western  Railroad,  they  must  stop  at  the  Mass.  Staie 
iine,  and  join  the  cars  that  run  between  Boston  and  Albany. 

Bridgeport  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  an  arm  of  Loog 
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liiand  Sonnd,  which  receiyes  Peqnanock  river,  a  considerable 
mill-stream.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing 
places  in  New  England.  The  city  is  chiefly  built  on  an  elevated 
plain,  12  feet  above  highwater-mark.  Northwest  of  the  city  the 
ground  gradually  rises  to  the  height  of  50  feet,  forming  an  emi- 
nence called  Golden  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  a  plain,  with  a 
eommanduig  view  of  the  Sound  and  surrounding  country.  There 
is  a  bridge  across  the  harbor  1,236  feet  long,  with  a  draw  for  the 
passage  of  vessels.  Carriages  and  saddlery  are  extensively  man- 
tifactnred  for  exportation.     Pop.  in  1860,  7,568.    Fare  $1.00. 

From  Bridgeport  to  Stepney,  10  miles,  Fare  25  cents ;  Bolts' 
ford,  15,  50  cents-;  Newton,  19,62  cents;  Hau>l€y9ville,23,  75 
<sentB;  Brookfield,QS,  $1.00;  New  Milford,  36,  $li25;  Gay- 
lord's  Bridge,  41,  $1.37  ;  Kent,  47,  $1.50  ;  Cornwall  Bridge, 
55,  $1.62;  Cornwall,  59,  $1.75;  Canaan  Falls,  66,  $1.87; 
Jf.  Canaan,  73,  $2.00 :  State  Line,  133  miles  from  New  York ; 
Sheffield,  80 ;  Chreat  Barrington,  85 ;  Van  Deusenville,  88 ; 
West  Stockbridge,  96  miles  from  Bridgeport.  Fare  to  each  of 
the  four  last  named  places  $2,00. 

Cornwall  is  where  the  Foreign  Mission  School  was  established 
in  1818,  in  which  some  distinguished  heathen  youth  have  been 
.educated  as  missionaries,  who  have  been  useful  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  and  iu  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  village  grave- 
yard is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Obookiah, 
a  pious  Owyheean  youth,  who  was  brought  to  this  country  in 
1808,  and  from  whom  this  school  had  its  origin,  in  the  attempt  to 
qualify  him  for  missionary  labors. 

Canaan  Falls  is  the  most  extensive  cascade  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut  A  ledge  of  limestone  rocks  crosses  the  Housatonic 
river  at  this  place,  causing  a  perpendicular  fall  of  60  feet,  which 
affi>rds  extensive  water-power. 

Sheffield,  Mass.,  80  miles  n.  of  Bridgeport,  is  one  of  those  de- 
liglitful  towns  where  the  lover  of  majestic  mountain  scenery 
wishes  to  linger.  The  village,  which  is  very  neat,  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  one  of  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  3,200  feet.     (See  Map  No.  8.) 

Monument  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington,  derives 
its  name  from  a  rude  pile  of  atones  on  its  southeaalenv  v^vqlV 
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raised  over  the  grave  of  a  beautiful  Indian  guA,  who,  through  tiw 
influence  of  a  paasiouate  love  for  one  with  whom  the  reiigton  oi 
her  tribe  would  not  allow  her  to  be  united  in  marriage,  threw 
herself  from  the  mountain,  and  fell  upon  this  spot.  Every  In- 
dian, who  afterwards  passed  the  place,  threw  a  stone  upon  the 
grave  to  commemorate  the  event. 

West  Stockhridge  is  the  terminus  of  the  Housatonic  Railroad 
from  Bridgeport ;  but  a  branch  railroad,  of  about  two  milea  in 
length,  unites  it  to  the  Western  Railroad  at  the  state  line,  where 
there  is  a  depot,  from  which  the  traveller  is  conveyed  over  tly» 
Albany  and  West  Stockhridge  Railroad  to  Greenbush  and  Albany 

Stage  Lines  connected  with  the  Housatonic  Railroad^ 
Stages  leave  Bridgeport  for  Fairfield^  Norwalk,  Stratford,  Mil 
ford,  New  Haven,  and  Derby.  A  stage  leaves  Hawleysville  for 
Danhury,  &^. ;  from  Cornwall  Bridge  and  New  M ilford  to  LUekr- 
field,  fare  from  New  York,  $2.75 ;  from  Canaan  to  Norfolk 
and  Sharon,  fare  from  N.  York,  $2.00  ;  from  West  Stockbridgf* 
to  Lee,  Lenox,  Old  Stockhridge,  and  Curii8mlle,{tue  from  New 
York,  $2.00. 

HUDSON  AND  BERgSKIBE  RAILROAD,  (See  Map  No.  8.) 
— ^This  road  extends  from  West  Stockhridge,  Mass.,  to  the  city 
of  Hudson  on  Hudson  river,  and  connects  at  the  state  line,  and 
also  at  Chatham  Four  Corners,  with  the  Western  Railroad  to 
Boston  and  Albany,  and  with  the  Housatonic  Railroad  to  Bridge 
port  Its  length  is  33  miles,  and  it  was  opened  for  travel  in  Sept 
1838.  The  original  cost  of  constructing  the  whole  distance,  in- 
cluding outfit,  ^c,  was  $575,613.  (For  description  of  Hudson, 
see  Index.)  From  Hudson  to  C laverock,  3  miles.  Fare  12  cents ; 
Mellenville,  7,  25  cents  ;  Ghent,  12,  37  cents ;  Chatham  Four 
Comers,  16,  50  cents;  Edward*s  Depot,  28,  87  cents;  State 
Lincj  30,  90  cents;  W,  Stockhridge,  33,  $1.00. 


ROUTES  TO  NEW  LEBANON  SPRINGS. 
(See  Map  No.  8.) 

These  celebrated  springs,  one  of  the  most  delightful  watering 
plaeeB  in  the  country,  can  now  be  reached  with  facility 
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Tflvioas  directioiis.  The  Hadaon  and  Berkabire  Railroad  forms  a 
direct  ronte  for  summer  travel  from  New  York  city>  and  indeed 
fiom  all  the  towns  on  the  river  below  Hadson.  By  this  route  the 
traveller  can  leave  New  York  at  7  a.  u.,  by  the  steamer,  and 
iieach  Hudson  at  3  p.  m.,  where  the  cars  of  the  Hudson  and  Berk- 
shire Railroad  are  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Edwards  Depot, 
38  miles  from  Hudson,  and  8  miles  from  the  Springs.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Edwards  Depot,  the  company  have  in  readiness  a  line 
of  stages,  with  careful  drivers,  that  in  one  hour  reach  the  Springs. 
Distance  142  miles.  Visiters  are  also  conveyed  thither  by  the 
Housatonic  Railroad.  Passengers  by  this  route  leave  New  York 
for  Bridgeport  in  the  steamer,  from  the  foot  of  Market-st.,  East 
River,  at  6^  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  arrived  at  Bridgeport,  they  take  the 
fine  cars  of  the  company,  and  reach  the  Massachusetts  State  Line 
Depot  at  3^  p.  m.,  and  proceed  thence  to  Lebanon  Springs  by 
stage-coach,  arriving  at  5^  p.  m.  of  the  same  day.  Fare  through 
$2.50.     Distance  167  miles. 

From  Albany  and  the  West,  visiters  take  the  cars  of  the  Al- 
bany and  the  West  Stockbridge  Railroad  to  Canaan  Corners, 
33  miles,  at  which  place  a  stage  will  be  in  waiting  to  convey 
them  directly  to  the  Springs,  7  miles  distant.  Total  distance 
from  Albany  40  miias:  through  tickets  $L62. 

From  Boston  and  the  Eastward,  the  Lebanon  Springs  can  like- 
wise be  reached  by  the  Western  Railroad,  stopping  at  the  State 
Line,  and  taking  the  stage  from  thence  to  tho  Springs. 

New  Lebanon  is  situated  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of  Columbia  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  on  the  turnpike-road  from  Albany  to  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
25  miles  from  the  former  and  seven  from  the  latter  place.  It  is 
delightfully  situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  cultivated  hills, 
which  present  variegated  and  pleasiug  scenery.  This  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  family  of  Shakers,  a  religious  community  practising 
celibacy,  and  alike  remarkable  for  their  mode  of  worship,  and  the 
singular  order  and  economy  of  their  domestic  concerns.  The 
society,  which  numbers  about  600,  owns  3,000  acres  of  excellent 
and  highly  improved  land. 

This  ^  ace  has  become  a  great  resort  for  visiters  from  all  direc- 
tions ;  >^e  to  enjoy  the  romantic  scenery  of  this  region,  and 
•then    ^9  beneficial  influence  of  its  walere.    TVie  ^pVug^  ^ 
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mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  ten  fiMi  . 
in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep,  and  dischargee,  near  its  soorce, 
water  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill.  The  temperature  is  72^  Fahren- 
heit, which  being  near  summer  heat  renders  it  delightful  fof 
bathing.  The  water  is  tasteless,  pure  as  crystal,  inodorous,  and 
soft,  and  is  deemed  beneficial  in  internal  obstructions,  saltihenm 
and  cutaneous  affections  generally.  -  •  .1 

i: 

NEW  YORK  OITT.  ...!* 

This  city,  the  great  emporium  and  metrqwlis  of  America,  en^  >  f 
joys  from  nature  a  decided  superiority  over  every  other  city  in  tbe  .;  '!^ 
Uniou.    Its  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  and  its  direct  avenues  of  in-.;  "^ 
tercourse,  not  only  with  every  part  of  its  own  state,  but  with  New  .j.\^ 
England  and  the  states  bordering  south  and  west,  and  throng       ^ 
these  with  every  other  section  of  the  country,  offer  unrivalled  fa- 
cilities for  trade  and  commerce.     Its  latitude  from  the  City  Hal) 
is  40°  42'  43"  n.  ;  longitude  w.  from  Greenwich  74°  00'  41"— east  » 
from  Washington  3°  1'  13".    The  population  at  different  periods 
has  been  as  follows:  in  1656,  it  was  1,000;  in  1697,  4,302  ;  in 
1731,8,622;  1750,10,000;  1774,22,750;  1800,60,489;  1810, 
96,373;  1820,  123,706;  1830,  202,957;  1835,  270,089;  1840, 
812,710;  and  according  to  the  census  of  1850  it  was  517,000 
— making  it,  among  the  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  the  tliird 
in  population ;  while  it  is  the  second  in  commercial  importance, 
being  surpassed  only  by  London  in  the  extent  of  its  commerce. 
The  compact  portion  of  the  city  is  built  ou  the  south  end  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  with  the  East  river, 
which  connects  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  with  the  harbor  . 
of  New  York.    The  island  is  13^  miles  long  from  n.  to  s.,  vary- 
ing from  half  a  mile  to  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  width 
— the  greatest  width  being  at  88th -street — and  contains  about  22 
square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  b.  by  the  East  and  Harlem 
rivers,  the  former  separating  it  from  Long  Island  Sound ;  on  the 
w.  by  Hudson  river,  which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey  ;  and 
on  the  N.  by  Harlem  river — a  part  of  which,  between  Kingsbridga 
the  Hudson,  receiyed  from  the  Dutch  the  name  of  Spuyten 
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uilion  belwBBn  tbe  city  aod 
>  (abnTba,  w  k«pt  ap  bj  meaim 
ft  Itesm  fany-knli,  the  Hailem  Railroad,  omiiitniBe*,  Slu.  ;  tha 
fatt  being  eitnniely  modnate,  with  aacommodsliDiu  not  ex- 
oeiled  by  aimilar  conTeyance*  of  any  otbef  city. 

Tbe  harbor  of  New  Yorfc,  which  la  perfectly  rafei  and  easy  of 
aoeev,  extendi  eight  milee  *■  of  the  city  to  the  "  Narrows,"  and 
ii  S5  Dlilea  in  circnDiferenca,  being  suffioiently  capackma  to  eon- 
tain  tbe  nnfled  navies  of  the  world  The  variegated  iceuery  apon 
hi  ahorea.  together  with  the  neatly-built  coltagai,  the  coonlry- 
■eati  of  opolent  citlxeni,  and  the  fine  view  of  the  jslanda,  and  of 
the  city  of  New  Yoifc  in  approaching  it  from  the  "  Narrows," 
impart  to  this  harbor  a  beaaly  nnsnrpniwnil  by  that  of  any  other 
hi  tbe  world.  The  cuter  harbor,  or  bay,  eitsnda  fnnn  the  Nar- 
rows to  Sandy  Hook,  where  ia  a  lighthouse,  at  the  dinanoe  of  18 
Dlilea  from  tbe  city      In  tbe  haiinr  adjoining  the  city  are  Gov- 

farUficationa.  Tbe  fint,  which  is  the  moat  impoitaat  of  the  three, 
tDclndea  70  acres  of  ground,  and  is  aKoated  3,300  feet  ftom  tho 
BxtaiT.    It  baa  Fori  Unmboa  in  tlie  oeatn,  an&  on 'tta  Mtftk- 
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east  point  Caatle  William,  a  round  tower  GOO  feet  in  cizcimiCBr- 
ence  and  60  feet  liigh,  witli  tliree  tiers  of  gun&  There  is  also  a 
battery  on  the  northwest  side,  commanding  the  entrance  through 
Buttermilk  Channel,  a  strait  which  separates  it  from  Brooklyn, 
L.  I.  Besides  these  fortificatious,  the  harbor  of  New  York  is  well 
defended  by  similar  works  on  Bedlow's  and  Ellis's  islands  ;  at  the 
Narrows,  on  the  Long  Island  shore,  by  Fort  Hamilton  and  Fort 
Lafayette,  (formerly  called  Fort  Diamond,)  which  is  built  on  a 
reef  of  rocks,  about  200  yards  from  the  shore ;  and  on  Staten 
Island,  opposite,  by  forts  Tompkins  and  Richmond.  The  Nar- 
rows here  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide.  The  entrance  from 
the  Sound  on  the  East  River  is  defended  by  Fort  Schuyler,  on 
Throg's  Neck. 

The  first  settlement  of  New  York  was  made  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  city  ;  hence  many  of  the  streets  in  that  sectioB 
are  narrow  and  crooked,  no  regular  order  having  been  observed 
m  laying  them  out.  In  later  times  many  of  them  have  been 
widened  and  improved,  at  a  great  expense.  The  streets  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  are  laid  out  straightly,  and  some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  width.  Many  of  the  roost  splendid  mansions 
and  places  of  religious  worship  of  which  the  city  can  boast,  are 
to  be  seen  in  this  quarter.  The  most  elegant  and  fashionable 
street  is  Broadway,  which  traverses  the  city  in  a  straight  line 
from  N.  to  s.,  being  2j^  miles  long,  and  80  feet  broad,  and  termi- 
nating at  Union  Square,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Fourth 
avenue.  It  is  occupied  by  many  splendid  stores,  elegant  houses, 
and  public  buildings,  and  few  streets  in  the  world  equal  it  in  the 
splendor  and  bustle  it  exhibits.  It  is  also  the  great  promenade  of 
the  city,  being  much  resorted  to  in  pleasant  weather  by  the  gay 
and  fashionable. 

P(jBUO  Walks,  Squares,  &«. — The  Battery,  which  contains 
about  11  acres,  is  situated  at  the  extreme  s.  end  of  the  city,  at 
the  commencement  of  Broadway,  and  is  planted  with  trees  and 
laid  out  in  gravelled  walks.  From  this  place  is  a  delightful  view 
of  the  harbor  and  its  islands,  of  the  numerous  vessels  arriving  and 
departing,  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  Staten 
and  Long  islands. — Ccutle  Garden,  connected  with  the  Battery 
by  meana  of  a  bridge,  is  used  foi  public  meetings  and 
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tad  is  capable  of  containing  within  its  walls  10,00C  penom. 
fiance  the  destractiou  of  Niblo's  Garden  by  fire  (Sept  1846)  the 
fain  of  the  American  Institute,  which  were  formerly  held  there, 
have  been  removed  to  this  capacious  place. — The  Bowling  Green, 
ntaated  near  the  Battery,  and  at  the  commencement  of  Broad- 
way,  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
Within  its  enclosure  is  a  fountain,  the  water  from  which  falling 
upon  a  rude  pile  of  rocks  about  15  feet  in  height,  forms  a  pretty 
artificial  cascade. — The  Park  is  a  triangular  enclosure  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  has  an  area  of  11  acres :  it  con- 
tains the  City  Hall  and  other  buildings.  It  is  embellished  in  its 
soath  part  with  a  superb  fountain,  the  basin  of  which  is  100  feet 
in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  a  piece  of  work  in  the 
shape  of  an  Egyptian  lily.  Through  convex  iron  plates,  with 
nnmerons  perforations,  placed  around  the  base  of  this  work,  the 
water  is  projected  into  the  air,  and  falls  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
mist,  around  a  column  that  rises  to  a  cousiderable  height,  through 
the  midst  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  lotus.  When  the  sun  is 
diining  full  upon  the  fountain,  the  effect  is  extremely  pleasing, 
from  the  number  of  miniature  rainbows  then  observable.  The 
basin  is  encircled  by  a  neat  coping  of  white  marble.  Sixteen  feet 
beyond  the  coping,  the  whole  is  again  surrounded  by  a  pretty  and 
substantial  railing  of  iron — the  intermediate  space  being  decora- 
ted with  various  kinds  of  handsome  shrubbery. — St.  JohrCa  Park, 
m  Hodson-square,  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks,  with  shade- 
trees,  and  is  kept  in  excellent  order.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing,  which  cost  about  $26,000. — Washington  Square,  or  Pa- 
rade Cfround,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  city,  contains  about  10  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence.  A  portion  of  this  square  was 
formerly  the  Potter*s  Field. — Union  Square  is  situated  at  the  ter- 
mination of  Broadway  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  enclosed  with  an 
iron  railing,  and  its  centre  ornamented  with  a  fountain. — O'ra- 
mercy  Park,  near  Union-square,  and  Tompkins  Square,  in  the 
v.  K.  part  of  the  city,  are  handsomely  laid  out  in  walks,  and  shaded 
with  trees.  There  are  other  squares  further  up  the  city — Mad- 
MSA,  Hamilton,  &«^— which  are  extensive,  but  not  yet  laid  out 

Cburohbs,  Publio  Buildings,  &c. — ^The  city  of  New  York 
e«B  boMt  of  many  splendid  public  bnilding^    It  Viaa  «^^X^Glf^ 
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•bnrebcs,  may  of  which  axa  mnguificent  mnd  ciaUy  itniotiitM 
and  the  Dumber  is  conHaatly  increasiug,  apecUlly  id  Uw  ^iper 
put  of  the  city  The  Dew  Triaitf  Ckitrek  may  be  regained  a* 
the  b«t  •pecimeD  of  pare  Gothic  architectura  in  the  coonfarjr. 
The  eagrBViuf  which  follotrB  repreaente  a  view  (rf  thi*  ohmeh 
takea  from  the  Cualom-HoDia  stepi,  Wall-it. 


The  bDowTDf  i>  8  brief  hntory  of  the  origia  of  this  chnroh. 
The  Gret  relipoue  eonricei  of  ihia  society  (at  that  time  kaown  ■• 
Uw  "Chareh  of  England  in  America")  wen  held  in  a  tmall 
ehapel  which  nood  near  the  Battery.  The  rapid  increase  of  iJiB 
etfflgnifation  made  it  neceMttry  to  erect  a  larger  and  more  oran. 
Awdioua  edifice,  which  wai  done  io  1696,  during  the  reign  ot 
Wmm  la  and  Muy.    It  waa  Gnt  optiwi  tu  dJTtoe  aerTioe 
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k  Fdbmary,  1697,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  VeMsy,  Rector  of  New  Yoik. 
1m1735  it  was  fomd  neoeHary  to  make  an  additioa  at  its  eait 
e&dk  and  two  yean  afterwards  it  waa  again  enlarged  on  the  n<nth 
Mad  flooth  aides.  Thia  building  was  146  feet  long  and  72  wide, 
with,  an  ornamented  steeple  IdO  feet  high.  During  the  awfhl 
conflagration  of  the  city  in  Sept  1776,  this  spacious  edifice  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  remained  a  heap  of  ruins  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  *'  From  the  size  and  height  of  this  noble  struc- 
ture, from  the  simple  style  of  its  architecture,  from  the  lofty  trees 
which  embosomed  it,  and  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the  dead 
^fidiich  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  it  presented  to  the  spectator 
a  striking  object  of  contemfdation,  and  impressed  him  with  ideas 
c<mnected  with  reverence."  At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  again 
rebuilt,  and  consecrated  in  1790  by  Bishop  Provost  This  edifice 
was  not  as  spacious  as  the  one  destroyed,  it  being  only  104  feet 
long  and  72  feet  wide,  with  a  steeple  about  200  feet  high.  In 
1839,  thia  building  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  magnificent 
edifice  erected  in  its  place.  It  is  built  throughout  of  sandstone, 
without  galleries,  and  is  capable  of  seating  with  comfort  800  per- 
ams,  being  189  feet  long,  84  wide,  and  64  high.  It  cost  nearly 
0400,000.  The  height  of  the  tower,  including  the  spire,  is  264 
feet  The  tower  contains  a  chime  of  bells  and  a  clock.  In  the 
graveyard  adjoining  the  church  may  be  seen  the  monuments  of 
flamiRon,  Lawrence,  and  others,  who  occupy  an  enviable  dis- 
tinction in  the  history  of  the  country.  Trinity  Church  is  the 
oldest  and  richest  Episoqpal  society  in  America ;  she  annually 
devotes  a  large  portion  ci  her  vast  income  to  the  erection  and 
support  of.dmrches  throughout  the  state.  Her  corporation,  or 
vestry,  whose  busuiesB  it  is  to  conduct  the  afl^rs  of  the  church,  is 
composed  of  men  of  high  standing  in  society,  and  who  are  usually 
characterized  as  being  just  and  liberal  in  their  official  capacity 
.  Teuhty  TowEa. — Visiters  have  access  to  the  tower  of  Trinity 
Cbn^,  it  being  open  to  the  public,  except  when  the  building  ki 
occupied  lor  religious  purposes.*  This  tower  affords  one  of  the 
roost  splendid  panoramic  views  to  be  seen  on  this  continent 
Aaeending  the  stairway  we  reach  a  landing,  on  a  level  with  the 

•  A  /n  is  expected  (rom  visiters  by  tho  voraonVii  «ftX«ad«so&« 
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ceiling  of  the  church,  from  which  there  ie  a  complete  view  of  the 
degant  interior.  Ascending  another  flight,  we  reach  the  helfry, 
where  the  bells  forming  the  chime  are  deposited,  which  so  fre- 
qneutly  ring  out  their  sweetly  solemn  peal.  Here  on  the  out- 
side, surrounded  by  a  strong  railing,  is  a  balcony,  affiirding  a  view 
of  the  city.  On  ascending  still  higher,  one  of  the  most  superb 
views  greets  the  beholder.  The  city,  full  of  life  and  animation, 
lies,  as  it  were,  at  his  feet,  while  far  and  wide,  in  every  direction, 
tiie  country,  the  rivers,  the  islands — cities  and  villages— are 
q>read  out  before  him,  arrayed  in  all  the  attractions  with  which 
nature  and  art  have  invested  them. 

The  following  was  the  number  of  churches  of  each  denomina- 
tion in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Jan.  1848:  Protestant  Epiaco^ 
pal  41,  Presbyterian  33,  Methodist  Episcopal  31,  Baptist  26, 
Dutch  Reformed  15,  Reformed  Presbyterian  13,  Roman  Catho^ 
lie  13,  Jewish  9,  Congregational  7,  Friends  4,  Unitarian  3,  Lu- 
theran 3,  Associate  Presbyterian  3,  Universalist  3,  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  2,  Welsh  2,  Methodist  Protestant  1, 
Miscellaneous  12. 

The  City  Hall,  a  building  of  the  Corinthian  and  looic  ordera, 
dii^layiug  a  fine  combination  of  taste  and  elegance,  is  216  feet 
long,  105  wide,  and,  including  the  attic  story,  65  high.  The  first 
stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  in  1803,  and  its  construction  occu- 
pied, with  little  intermission,  a  period  of  10  years.  It  covers 
22,896  square  feet  of  ground,  and  is  two  stories  high  above  the  base^ 
ment,  with  an  attic  story  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  front 
and  the  ends  are  of  white  marble — the  rear,  of  Nyack  freestone^ 
In  this  building  are  28  offices,  and  other  public  rooms,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  Governor's  room,  a  splendid  apartment  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  that  functionary  on  his  visiting  the  city, 
and  occasionally  to  that  of  other  distinguished  individuals.  The 
walls  of  this  room  are  embellished  with  a  fine  collection  of  por- 
traits of  men  celebrated  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  history  of 
the  country.  It  is  52  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide.  In  the  Com- 
mon Council  room  is  the  identical  chair  occupied  by  Washington 
when  President  of  the  first  American  Congress,  which  assembled 
in  this  city. 
The  MerckanU^  Exchange,  in  Wa\\-6t.,  ia  built  in  the  moil 
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dimble  manner  of  Qaincy  granite,  and  is  fire-proof,  no  wood 
haYing  been  used  in  its  constraction,  except  for  the  doore  and 
window-framea.  It  is  erected  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  Ex- 
change boiiding  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1835.  The  pres- 
ent- one,  however,  covers  the  entire  block,  and  is  200  feet  ioug  by 
171  to  144  wide,  77  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  124 
to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  entire  cost,  including  ground,  is 
estiamted  at  $1,800,000. 

•  The  Custom^Hotue  is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Wall  and  Nas- 
aaa  sts.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  in  the  Doric  order,  similar  to 
the  model  of  the  Partheuon  at  Athens,  and  is  200  feet  long,  90 
wide,  and  80  high.  The  great  hall  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
nesB  is  a  circular  room  60  feet  iu  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
supported  by  16  Corinthian  columns,  30  feet  high,  and  having  a 
diylight  through  which  the  hall  is  lighted. 

The  Post'Office,  a  short  distance  above,  in  Nassau-st,  was  f<n*- 
nnriy  the  Middle  Dutch  Church,  now  rented  to  the  general  gov- 
•mment  for  $5,000  a  year,  on  a  lease  for  seven  years.  The 
inside  has  been  fitted  up  suitably  for  the  busiuess  of  the  office,  no 
other  alteration  having  been  made  in  the  building. 

The  Halls  of  Justice,  or  **  Tombs,"  is  located  in  Centre-st, 
between  Leonard  and  Franklin  sts.  It  is  a  substantial -looking 
building,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  253  feet  long  and 
200  wide,  constructed  of  a  light-colored  granite  brought  from  Hal- 
lowell,  Me. 

Banks  in  the  Crrr  of  New  York,  (arranged  alphabetically  "^ 
-^American  Exchange,  50  Wall-st. ;  Bank  of  America,  46  Wall ; 
Bank  of  Commerce,  32  Wall ;  Bank  of  New  York,  Wall,  comer 
of  WiUiam  ;  Bank  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  30  Wall ;  Butcher^ 
and  Drovers*,  Bowery,  corner  of  Grand  ;  Chemical,  216  Broad- 
way ;  City,  52  Wall;  Dry  Dock,  Avenue  D,  cor.  of  10th -St.; 
Fulton,  Fulton-st,  cor.  of  Pearl ;  Chreenwich,  402  Hudson ; 
Leather  Manvfacturert^,  45  William  ;  Manhattan,  40  Wall ; 
Mechanics*,  33  Wall ;  Merchants*,  42  Wall ;  Merchants*  Ex- 
change, 173  Greenwich  ;  National,  36  Wall ;  North  River, 
Graenwich,  cor.  of  Dey ;  Phcsnix,  45  Wall ;  Seventh  Ward, 
Pearl,  cor.  of  Burling-slip ;  Tradesmen's,  177  Chatham  ;  Uniaa^ 
34  Walk 
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The  Insurance  Companies  are  mostly  in  Wall-st 
Literary  Institutions,  &c. — Of  the  literary  institutions  of 
New  York,  Columbia  CollegCi  at  the  foot  of  Park  Place,  is  the 
oldest,  having  been  chartered  by  George  II.  in  1754,  by  the 
name  of  King's  College.  The  original  name  was  changed  to 
Columbia  College  in  1784.  It  has  a  president  and  ten  professors, 
1,170  alumni,  100  students,  and  a  library  containing  14,000  vols 
The  building  contains  a  chapel,  lecture-room,  hall,  museum,  and 
an  extensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  The  Gram* 
mar  School  attached  to  the  college  has  usually  from  200  to  300 
scholars,  and  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  necessary 
for  admission  into  any  college,  or  for  the  performance  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  counting-room. — The  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  in  University  Place,  opposite  Washington  Square.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  180  feet  long  and 
100  wide.  The  building  contains  a  chapel,  which  receives  its 
light  from  a  window  of  stained  glass  in  the  west  front,  24  feet 
wide  and  50  high.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1831,  has  a 
president  and  11  professors,  a  valuable  library,  and  an  exteoERve 
philosophical  apparatus. — The  Union  Theological  Seminary^ 
founded  in  1836,  is  located  in  University  Place,  between  Seventh 
and  Eighth  sts.  It  has  six  professors,  about  100  students,  and  a 
library  containing  over  16,000  vols. — The  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  situated  at  the  corner  of  9th  avenue  and  Slst-st,  was 
founded  in  1819,  and  consists  of  two  buildings,  constructed  ci 
stone,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture. — The  Rutgers  Femala 
Institute,  in  Madison-st,  has  a  fine  building,  a  valuable  libraryi 
and  choice  philosophical  apparatus. — The  New  York  Society  LtU 
hrary  is  on  Broadway,  corner  of  Leonard-st.  This  institution* 
which  was  founded  in  1754,  has  a  library  of  about  40,000  vols., 
a  lecture-room,  and  rooms  for  the  Academy  of  Design.— -The 
Apprentices^  Library,  situated  in  Crosby-st.,  has  a  library  ol 
12,000  vols.,  and  offers  facilities  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
of  which  a  large  number  of  apprentices  have  availed  themsel^Mi 
Here  is  also  the  Mechanics'  School,  which  has  many  teachMS^ 
and  550  pupUa, — The  New  York  Hospital,  situated  on  Bioad> 
ivajr,  opposite  Fearl-st.,  has  extensive  WMm^,  and  is 
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located. — The  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  is  at  Bloomingdale^ 
near  the  Hudson :  attached  to  it  are  40  acres  of  ground,  laid  out 
in  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  walks.  Being  on  elevated 
ground,  a  fine  view  of  Hudson  river,  with  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, is  here  obtained.  The  principal  building,  which  is  of  stone, 
cost,  with  its  grounds,  upwards  of  $200,000.  It  contains  150 
patiftnts. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  and  Reading-Room  w 
sitiiated  in  Clinton  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Beekman 
fltreets.  It  contains  about  20,000  volumes,  and  a  fine  readings 
room,  stocked  with  the  choice  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Hotels. — ^The  hotels  are  numerous,  well  kept,  and  not  sur- 
passed in  comfort  and  accommodation  by  those  of  any  other  city 
in  the  Union ;  the  following  are  the  principal : 
,  The  Astor  House,  in  Broadway,  is  among  the  first  in  point  of 
attraction,  although  there  are  many  others  equally  well  kept.  This 
building  was  erected  by  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  opened 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1836  ;  it  is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  hi  a  re- 
iDarkaUy  massive  style,  simple  and  chaste,  is  five  stories  high, 
with  a  front  of  201  feet  on  Broadway,  directly  opposite  the  Park, 
164  Qo-  Barclay-st,  and  146^  on  Vesey-st  Its  height  is  77  feet, 
and  it  contains  upwards  of  300  rooms.  The  dining-room  is  108 
feet  by  42.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  ground, 
was  about  $750,000.  The  price  of  board  per  day  is  $2.00.— 
The  American  Hotel  is  pleasantly  situated  at  229  Broadway, 
4^posite  the  Park.  Board  $2.00  per  day. — ^The  Atkenaum  Ho* 
iel,  347  Broadway,  is  a  well-kept  house.  Board  per  day  $1.50. 
T^The  Atlantic  Hotel,  5  Broadway,  opposite  the  Bowling  Green. 
Board  per  day  $1.50. — The  Carlton  House,  350  Broadway. 
Boaid  $2,00  per  day. — ^The  City  Hotel  has  been  taken  down, 
fuid  handsome  stores  erected  on  its  site.  Clinton  Hotel,  in 
Beckman-st.  Board  per  day  |2.00. — ^The  Croton  Hotel  has 
been  converted  into  Btores.  —  Delmonico^s,  in  Broadway, 
jiear  the  Bowling  Green,  is  a  new  and  handsome  build- 
ing. This  establishment  is  conducted  on  the  European  plan. 
^-^Florence^s,  in  Broadway,  comer  of  Walker-st.,  is  a  new 
and  elegant  establishment,  conducted  upon  the  European 
plm^^The  Franklin  House  has  been  conveile^  V»\.q  ?\.w^^ 
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Hcward^s  Hotel  is  in  Broadway,  corner  of  Maiden-Lane."— 
Irving  Houte  is  in  Broadway,  corner  of  Chamber-street.— 
JvdamCs  Hotel  is  at  61  Broadway. — Lovej<yifs  Hotels  on  the 
comer  of  Park-Row  and  Beekmaii-st.,  is  conducted  on  the  £arot> 
peau  plan. — The  Merchant^  Hotel,  41  Conrtland-st  Board 
$1.50  per  day. — The  National  Hotel,  5  Courtland-st  Bofud 
$1.50  per  day. — The  New  England  House,  111  Broadway. 
Board  $1.50  per  day.— The  New  York  Hotel,  731  Broadway, 
is  retired*  but  eligibly  situated.  Board  $2.00.  per  day^ — ^The  Pa^ 
eific  Hotel,  162  Greeuwich-st  Board  $1.50  per  day<— TIm 
Pearl-street  Hou«e,  88  Fearl-st.  Board  reduced  to  $1.00. per 
day.^-The  Rochester  Hotel,  31  Courtland-st.  Board  $li25  per 
day.^-'Rathbun*s  Hotel,  165  Broadway,  between  Courtland  and 
Liberty  sts.  Board  $2.00  per  day. — St  Charles  Hotel,  Broad* 
way. — Tammany  Hall,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Frankfort  sts.,  is 
conducted  on  the  European  plan.— *  Trenton^  Temperance  ffotiM, 
110  Broadway.  Board  $1.50  per  day^-The  United  StaUi 
Hotel,  formerly  Holt's,  is  on  Fulton-st.,  bounded  by  Pearl  and 
Water  sts.  Board  per  day  $1.50.— The  Western  HoUl,  9  Court- 
land-st    Board  $1.25  per  day. 

Besides  the  hotels,  with  which  the  city  abounds,  there  are  ni»- 
merous  private  Boarding-houses  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  many  Eating-houses,  where  the  visit- 
er pays  in  proportion  to  what  he  consumes.;  these,  however,  are 
principally  in  the  lower  or  business  part  of  the  city.  A  persom, 
if  he  desires  it,  may  have  a  sleeping-room  at  Lovejoy*s  or  else* 
where,  and  take  his  meals  at  one  of  these  places  at  any  hour 
during  the  day  that  suits  his  convenience.  Bills  of  fare»  with  the 
prices  affixed  to  each  article,  are  always  at  hand,  so  that  one 
knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  pay  before  he  gives  his  order. 

Places  of  Amusement. — These  are  not  numerous ;  but  that  is 
characteristic  of  American  cities  generally,  when  compared  with 
those  in  Europe.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Broadway  Theatre,  Broadway,  near  the  corner  of  Anthony* 

■t ;  Astor  Place  Opera  House,  comer  of  Astor  Place  and  Eighth- 

st,  upper  part  of  Broadway ;  Park  Theatre,  opposite  the  Park, 

(destroyed  by  fire,  December  16, 1848,  soon  after  it  had  been  re- 

modelled  and  £tted  ap  in  a  supenoT  style  \)  Mitchell* a  Olym^ie 
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TTieatre,  444  Broadway,  above  Canal-si;  Bowery  Theatre, 
Bowery,  above  Bayard-st.;  National  Theatre^  near  Chatham 
Square ;  Burton's  TheatrCy  41  Chambers-et ;  American  Mtueunij 
Broadway,  opposite  the  Astor  House ;  Nihlo*8  Theatre^  Broad- 
way and  Prince  sts. ;  Chinete  Musewn,  639  Broadway  ;  Triplet 
Mall,  Mercer-st^  entrance  also  on  Broadway ;  Castle  Garden, 
off  the  Battery ;  Vauxhall  Garden^  upper  end  of  Bowery. 

Exhibitions  of  the  Fine  Arts. — American  Art  Union :  Col- 
lectioa  of  Paintings,  497  Broadway,  above  Broome-st  Admis- 
aien  free.  The  Hall  is  a  very  handsome  one,  150  feet  long,  and 
well  arranged  for  its  purpose,  having  room  on  its  walls  for  a  very 
large  collection  of  pictures.  International  Art  Union :  Collec- 
tion of  Paintings,  289  Broadway,  comer  of  Reade-street  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  comer  of  Broadway  and  Leonard- 
street 

Tub  Croton  Water-Works. — ^The  building  of  this  great  work 
was  decided  on  at  the  city  charter  election  of  1835,  and  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1842,  it  was  so  far  completed  that  the  water  was  let 
into  the  Reservoir,  and  on  the  14tb  of  October  following  it  was 
brought  into  the  city.  The  whole  cost  will  be  about  $14,000,000, 
mmre  than  double  the  original  estimate.  Between  the  Distribu- 
ting Reservoir  in  40th-st  and  the  Battery,  up  to  Aug.  1847,  171 
miles  of  pipe  were  laid,  from  6  to  36  inches  in  diameter. 

The  aqueduct  commences  five  miles  from  the  Hudson,  and  is 
about  40  miles  from  the  City  Hall.  The  dam,  which  is  250  feet 
long,  70  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  7  at  the  top,  and  40  feet 
high,  is  built  of  stone  and  cement  A  pond  five  miles  in  length 
is  created  by  the  dam,  covering  a  surface  of  400  acres,  and  con- 
taining 500,000,000  gallons  of  water.  From  the  dam  tiie  aque- 
duct proceeds,  sometimes  tunnelling  through  solid  rocks,  crossing 
valleys  by  embankments  and  brooks  by  culverts,  until  it  reaches 
Harlem  river.  It  is  built  of  stoue,  brick,  and  cement,  arched 
over  and  under ;  is  6  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  7  feet  8 
uiefaes  at  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  and  8  feet  5  inches  high  ; 
has  a  descent  of  13^  inches  per  mile,  and  will  discharge  60,000,000 
of  gallons  in  24  hours.  It  crosses  Harlem  river  on  a  magnificent 
bridge  of  stone,  termed  the  "  High  Bridge,"  1,450  foet  long,  with 
14  piei%  8  of  them  80  feet  span,  and  6  of  50  ieet  «^«j[i«  \\4  WX 
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aboTC  lidewBlsr  to  Ihe  top,  uid  which  will  coat  $900,000.  The 
R»CBivin((  Rfserroir  ia  st  86lh-8t.  Hod  Blh  a»on'uo,  eovering  9S 
BCTH  BDd  coDtuning  150,000,000  fralloDe  of  wiiter.  Peraopl 
wiahing  to  visit  the  High  Bride'  will  take  Ihe  can  of  Ihe  Har- 
lem Riilroad  to  Hariem,  Farr  12  j  cdiiIa;  at  which  place  a  itagt 
will  be  iu  waiting  to  coniey  them  lo  Ihe  bridge.     Fare  19(  cU. 

Thsro  is  now  no  oily  in  Iho  world  belter  supplied  wilh  po» 
■ad  wholcHnme  wsler  than  New  York ;  and  the  Biip[riy  would  ba 
■bandsnl,  if  the  populalkm  were  five  times  it*  preeent  Dumber. 

The  most  convp nient  mode  of  Tisiling  the  Diilribuiing  R»- 
ttreoir  in  40lh-Bt..  or  the  Receiving  Reaenoir  in  86th-at,  is  67 
the  can  of  Ihe  Harlem  Rallrosd,  which  leare  the  depot  opponto 
the  City  Hall  every  IS  minntea  during  Ihe  day.     Fare  13}  ota. 

STE*noAT  LiNiB  FBOK  New  Yokk.— During  the  eeaaoD  rf 
BBTigalion,  Tegular  Hru§  of  gteambaatB  ply  upoa  the  Hudam, 
paning  between  New  York,  Albany,  and  Troy,  and  bI»  Tor  the 


From  New  Yor«  to  Albaht  and  Taor.— There  are  bMb 
marniag  and  netting  boala,  Ihe  former  luaally  leaving  New  Yarit 
Ami  Km  Sottk  Bint  aide,  M  61 « 1  (^olwik,  aniTiag  in  •!»« 
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10  houn.  The  latter  leave  New  York  at  5,  6,  or  7  o'clock,  ar- 
riying  at  Albany  next  morning.  Fare  varies  according  to  com- 
petition from  35  cents  to  (1.50.  (See  **  Paasage  up  the  Hud- 
eon,''  and  also  Map  No.  18.) 

Bat  Line  from  New  York  to  Boston  via  New  Haven,  Hart- 
PIWUS  AND  Springfield,  (see  Map  No.  S,  also  this  route  from 
Bftnti  to  New  York.)  Oars  leave  New  York,  from  the  depot 
||.,.OBiul-fit.,  daily,  and  also  from  27th-8t,  and  reach  New 
'Qiinin^  76  miles,  in  about  four  hours.  Fare  $1,50.  Here 
ilfUr  .tdce  the  cars  for  Hartford,  36  miles  distant,  and  arrive 
III  one  hour  and  a  half.  Fare  %\S^,  From  thence  we  aro 
ooAveyed  to  Springfield,  26  miles  further,  in  one  hour.  Fare 
J|il40  ;  and  from  thence  to  Boston,  98  miles,  in  four  and  a  half 
HfipiB:  total  distance  236  miles :  time  12  hours.    Fare  through 

f&ioo. 

From  New  York  to  Boston  via  Norwich  and  Worcester, 
(see  Map  Na  2,  and  also  this  route  from  Boston  to  New  York.) 
— ^Passengers  by  this  route  to  Boston  take  the  steamboat  from  the 
fiM>t  of  Battery  Place,  at  5  p.  m.  in  summer,  and  4  p.  m.  in  win- 
ter ;  whence  they  will  bo  conveyed  through  the  Sound  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  at  Allyu's 
Poiot»  125  miles ;  thence  over  the  above  road  to  Norwich,  132 
miles,  Fare  $2.50  ;  thence  to  Worcester,  191  miles.  Fare  $3.50 ; 
and  thenee  to  Boston,  235  miles.  Time  13^  hours :  Fare  through 
$5.00. 

From  New  York  to  Boston  via  Stonington  and  Providence, 
(see  Map  No.  2,  and  also  this  route  from  Boston  to  New  York.) 
— Passengers  leave  New  York  from  Pier  No.  1  North  River,  foot 
oi  Battery  Place,  at  5  p.  m.  in  summer,  and  4  p.  h.  in  winter,  and 
are  thence  conveyed  over  the  Sound  to  Stonington,  125  miles,  in 
nine  hours,  Fare  $2.50 ;  thence  over  the  railroad  to  Providence, 
47  miles  further,  Fare  $4.00  ;  thence  to  Boston,  42  mile-s :  total 
distance  224  miles.    Time  12  hours :  Fare  $5.00. 

From  New  York  to  Boston  via  Newport  and  Fall  River. 
(See  Map  No.  2,  and  also  this  route  from  Boston  to  New  York.) 
StMunboats  leave  New  York  daily,  (Sundays  excepted,)  from 
Pier  No.  3,  North  River,  at  5  p.  m.  in  summer,  and  4  p.  h.  in 
^tiatar;  pMsing  through  the  Sound  and  axovaidY6vsLl^>3idi\^\& 
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Newport t  R.  I.,  165  miles.  Time  10  hours:  fare  (4.00.  Thence 
to  Fall  River,  18  miles  further,  in  one  hour.  Fare  from  New 
York,  $4.00.  Thence  by  cars  to  Boston,  53  miles,  in  two  hours. 
Total  distance  236  miles:  time  13  hours:  fare  $5.00.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  boat  at  Fall  River,  passengers  can  proceed  im- 
mediately by  railroad  to  Boston ;  or  if  they  wish  to  remain  till 
the  starting  of  the  Accommodation  Train,  (having  breakfast  on 
board,  if  they  desire  it,)  they  will  leave  at  6^  a.  h.,  and  reach 
Boston  at  about  9^  a.  i ..  (For  routes  from  New  York  to  Phila' 
delphia ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  ;  from  New  York  to 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  &c.,  see  Index.) 

Rates  op  fare  in  New  York  for  Hacknet-Coachbs,  Carriagis, 
OR  Cabs.— For  conveying  a  passenger  any  distance  not  exceeding  one 
mile,  25  cents ;  two  passengers,  50  cents,  or  25  cents  each  ;  every  addi- 
tional passenger,  25  cents. 

For  conveying  a  passenger  any  distance  exceeding  a  mile,  and  within 
two  miles,  50  cents ;  every  additional  passenger,  25  cents. 

For  the  use  of  a  hackney-coach,  carriage,  or  cab,  by  the  day,  with 
one  or  more  passengers,  $5.00. 

For  the  use  of  a  hackney-coach,  carriage,  or  cab,  by  the  hour,  with 
one  or  more  passengers,  with  the  privilege  of  going  from  place  to  place, 
and  of  stopping  as  often  as  may  be  required,  as  follows  :— first  hour, 
$1.00 ;  second  hour,  75  cents ;  every  succeeding  hour,  50  cents. 

Children  under  two  years  of  age,  nothing ;  from  two  to  fourteen,  half 
price. 

Each  passenger  is  entitled  to  take  one  trunk,  valise,  box,  bag,  or  other 
travelling  package ;  and  as  many  more  as  he  pleases,  by  paying  six 
cents  for  each  extra  one,  or  12i  cents  if  over  9  niile. 

If  the  distance  be  over  one  mile,  and  not  over  two  miles,  the  charge 
for  one  passenger  is  50  cents,  and  each  additional  one,  25  cents. 

If  a  carriage  is  taken  by  the  day  or  hour,  it  must  be  so  specified. 

If  a  back  is  detained  or  hindered,  the  driver  is  entitled  to  75  cents  for 
the  first  hour,  and  37i  cents  per  hour  afterwards,  in  addition  to  mileage. 

Every  hack  is  required  to  be  conspicuously  numbered,  and  to  have 
the  rates  of  fare  posted  up  within  it ;  and  in  default  of  either  of  these, 
the  driver  is  not  to  demand  or  receive  any  pay. 

Ca6«.— Calls  to  and  from  dwellings,  to  or  from  steamboats,  or  other 
parts  of  the  city,  with  one  or  two  persons,  50  cents. 

When  leaving  the  stand  with  one  person,  any  distance  not  over  m 
mile  and  a  halt  25  cents.  When  with  two  persons,  37^  cents.  Whai 
by  the  hou.*,  driving  in  town  from  place  to  place,  for  each  hour,  90  cents. 

Distances  from  the  Citv  Hall.— To  the  Battery,  north  end,  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile— south  end,  one  mile ;  foot  of  Courtland-st.,  three- 
qaarten  of  a  mile;  footo{BarG;ia7-Bl.,YnM  «^iui2A\tnQ^<iCChftiiiiMm 
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atLt  lialf  a  mile ;  foot  of  Canml-st,  one  mile ;  Dry  Dock,  two  miles ; 
Catluuriiie'ftt.  Ferry,  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  Fulton  Ferry,  half  a 
mile ;  South  Ferry,  one  mile ;  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  one  mile  and  a 
quarter ;  Jersey  City  Ferry,  half  a  mile ;  Harlem,  eight  miles ;  Dis- 
tributhig  Reserroir,  three  miles  and  a  quarter ;  Receiving  Reservoir, 
five  miles. 

Pl4CB8  in  the  vidmrr  of  New  York. — Brooklyn,  described 
at  length,  at  page  136 ;  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  at  page  138 ; 
Atlantic  Dock,  at  page  139  ;  Greenwood  Cemetery,  at  page  139. 

WiUiamthurg  is  situated  on  Long  Island,  opposite  the  north- 
east part  of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  East 
River.  This  place,  which,  as  well  as  Brooklyn,  has  become  the 
iwidence  of  numbers  doing  business  in  New-York,  is  increasing 
n^ndly  in  wealth  and  population.  According  to  the  census  of 
1860,  its  population  amounted  to  80,786.  It  is  connected  with 
New  York  by  three  steam-ferries,  the  boats  on  which  ply  at 
regular  interrals.    The  ferriage  is  from  S  to  4  cents  each  way. 

A§toria,  a  flourishing  village  six  miles  n.  e.  of  the  city,  has  a 
fine  location,  being  situated  on  the  East  River  near  "  Hurl 
Grate."  It  hw  become  a  favorite  residence  for  persons  from 
NewYoriL. 

FUuhingt  at  the  head  of  Flushing  Bay,  five  miles  from  Long 
Idand  Sound  by  water,  and  nine  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  is  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
and  of  Brooklyn.  The  ride  from  the  latter  place  is  delightful : 
from  the  former  it  is  reached  by  steamboat,  one  plying  between 
the  two  places  at  regular  intervals,— a£R)rding,  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  a  delightful,  though  short,  aquatic  excursion  to  one 
of  the  roost  inviting  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Flushing 
is  celebrated  for  its  nurseries,  and  thousands  are  every  season  at- 
tracted thither,  who  love  to  revel  among  the  beautiful  creations 
of  the  Fkmil  world,  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  greater  variety 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than,  perhaps,  at  any  other  place  in  the 
eonntry.  There  are  four  considerable  nurseries  in  the  town.  Oi 
these,  the  establishment  of  Parsons  &,  Co.  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  evtenaive,  covering,  as  it  does,  about  70  acres.  The  other 
estabUshments  are  those  of  Winter  &  Co.,  King  &  Ripley,  and 
W.  S.  Prince.  The  latter  gentleman  claima,  ^«\MX\«^«)Vst\Cm 
the  titfe  of  the  "Lilineaii  Botanic  Qaxdcu^  \s<Q^.  ^^o!^ 
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garden  formerly  caltivated  by  his  father  under  that  appellation, 
and  which  gained  such  celebrity  during  his  lifetime,  is  the  one  • 
now  owned  by  Winter  &  Co.  The  trees,  &c.,  the  produce  of 
these  gardens,  are  in  demand,  not  only  for  every  part  of  the 
Union,  but  also  for  Europe.  Visiters  have  free  access  to  these 
gardens  on  all  days,  {Sundays  excepted,) 

Flatbush,  about  five  miles  from  Brooklyn,  Flatlands  eight, 
Oravesend  ten  miles,  are  small  but  handsome  places.  The 
shores  of  the  latter  place  abound  with  clams,  oysters,  and  water- 
fowl, and  are  much  resorted  to. 

Coney  Island,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Gravesend,  is  five 
miles  long,  and  one  broad,  and  is  situated  about  12  miles  from 
New  York.  It  has  a  fine  beach  fronting  the  ocean,  and  is  much 
frequented  for  sea-bathing.  On  the  n.  side  of  the  Island  is  an 
hotel.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  between  the  city  and  Coney 
Island  during  the  summer  season.    Fare  12^  cents  each  way. 

Fort  Hamilton,  one  of  the  fortifications  for  protecting  the  har- 
bor of  New  York,  is  situatetd  at  the  "  Narrows,"  about  seven 
miles  from  New  York.  There  is  here  an  extensive  hotel  or 
boarding-house,  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters.  The  Coney 
Island  boat  stops  at  Fort  Hamilton  to  land  and  receive  passen- 
gers.   Fare  12^.  cents. 

Rockaway  Beach,  a  celebrated  and  fashionable  watedng-place, 
on  Uie  Atlantic  sea-coast,  is  in  a  &  e.  direction  from  New  York. 
The  Marine  Pavilion,  a  splendid  establishment,  erected  in  1834, 
upon  the  beach,  a  short  distance  from  the  ocean,  is  furnished  in 
a  style  befitting  its  object  as  a  place  of  resort  for  gay  and  fash- 
ionable company.  There  is  another  hotel  here  whicti  is  well 
kept;  also  several  private  boarding-houses,  where  the  visiter, 
seeking .  pleasure  or  health,  may  enjoy  the  invigorating  ocean 
breeze,  with  less  parade  and  at  a  more  reasonable  cost  than  at 
the  hotels.  The  best  route  to  Rockaway  is  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  to  Jamaica,  twelve  miles,  25  cents ;  thence  by  stage 
eight  miles,  over  an  excellent  road,  to  the  beach,  50  cents. 

Bloomingdale  is  a  neat  village,  five  miles  from  the  City  Hail, 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson.    Here  is  the  Orphan  Asyluis. 

ManAattanville,  two  miles  north  of  the  latter  place,  contaiwi.the 

Lunatic  Asylum,  which  occap\eftaQommasi<&Sai^faU]atkm^   MmT 
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Urn,  eight  mUes  from  the  City  Hall,  is  reaohed  by  the  can  on  the 
Harlem  Railroad,  which  leave  the  depot  in  New  York  many 
times  daily. 

Places  on  the  Hudson  river  worthy  the  attention  of  strangers, 
are  described  under  the  heading,  "  Passage  up  the  Hudson,"  at 
page  153 

Staten  Island,  the  landing  at  which  is  about  five  miles  from 
New  York  and  fronting  the  Quarantine  Ground,  has  a  fine  situa- 
tion commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  beautiful  bay,  Long 
Island,  &c.  There  are  here  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  for  the 
reception  of  visiters.  Steamboats  leave  New  York  several  times 
daily,  from  the  foot  of  Whitehall-st.,  at  the  Battery.  Fare  l^i 
cents.  New  Brighton,  Port  Richmond,  and  the  Sailor's  Snug 
Harbor,  an  asylum  for  superannuated  seamen,  are  situated  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Island.  Steamboats  leave  daily  from  the  foot 
of  Battery  Place. 

Ijong  Branch,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Jersey,  32 
miles  from  the  city  of  New  York,  is  a  popular  place  of  resort  for 
those  fond  of  seashore  recreation,  and  where  a  pure  and  invigor- 
ating atmosphere  is  always  to  be  found. 

The  Ocean  Houscj  a  hotel  of  the  first  order,  a  short  distance 
N  from  Long  Branch,  is  a  place  where,  during  the  oppressive 
heat  of  summer,  a  greater  degree  of  real  comfort  can  be  enjoyed 
than,  perhaps,  at  the  more  fashionable  watering-places.  The 
sea-breeze,  which  is  constant  here  as  well  as  at  Long  Branch, 
and  the  convenient  surf-bathiug,  have  an  almost  magic  efiect  in 
restoring  the  exhausted  energies  of  the  human  frame ;  while  a 
view  of  that  grandest  of  objects,  the  Ocean,  which  is  here  spread 
out  before  you — ^uow  gently  undulating  in  dalliance  with  the 
breeze,  and  now  upheaved  by  the  tempest — ^has  an  equally  salu- 
tary efi^ct  on  the  animal  spirits.  There  is  admirable  sport  in  this 
vicinity  for  the  angler.  The  Shrewsbury  river  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  ocean  on  the  other,  swarm  with  all  the  delicate  varieties 
of  fish  with  which  our  markets  abound. 

Shrewsburyt  Red  Bank,  and  Tinton  Falls,  in  the  vicmity  of 
the  above,  are  also  places  of  great  resort 

A  steamboat  leaves  New  York  daily  from  F\iltoik-«l\^  ist  >3d!& 
above  placaa. 
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B»ugKLi%,  the  second  cily  in  the  sLBta  of  New  York  for  pup- 
utalion,  IB  ajtualed  nX  the  w.  end  of  Laug  IsUnd,  appoaile  the  cily 
of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  eeparated  by  the  East  IIiv«r. 
The  eommuDicBlioa  belffepn  ths  two  plHCea  !■  rendered  eBsy  and 
cODVenieiit  by  Jine  eteani-tariea,va:  The  Fulton  leny,  {which 
\a  by  fu  the  greateat  Ihoraughhre  ;)  the  Sovlh  Terry  ;  Celhariite 
ferry  ;  JackMon.  or  Naci/  Yard  ferry,  and  the  Hamillon  Acaiut 
terry.  Two  new  ferrJee  are  about  to  be  eBtabliahed— ths  Mim- 
lagut  and  the  Bridgtsl.  ferries,  (the  former  for  /bbI  pagnufeis 
ouly,) — and  will  bood  go  ioto  operation.  The  locatioD  of  the 
abore  feTTJea  ii  abown  ia  Map  No.  1.  ' 

The  Fullon  ferry  bouts  run  e^ery  few  minulH  during  the  day 
and  eTening,  until  13  p.  u.  After  that  hour,  a  boat  leavea  each 
nde  every  30  miDDtes  uolil  moruing.  The  price  ou  each  ferry  b 
two  ceatt  for  foot  pa<sengerB ;  children  half  price.  CDminutel* 
arediar^d  $10.00  per  iinaum.  The  crossing  to  and  fro,  on  both 
tha  Fulton  and  South  ferries,  eBpscially  nioruiugi  and  nreningi, 
'  to  great  as  la  strike  a  Htraager  wivti  aetouiehmeDt    Thre* 
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bcMits  constantly  ply  at  the  same  time  on  each,  and  the  time  oo^ 
copied  is  usoally  from  four  to  six  minutes. 

Brooklyn  is  laid  out  with  considerable  regularity,  the  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  Fulton,  being  generally  straight,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  them  are  shaded  with 
fine  trees,  which,  in  the  summer  season,  impart  to  the  city  the 
freshness  and  gayety  of  a  country  town.  It  is  this,  with  the  pu- 
rity of  its  atmosphere,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  reaching  the 
great  metropolis,  that  has  made  this  place  increase  so  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  population.  Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and 
many  are  distinguished  for  ch&steness  and  elegance  of  architectural 
design. 

Th^  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  more  elevated  than 
flia  opposite  riiore.  The  "  Heights,^'  on  the  East  River,  present 
a  bold  fitint,  elevated  70  feet  above  tidewater,  affording  a  de- 
lightfol  view  of  New  York,  its  harbor,  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and 
the  shore  of  New  Jersey. 

The  shores,  where  not  defended  by  wharves,  undergo  continual 
and  rapid  changes  by  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  the  East 
River.  Governor's  Island  was  formerly  connected  with  Brook- 
lyn at  Red  Hook  Point ;  and  previous  to  the  Revolution,  cattle 
were  driven  from  the  Hook  to  the  island,  then  separated  by  a 
narrow  and  t^allow  passage  called  Buttermilk  Channel,  which 
is  now  wide  and  deep  enough  for  the  passage  of  merchant  vesf 
eels  of  the  largest  size. 

Brooklyn  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  April,  1806,  and  as 
a  city,  with  greatly  extended  limits,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1834. 
It  is  divided  into  nine  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a 
board  of  18  aldermen,  two  from  each  ward,  annually  elected. 

The  population  of  Brooklyn  increased  from  1830  to  1840  at 
the  rate  of  57  per*  cent  for  each  five  years,  and  from  1840  to 
1846,  it  was  64  per  cent.  The  census  of  1850  gave  this  place 
90,000  inhabitants,  making  it  in  point  of  numbers  the  seventh 
etty  in  the  Union.  The  taxable  property  in  1847  amounted  to 
$29,866,189,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  the  same  year  was  within 
a  fraction  of  $250,000. 

Public  Buildings. — Of  these  the  most  prominent  is  the  new 
OUy  Hallj  situated  on  a  triangular  piece  of  gro\]Ad,\)0\m!dL«^\r3 
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Court,  Fulton,  and  Joralemon  sta  It  is  constrabted  of  white 
marble,  from  the  quarries  of  Westchester  county,  in  the  lonio 
style  of  architecture.  It  is  162  by  102  feet,  and  75  feet  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  the  top 
of  which,  from  the  street,  is  153  feet  The  interior  contains 
rooms  for  the  various  departments  of  business  connected  with  the 
city  and  county.  Its  whole  cost  will  not  exceed  ^00,000. — ^The 
Jail,  a  substantial  building  erected  in  1837,  is  situated  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Brooklyn,  near  Fort  Greene. — The  Lyceum,  in  Wash- 
ington-st,  comer  of  Concord,  is  a  fine  granite  building,  with  « 
spacious  and  commodious  lecture-room. — ^The  City  Library  cim- 
tains  a  large  number  of  valuable  literary  and  scientific  works* — 
The  Savings  Bank  is  in  an  elegant  new  building  on  the  comer 
of  Fulton  and  Concord  sis. — The  Brooklyn  Female  Academy,  a 
spacious  building,  is  in  Joralemon-st.,  near  Clinton. 

Churches. — The  churches  in  Brooklyn  are  about  50  in  num- 
ber, and  many  of  those  recently  constructed  are  splendid  edifices, 
— ^the  principal  of  which  is  the  new  Episcopal  Church  of  "  The 
Holy  Trinity,"  situated  in  Clinton-st.,  which  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  This  church  was  erected  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  citizen  of  Brooklyn  at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Wallabout  Bay,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Brooklyn,  and  occu- 
pies about  40  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  on  the  land  side  by  a  high 
wall.  There  are  here  two  large  ship-houses  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class,  with  workshops  and  every  requisite  necessary  for  an 
extensive  naval  depot  The  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  an 
interesting  place,  also  in  the  Navy  Yard,  is  a  literary  institution, 
formed  in  1833  by  officers  of  the  navy  connected  with  the  port. 
It  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  curiosities,  and  mineralogioal 
and  geological  cabinets,  with  numerous  other  valuable  and  curi- 
ous things  worthy  the  inspection  of  the  visiter.  A  Dry  Dock  is 
being  constracted  here,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Wallabout,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Navy  Yard, 
is  the  Marine  Hospital,  a  fine  building  erected  on  a  commanding 
situation,  and  surrounded  by  upwards  of  30  acres  of  well-culti- 
yated  ground. 
At  ^e  Wallabout  were  stationed  the  Jersey  and  other  prisoii* 
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riiips  of  the  Engiish  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  it 
■m  said  11,500  American  prisonere  perished,  from  bad  air,  close 
confinement,  and  ill-treatment  In  1808,  the  bones  of  the  suf- 
ferers, which  had  been  washed  out  from  the  bank  where  they 
had  been  slightly  buried,  were  collected,  and  deposited  in  13  cof- 
fins, inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  13  original  states,  and  placed 
in  a  vault  beneath  a  wooden  building  erected  for  the  purpose,  in 
Hudson  avenue,  opposite  to  Front-st.,  near  the  Navy  Yard. 

Thb  Atlantic  Dock,  about  a  mile  below  the  South  Ferry,  is 
a  very  extensive  work,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  strangers. 
The  Hamilton  Avenue  Ferry,  near  the  Battery,  lands  its  passen- 
geiB  close  by.  The  company  was  incorporated  in  May,  1840, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  The  basin  within  the  piers  con- 
-  tains  42^  acres,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest 
ships.  The  piers  are  furnished  with  mauy  spacious  stone  ware- 
houses. 

Greenwood  Cbmetert  is  in  the  s.  part  of  Brooklyn,  at  Gow- 
anus,  about  three  miles  from  the  Fulton  Ferry,  at  which  place 
visiters  take  the  stages,  which  leave  houriy,  for  the  Cemetery. 
Fare  12^  cents.  Another  way  to  Greenwood  is  by  the  new 
ferry  at  Whitehall,  which  lands  its  passengers  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Cemetery,  on  a  pier  of  great  length  jutting  out  from  the 
shore:  carriages  run  from  the  landing-place  to  the  Cemetery, 
carrying  passengers  at  a  trifling  charge. 

This  Cemetery  was  incorporated  in  1838,  and  contains  242 
acres  of  ground,  about  one-half  of  which  is  covered  with  wood 
of  a  natural  growth.  It  originally  contained  172  acres,  hut  re- 
cently 70  more  have  been  added  by  purchase,  and  brought  with- 
in the  enclosure.  Free  entrance  is  allowed  to  persons  on  foot 
during  week-days,  but  on  the  Sabbath  none  but  proprietors  of 
lots  and  their  families,  and  persons  with  them,  are  admitted ;  oth- 
ers than  proprietors  can  obtain  a  permit  f  r  carriages  on  week- 
days. These  grounds  have  a  varied  surface  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
friains.  The  elevations  afibrd  extensive  views  ;  that  from  Ocean 
HiU,  near  the  western  line,  presents  a  wide  range  of  the  ocean, 
with  a  portion  of  Long  Island.  Battle  Hill,  in  the  n.  w.,  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  the  Hudson  river,  the  noble  bay,  and  of  New  Seittb^  Visdi 
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Staten  Island.  From  the  other  elevated  gnninds  in  the  CeiiM* 
tery  there  are  fine  prospects.  Greenwood  is  traversed  by  winding 
avenues  and  paths,  which  afibrd  visiters  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  extensive  Cemetery,  if  sufficient  time  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose. Several  of  the  monuments,  original  in  their  design,  are 
very  beautiful,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  strangen. 
Those  of  the  Iowa  Indian  princess,  Dohumme,  and  the  *<  mad 
poet,*'  McDonald  Clark,  near  the  Sylvan  Water,  are  admirable. 

Visiters  by  keeping  the  main  avenue,  called  The  Toitr,  as  in- 
dicated by  guide-boards,  will  obtain  the  best  general  view  of  the 
Cemetery,  and  will  be  able  again  to  reach  the  entrance  without 
difficulty.  Unless  this  caution  be  observed)  they  may  find  them- 
selves at  a  loss  to  discover  their  way  out  By  paying  a  little 
attention,  however,  to  the  grounds  and  guide-boards,  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  take  other  avenues,  many  of  which  pass  through 
grounds  of  peculiar  interest  and  beauty. 

"  In  Greenwood,  are  quiet  dells,  nestling  little  lakes  in  their 
bosoms,  shaded  by  locusts  and  willows  from  the  sun,  made  cool 
by  the  sea  breezes,  and  musical  with  the  songs  of  birds ;  or  yoa 
may  loiter  in  a  village  of  graves,  as  it  were,  with  hundreds  of 
visiters,  like  yourself,  poring  over  sculptured  tokens  of  affection." 

These  delightful  grounds  now  attract  much  attention,  and  have 
aheady  become  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  they  will  continue 
yearly  to  attract  additional  crowds  of  visiters,  as  their  beauties 
become  more  generally  known,  and  the  ties  more  extended  that 
bind  many  in  the  surrounding  country  and  neighboring  cities,  to 
the  once-loved — ^not,  to  the  eyes  of  Faith  and  Affection,  dead, 
but  sleeping — forms  of  those  who  lie  in  this  beautiful  resting- 
place  of  the  departed. 


LONa  ISLAND  RAILROAD  R0X7TE, 
(See  Map  No.  15.) 

This  road  extends  from  South  Brooklyn,  opposite  the  lower  part 

of  the  cHy  of  New  York,  to  ^i«enport,  at  the  east  end  of  Long 

laJand,  96  milee.     It  was  opened  for  travel  in  1838,  and  cost  in 

it9  efliwtroetion,  up  to  Jan.  1, 1^4^,  %^,Q^7,991.68.    After  leay- 
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ing  the  depot  near  the  South  Feny,  the  cars  pass  through 
a  tunnel,  under  Atlantic-st,  which  is  2,750  feet  long,  and 
about  30  deep,  at  the  highest  part  of  the  street,  and  which  cost 
$96,000. 

The  railroad  to  Jamaica,  12  miles,  was  the  first  link  of  the 
road  constructed,  by  a  company  incorporated  April,  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000.  In  April,  1834,  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  con- 
struct a  road  through  Long  Island  to  Greenport,  with  permission 
to  unite  with  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Company.  The  design 
of  this  road  originally  was  to  open  a  speedy  communication  be- 
tween New  York  and  Boston,  which,  by  a  ferry  crossing  the 
Sound,  was  to  connect  with  either  of  the  great  routes  that  ter- 
minate in  the  latter  city.  A  steamer  now  runs  between  Green- 
port  and  New  London,  Ct.  Passengers  by  this  line  will  arrive  at 
New  London  in  time  to  take  the  cars  for  Hartford,  and  also,  those 
from  Norwich,  Worcester,  <fec.  Passengers  from  New  York  will 
reach  New  London  in  about  5^  hours,  and  can  return  the  same 
afternoon,  in  the  Norwich  boat,  Or  the  next  morning,  by  the  L.  L 
route,  the  steamer  running  so  as  to  connect  with  it  Fare  from 
New  York  to  New  London,  $2,00.  The  distance  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  by  this  route,  connecting  with  the  Norwich 
and  Worcester  Railroad,  is  236  miles. 

From  Brooklyn  to  Bedford^  2^  miles,  Fare  6  cents ;  East 
New  Yorkf  5^,  12  cents ;  Union  Race  Course^  8,  20  cents  ;  Ja- 
maica, 12,  25  cents ;  Bruahville,  15,  31  cents ;  Hempstead 
Bronchi  19,  37  cents  ;  Hickavillc,  27,  50  cents  ;  Farmingdale, 
32,  62  cents  ;  Deer  Park,  38,  75  cents ;  Thompson,  41,  $1.00  ; 
Suffolk  Station,  45,  $1.00  ;  Medford  Station,  56,  $1.12 ;  Yap- 
hank,  60,  $1.25  ;  St.  George's  Manor,  68,  $1.50 ;  Riverhead, 
75,  $1.62  ;  Jamesport,SO,  $1.62  ;  Mattetuck,S5,  $1.75;  South- 
old,  92,  $1.87  ;  Greenport,  96,  $2.00.  On  arrival  of  the  cars 
at  the  latter  place,  a  steamboat  leaves  for  Sag  Harbor. 

Stages  leave  Jamaica  daily  for  Rockaway,  on  arrival  of  the 
cars.  Fare  50  cents.  From  Hicksville  to  Cold  Spring,  Hunt- 
ington, and  Oyster  Bay ;  from  Deer  Park  to  Babylon ;  from 
Thompson  to  Islip  and  Mechanicsville  ;  from  Suffolk  Station  to 
PaUkogue;   from  Yaphank  to  Millville ;   from  ^\^  Oeot^<i?% 
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Manor  to  Moriches;  and  from  Riverhead  to  Qttogite  and  Si  and 
E.  Hampton. 

Jamaica,  sitnated  on  the  railroad,  and  on  the  turhpike-road 
leading  from  Brooklyn  to  Hempeteadi  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  vil- 
lage, approached  by  roads  running  throng  a  district  highly  cul- 
tivated, and  richly  adorned  with  productive  farms  and  splendid 
country-seats.  This  village  is  a  great  resort  for  persons  from  the 
neighboring  cities,  the  railroad  rendering  the  communication  easy 
and  convenient  Many  persons  doing  business  in  New  York  have 
permanent  residences  here. 

A  branch  road,  two  and  a  half  miles,  extends  to  Hempstead, 
centrally  situated  upon  the  south  side  of  "  Hempstead  Plains," 
and,  by  a  turnpike-road,  about  21  miles  from  Brooklyn.  The  soil, 
which  is  sandy  loam,  is  rendered  highly  productive  by  judicious 
cultivation.     Fare  from  Brooklyn  37^  cents. 

North  Hempstead,  31  miles  from  Brooklyn,  is  situated  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  railroad,  and  on  the  turnpike-road  which 
runs  throughout  the  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  county,  and 
contains  the  courthouse,  &.c.  In  this  town  is  "  Harbor  Hill," 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  321  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  most  elevated  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Mon- 
tauk  Point  to  Florida.  It  is  about  12  miles  frbm  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  visible  some  distance  at  sea.  Success  Pond,  situated  on  a 
high  hill,  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  is  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence :  it  abounds  with  yellow  perch,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
the  angler. 

Riverhead  is  situated  on  the  Peconic  river,  75  miles  from 
Brooklyn,  and  is  the  capital  of  Suffolk  county.  Vessels  of  70 
tons  burden  come  within  tviro  and  a  half  miles  of  the  village. 
Large  quantities  of  wood  are  sent  from  this  place  to  New  York. 

Greenport  is  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, 96  miles  from  Brooklyn.  Before  the  construction  of  the 
railroad,  it  consisted  of  a  few  straggling  houses  only,  but  is  now 
quite  a  large  and  prosperous  village. 

Gardiner's  Island,  situated  across  the  mouth  of  Gardiner's 

Bay,  about  10  miles  from  Greenport,  was  settled  as  early  as  1638, 

by  a  Scotchman  who  had  served  in  the  English  army.     This,  it 

MS  said,  was  the  first  British  Betllemevil  \u  \Vi«  %\a.\A  of  New  York. 
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The  island  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  cultivation,  its  extensive 
jlairy,  numerous  herds,  and  great  product  of  wooL  **  The  cele- 
hf&ied  Captain  Kidd  called  at  this  island  on  his  way  to  Boston, 
when  he  returned  from  his  cruise  in  1699,  and  deposited  here  a 
box  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  intrusting  the  then  owner 
of  the  island  with  the  secret,  and  holding  his  life  in  pledge  for 
his  fidelity.  An  account  of  this  deposite  was  found  among  the 
pirate's  papers  upon  his  arrest ;  and  the  box  was  disinterred,  and 
delivered  to  the  commissioners  appointed  to  receive  it  It  con- 
tained 738i  oz.  of  gold,  847i  oz.  of  silver,  and  17}  of  jewels." 


THE  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  HAVEN  BAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  15.) 

This  vqbA  extends  £rom  the  Harlem  Railroad,  at  a  point 
near  "Williams'  Bridge,"  18^  miles  ifrom  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  It  is  76  miles  in  length,  and  cost  about  $2,600,000. 
This  road  opens  the  communication  with  Boston  and  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  New  England. 

Route  from  New  Yoek  to  New  Haven. — ^To  New  Rochelle, 
20  miles,  36  cents ;  Mamaroneck^  23,  40  cts. ;  Rye^  27,  45  cts. ; 
Port  Chester^  28^,  50  cts.;  Greenwich^  31,  55  cts.;  Stamford^ 
36,  65  cts. ;  J)arien,  41, 70  cts. ;  Norwalk,  44, 76  cts. ;  We8tpof% 
47,  86  cts.;  Southport,  52,  95  cts.;  Fairfield,  54,  95  cts.; 
Bridgeport,  58^,  $1,00 ;  Stratford,  62,  $1,15  ;  Milford,  66,  $1,30 ; 
New  Haven,  76,  $1,50. 

Norwaljcy  Conn.,  on  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  New  Ha- 
ven Railroad,  is  a  very  pleasant  town,  situated  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  46  miles  n.  e.  from  New  York,  and  35  w.  s.  w.  from  New 
Haven.  The  village  is  built  on  both  sides  of  Norwalk  river,  over 
which,  is  a  loidge,  to  which  vessels  come  that  draw  only  six 
feet  of  water.  One  and  a  half  miles  s.  of  the  borough  is  South 
Norwalk,  where  the  steamboats  land  which  ply  between  New 
Yoric^and  Norwalk.  Pop.  in  1848  about  4,000.  (For  descrip> 
tioD  of  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  see  index.) 
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The  Nauoatuck  Railboad  extends  from  its  junction  with  ^e 
New  York  and  New  Haven  road  at  Milford,  to  the  Tillage  of 
Winsted,  a  distance  of  57  miles.  It  was  opened  for  travel  in 
Sept,  1 849,  and  cost,  equipments  included,  $1,800,000. 

From  Bbidoepobt  to  Winsted. — To  Junction,  5  miles ;  Der- 
by,  14,  40  cts. ;  Attsonia,  16,  46  cts. ;  HumpkreysvUle,  20,  60 
cts.;  NaugaUicky  27,  65  cts.;  Waterhury,  82,  76  cts.;  Water 
ville,  85,  85 cts.;  Plymouth A^y%lfi^  ;  LitchfiddSt(L,A»,  $1,80 
Wolcottville,  52,  |1,80 ;  Burrville,  57,  $1,40 ;  Winsted,  62,  $1,60 


HABLEM  RAILROAD. 
(See  MapB  Nos.  15  and  18.) 


This  road  extends  from  the  City  Hall,  at  the  junctioD  of  Oei 
tre  and  Chatham  sts.,  through  Centre,  Broome,  and  the  Bower,, 
to  the  Fourth  avenue ;  at  82d-st.  it  enters  the  first  deep  cuttii^ 
into  the  solid  rock,  at  Murray's  Hill,  and  then  proceeds  towarcw 
the  tuniiel  under  Prospect  Hill,  at  Yorkville,  which  is  596  feet 
long,  24  wide,  and  21  high  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  cut  through 
solid  rock,  and  which  cost  $90,000 ;  from  thence  it  proceeds  to 
Harlem,  crossing  the  river  over  a  substantial  bridge  into  the 
countv  of  Westchester. 

This  road  is  intended  to  unite  with  the  Albany  and  West 
Stockbridge  Railroad,  at  Chatham  Four  Comers,  and  in  cooneo- 
tion  with  which  it  will  open  a  conununication  between  the  cities  oi 
New  York  and  Albany.  Its  completion  will  open  a  new  trade 
with  the  rich  and  flourishing  counties  through  which  it  is  to  pass, 
that  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  its  business  prospects. 

The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  unites  with  the 
Harlem  at  a  point  near  WilUams*  Bridge.  From  New  York 
to  Yorkville,  5  miles,  Fare  12^  cents ;  Harlem,  8,  12^  cents ; 
Morrisiana,  8^,20  cents;  Fordham,  18,  20  cents;  Williami 
Bridge,  14^,  26  cents ;  Tuekahoe  Station,  20,  87  cents ;  Mdffi 
Comer,  24,  60  cents;  White  Plains^  27,  60  cents;  PleatenU* 
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wUIm,  31,  €2  cents ;  New  Cattle  Comers,  41 ,  75  cents ;  Bedford^ 
4A,  87  cents ;  WhitlockmUe,  48,  90  cents  ;  and  to  Croton  Falls 
and  Somers,  $1.00. 

Stages  run  daily,  connecting  with  the  can,  between  Harlem 
And  the  HighBridge ;  from  Harlem  to  MacomVs  Dam  and  KingS' 
bridge ;  from  Williams'  Bridge  to  E.  Chester,  W.  Farms,  W 
Chester,  New  Roehelle,  and  Mamaroneck,  fare  25  cents.  From 
Fordham  to  Yonkers,  25  cents ;  and  frdm  Williams'  Bridge  to 
Yonkers,  18|  cents ;  from  Croton  Falls  to  Lake  Mahopac,  25 
cents  ;  from  White  Plains  to  Port  Chester  and  Rye,  25  cents. 

Yorkville  is  five  miles  n.  of  the  City  Hall :  the  cars  pass  through 
it  many  times  daily.  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Receiving  Reservoii 
of  the  Croton  water-works,  containing  35  acres,  enclosed  by  a 
high,  substantial  wall. 

Harlem,  eight  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  is  a  suburb  of  New 
York,  and  is  quite  a  manufacturing  place.  It  can  be  reached 
from  the  city  by  the  cars,  many  times  daily.  Harlem  was: 
founded  by  the  Dutch,  in  1658,  with  a  view  to  the  amusement 
and  recreation  of  the  citizens.  The  following  is  from  an  ancient 
•Dutch  record.  **  The  Governor  and  Council,  desirous  to  form  a 
new  village  at  the  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  proposed  to  settlers 
grants  of  land  of  45  acres  each,  at  13  shillings  the  acre,  free  from- 
tithes,  for  10  years,  and  to  assign  15  soldiers  for  their  defence  ^ 
to  erect  a  sub-court  of  justice  when  there  should  be  25  families 
established ;  to  provide  a  clergyman,  half  of  whose  salary  should* 
be  paid  by  the  government ;  and  to  make  a  road  to  the  city  by 
the  company's  negroes." 

White  Plains  and  Bedford  are  each  semi-capitals  of  West* 
Chester  county :  the  latter  is  situated  upon  a  highly  fertile  plain,, 
encompassed  by  hills.  Whitlocksville,  at  the  junction  o£  Craw 
and  Croton  rivers,  has  some  manufacturing. 


HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  18.) 
.  Thb  Hudson  Rivee  Railroad  will  extend  from  tfte-  city  ol 

New  York  to  Albany,  (144  miles,)  and  will  pass  OatoiQ]^  «^  ^^ 

10 
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populous  and  thrifty  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
noble  Hudson.  Its  probable  cost,  including  every  thing,  will  be 
about  $7,000,000.  This  road,  in  regard  to  construction,  will 
have  no  superior  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that /our  hours 
and  a  half  will  be  all  the  time  required  for  running  the  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  and  uniform  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  the  construction  of  the  road  between  New  York  and  Pough- 
•keepsie,  many  formidable  obstructions  have  been  overcome. 
The  rock  excavation  at  Fort  Washington  Point,  about  8  miles 
£'om  the  dty,  is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length ;  and  at  the 
jhighest  point,  the  cutting  is  50  feet  deep.  54,000  cubic  yards  of 
rock  have  been  taken  from  it.  This  has  been  used  in  construct- 
ing a  road  bed  and  protection  wall  of  more  than  2,000  feet  in 
length,  across  the  bay  below  the  Point,  over  which  the  road  is 
x^irried. 

BouTE  FROM  New  Yoek  to  Poughkeepsie. — To  Manhattan- 
viUej  8  miles, /arc  12  i  cts. ;  Yonkerff,  17, 35  cts. ;  Hastings,  21,  46 
KSts. ;  Bobbs'  Ferrt/,  22,  45  cts. ;  Sing  Sing,  33,  65  cts. ;  Croton, 
-36,  75  cts. ;  Peekskill,  43,  85  cts. ;  GarrismCs,  51,  $1,00  ;  Cold 
Sjyring,  54,  $1,10;  Fishkill,  60,  $1,20;  Low  Point,  64,  $1,30; 
J/'ew  Hamburg,  66,  $1,35  ;  Barnegat,  69,  $1,40 ;  Poughkeepsie, 
U,  $1,50. 

fJor  description  of  places  on  the  Hudson  River,  see  "  Passage 
Vp  ihe  Hudson,"  at  page  152. 


RAMAPO  AND  FATERSON  RAILROAD. 

This  line,  15  miles  in  length,  unites  the  Paterson  railroad 
with  the  New  York  and  Erie,  at  Suffern's.  It  opens  to  the 
passenger  travel  of  the  latter  road  a  more  direct,  expeditious, 
and  convenient  route  to  New  York,  than  by  the  way  of  Pier- 
mont  and  the  Hudson  river.     It  is  about  10  miles  nearer. 

Route  from  New  York  to  Sukfern's,  via  Paterson. — ^To 
Jersey  City,  1  mile ;  Bergen  Junciiony  2^ :  Seacaucus,  6 ;  Boil- 
ing Siparvng,  9  ;  Passaic  Bridge,  11 ;  Aquackanonk,  12 ;  Acker- 
maaC*,  IS;  Paterson,  17, /arc  50  cents;  River  Road,  18^;  Rock 
Road,  20;  Oodtoinville,  21^;  Hohoktcs,  23;  Allenda!^,  26  \ 
Jiamsey'Sy  27 ;  TTamnafcct's,  SO  •,  ^\3T?¥E».Tsf ^  %%  fare  82  cts. 


\> 
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NEW  YORK  AND  EHIB  RAILROAD. 
(See  Maps  Noe.  17  and  18.) 

This  important  railroad  commences  at  Piermont,  on  the 
Hudson  river,  24  miles  above  New  York,  and  extends  to  Dun- 
kirk, on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  and  from  New  York 
474  miles.  Its  entire  cost  will  be  about  20,500,000  dollars. 
The  route  traversed  by  this  road  is  through  one  of  the  finest 
agricultural  districts  in  the  country.  At  Dunkirk,  its  terminus, 
the  lake  navigation  usually  opens  from  four  to  six  weeks  ear* 
lier,  and  remains  open  for  the  same  period  later  than  at  BufiGdo. 

At  Owego,  246  miles  from  New  York,  the  Cayuga  and  Sus- 
quehanna Railroad  is  intersected.  It  extends  to  Ithaca,  (29 
miles,)  at  which  place  it  connects,  by  a  line  of  steamboats,  with 
Cayuga  Bridge,  where  it  unites  with  the  Albany  and  BufMo 
Railroad ;  thus  opening  to  this  section  of  country  a  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  city  of  New  York. 

At  Elmira,  38  miles  beyond  Owego,  the  Erie  road  intersects 
with  the  Chemung  Railroad,  running  to  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake, 
a  distance  of  18  miles.  By  this  road,  and  the  steamboats  run- 
ning on  the  lake,  a  direct  communication  is  opened  with  Geneva 
and  other  important  cities  and  towns  in  Western  New  York. 

At  Coming,  18  miles  beyond  Elmira,  a  union  is  formed  with 
the  Coming  and  Blossburg  Railroad,  extending  40  miles  to  the 
bituminous  coal  and  iron  tields  of  Pennsylvania. 

From  Hornellsville,  about  40  miles  from  Coming,  a  branch 
road  will  extend  to  the  Albany  and  Buffalo  road  at  Attica, 
thereby  still  farther  reducing  the  distance  between  New  York 
and  Bufi^lo.  In  a  few  years  other  important  branches  will 
extend  from  it,  all  of  which  will  contribute  to  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Route  fkom  N.  York  to  Dunkirk. — To  Piermont,  (by  steam- 
boat,) 24  miles,  fare  25  cts. ;  Blauveltville,  29,  30  cts. ;  Clarks- 
town,  83, 34  cts. ;  Spring  VaUey^  35,  40  cts ;  Monsey,  87,  46  cts. ; 
SufferiUf  42,  60  cts. ;  EamapOy  44,  65  cts. ;  Sloatiburg^  45,  70 
cts. ;  Monroe  WorkSy  52,  86  cts. ;  Wilkes,  54,  90  cts. ;  Turners^ 
57,95  eta.;  Monroe,  59,  $1.00;  Oxford,  62,  ll.OO;  C1i<sttT,^V 
$1.00;  Chik^  70,  $1.16;  JVew  Hampton^  74,  |1.20  *,  Middl€tau)iv 
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11,  $1.25 ;  Howdls,  81,  $1.40 ;  OtiwUle,  86,  $1.50 ;  Delaware, 
98,  $1.75;  Lackawaxen,  121,  $2.25;  JVarro«j»6«*r^,  132,  $2.40; 
Cochecton,  141,  $2.60;  Callicoon,  146,  $2.70 ;  Fremonty  158,  $2.86 ; 
Equinunk,  163,  $3.05;  Stockport,  169,  $3.15;  Hancock,  174, 
$3.26  ;  Deposit,  187,  $3.60;  Summit,  194,  $3.65  ;  5u«^eAanna, 
202,  $3.85;  G^ea«  Bend,  210,  $4.00;  Kirhmod,  216,  $4.10  r 
Binghamton,  225,  $4.25 ;  Union,  233,  $4.46 ;  Campville,  240,< 
$4.60 ;  Omt^^o,  247,  $4.75 ;  rio^ra,  252,  $4.86 ;  Smithboro,  266, 
$4.95;  Barton,  259,  $5.00;  TTauer/cy,  266,  $5.15;  Chemung^ 
270,  $5.25 ;  WelUhurg,  276,  $5.35  ;  JSlmira,  283,  $5.50  ;  Jwrw?- 
«eon,  287,  $5.60;  Big  Flats,  293,  $6.65;  CoTTiin^,  301,  $5.80; 
Painted  Post,  302,  $5.85;  Addison,  312,  $6.00;  Eathboneville, 
817,  $6.10 ;  Cameron,  824,  $6.25  ;  Canisteo,  837,  $6.50 ;  Homella- 
ville,  342,  $6.60 ;  Almond,  346,  $6.70 ;  Baker^s  Bridge,  850, 
$6.80 ;  Andover,  358,  $6.95 ;  Genesee,  367,  $7.15 ;  >Sfcio,  87li 
$7.20;  Phillipsville,  375,  $7.30;  Belvidere,  879,  $7.40;  Cwfta, 
890,  $7.70 ;  Hinsdale,  397,  $7.80 ;  0/eaw,  404,  $7.95 ;  Alleghany, 
408,  $8.00 ;  Dunkirk,  469,  $8.00. 

Through  tickets  are  sold  from  N.  York  to  Geneva,  344  miles, 
for  $6.50;  to  Rochester  395,  for  $8.15;  to  Buffalo  469,  for  $10.86. 

Passengers  for  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  Lake  take  the  cars  at 
Owego ;  and  those  for  Tioga  and  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  at  Com- 
ing.    The  Newburg  Branch  diverges  from  the  Erie  at  Chester. 

Ramapo  is  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  New  Jer- 
sey line,  and  lies  in  the  deep  valley  of  Ramapo  river,  on  the  old 
stage-road  from  New  York  to  Albany.  It  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  the  Jersey  boundary  line,  and  in  the  Pass,  which 
was  fortified  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  contains  some 
manufactories,  and  a  population  of  about  2,000. 

Chester  lies  on  the  stage-road  from  Goshen  to  New  York,  about 
18  miles  s.  w.  from  Newburg,  in  a  rich  and  picturesque  country. 

Goshen,  the  shire  town  of  Orange  county,  lies  in  a  beautifiil 
valley,  46  miles  from  Piermont,  70  from  New  York,  and  20  from 
the  Hudson  at  West  Point.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  large  quan- 
tities of  butter  with  which  it  furnishes  the  New  York  and  other 
markets.  The  Newburg  Branch  Railroad  connects  with  the 
Erie  at  Chester.  From  Goshen  and  Chester  conveyances  can 
always  be  obtained  to  QreenwoodlfiALe^oTv&o^  tUe  pleasantest 
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watering-places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  The  country 
abounds  with  lakes  and  ponds,  containing  pickerel,  and  other 
fine  fish. 

MiddUtown,  a  large  and  handsomely-built  village,  contains 
i^ve  churches,  an  academy,  &c.  It  has  increased  rapidly  siucf 
the  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Otiaville  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  a  few  rods  from  the  celebra 
ted  pass,  formerly  called  the  "  Deer-park  Gap,"  through  which 
an  opening  is  made  for  the  passage  of  the  railroad,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  extending  for  half  a  mile,  and  which  in  some  places  is 
50  feet  deep.  After  passing  this  place  the  railroad  turns  slightly 
to  the  s.,  keeping  the  western  side  of  the  Shawangunk,  and  grad- 
nally  declining  by  a  gentle  slope  through  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Neversink,  reaches  the  Delaware  at  the  village  of  Port  Jer- 
visy  near  which  it  crosses  the  river  and  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal. 

-  Port  Jervia,  or  Carpenter's  Point,  is  a  large  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing village,  situated  on  the  Delaware  river,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Neversink,  which  is  here  about  80  feet  wide.  By  the  Dela- 
ware, it  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber  and  general 
produce  with  the  towns  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and 
by  the  Delaware  and  Hudsou  Canal,  with  the  towns  on  the  North 
River.  The  completion  of  the  Erie  Railroad  to  this  place  will 
prove  of  immense  benefit,  as  it  brings  it  in  immediate  connection 
with  New  York. 

Binghamton  n  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Chenango  and 
Susquehanna  rivers.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  The 
Chenango  Canal  connects  it  with  the  Erie  Canal  at  Utica.  It 
has  au  extensive  trade,  particularly  in  lumber,  and  exports  much 
ia  the  towns  on  the  Hudson,  and  also  to  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia by  the  Susquehanna  river.  Its  population  JEimouuts  to 
about  4,000. 

Milford,  on  the  Delaware  river,  is  six  miles  below  Port  Jervis, 
and  the  intersection  of  the  Erie  Railroad  with  the  Delaware  and 
Hndaon  Canal.     The  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber trade.    The  Sawkill,  which  dashes  down  the  laVme,  wqvlxXW 
80iilb«ni  border  of  the  town,  in  its  coarto  turns  aevotaV  imYi». 
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About  a  mile  and  a  quarter  s.  w.  from  Milford,  in  a  very  seolii* 
ded  spot,  may  be  seen  the  magruificent  **  Falls  of  the  SawkilL*! 
This  stream,  after  flowing  sluggishly  for  some  miles  through  level 
table-land,  is  here  precipitated  over  two  perpendicular  ledges  of 
slate-rock — the  first  of  about  20  feet,  and  the  second  about  60 
feet — into  a  wild,  rocky  gorge.  The  stream  still  continues,  dashn 
ing  and  foaming  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  over  smaller  preci<^ 
pices,  and  through  chasms  scarcely  wide  enough  for  an  individual 
to  pass.  The  beetling  cliffs  that  form  the  sides  of  the  gorge  are 
surmounted  and  shaded  by  cedars  and  hemlocks,  that  impart  a 
peculiarly  sombre  and  terrific  air  to  the  scenery.  The  surface  of 
the  hill  by  which  they  are  approached,  is  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  second  fall ;  and  the  spectator,  on  account  of  the  bushes 
and  trees,  may  reach  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice,  and  within 
almost  leaping  distance  of  the  falls,  before  he  perceives  them  ; 
and  if  he  should  happen  for  the  first  time  to  have  trodden  that 
lonely  path  without  a  companion,  after  the  shades  of  twilight  had 
thrown  a  deeper  gloom  around  the  glen,  he  will  not  soon  forget 
the  awful  sublimity  uf  the  scena 

HoneadalCf  Penu.,  the  shire  town  of  Wayne  county,  is  a  tbri<» 
ving  place,  and  contained,  in  Jan.  1848,  5,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  here  six  churches  of  different  denominations,  various  manu-* 
factories,  the  mechanical  establishments  usually  found  in  (daces 
of  this  description,  and  at  least  25  large  and  well-conducted 
stores,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones.  This  place  owes  its  origin 
and  progress  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  at  the  termi- 
nation and  junction  of  which  with  the  Lackawana  Railroad,  it 
is  situated. 

Carbondale,  Penn.,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Lackawana  KaiU 
road,  15  miles  from  Honesdale,  is  now,  though  it  has  sprung  into 
existence  entirely  within  a  few  years,  a  populous  place,  owuig  to 
its  situation  in  the  great  anthracite  coal  region.  Its  products  an 
transported  by  inclined  planes  and  railroad  over  the  Mooac  Moaa« 
tain  to  Honesdale,  and  thence  by  canal  to  New  YoriL.  Staga 
leave  Carbondale  for  Wilkesbarre,  and  other  places  in  its  yicinity; 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  is  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  on  the 

SuBquebsuaDa,  river.    It  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  is  fast  growing 

JB  importoaoe.    A  railroad,  ^  miiea  m\«ii^,  «iX«a!^  \a  lihaoBt 
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by  which,  and  the  Cayuga  Lake  and  Canal)  communication  is 
had  with  the  Erie  Canal :  it  is  also  on  the  line  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Railroad. 

Ithaca  is  beautifully  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  head 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills,  which 
rise  by  a  gentle  ascent,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  to  the 
heif^t  of  500  feet.  A  portion  of  the  village  is  built  on  the  hills, 
firom  which  commanding  situation  a  splendid  view  of  the  lake 
end  the  adjacent  country  is  obtained.  The  population  is  about 
6,000.  Its  location  for  trade  has  been  very  fortunate.  By  the 
Itkaca  and  Owego  Railroad,  29  miles  in  length,  it  communicates 
with  Owego  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and  by  the  lake  and  the 
Seneca  and  Erie  canals  with  New  York  and  Buffalo ;  and  in 
1849,  it  connected  with,  the  Erie  Railroad,  forming  the  most 
direct  route  between  Ithaca  and  New  York  city.  Its  trade  with 
Pennsylvania  is  considerable,  receiving  iron  and  coal  in  exchange 
for  plaster,  salt,  lime,  flour,  &c. 

.■*  Elmira  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  Newton  creek  with  the 
Chemung  river,  having  a  very  favorable  position  for  trade.  By 
the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  it  communicates  with  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  Chemung  Canal  and  the 
Seneca  Lake  and  Canal,  it  has  access  to  the  Erie  Canal.  By  the 
Williamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad,  it  will  receive  from  Pennsylva- 
nia iNturainous  coal  and  iron,  for  which  important  articles  it  must 
become  the  great  depot ;  and  by  the  completbn  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad,  it  will  obtain  a  ready  communication 
arith  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie. 

Corning  is  a  pleasant  and  enterprising  village  of  about  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  being  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chemung 
Rver,  it  must  become  a  place  of  some  importance.  In  addition 
to  the  coal  business,  carried  over  the  Bloesburg  and  Corning  Rail- 
Kiad,  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  the  depot  for  vast 
quantities  of  lumber,  brought  there  from  the  country  above  for 
■de  and  shipment.  The  great  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad 
will  pass  through  this  place  on  its  route  to  the  lake. 

Blotsburg,  Penn.,  is  situated  on  the  Tioga  river,  at  the  head 
of  the  Blossburg.and  Coming  Railroad,  conneclmg  iVie  \A\.\mi\^i* 
mmceaJ  and  tan  mines  of  Tio^a  eoanty  with  the  Oheurani^fiNVt 
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and  canal  of  New  York.  This  will,  no  doubt,  become  a  point  of 
tome  importance,  when  all  the  natural  resources  in  its  vicinity 
shall  be  properly  developed. 


PASSAGE  X7F  THE  HX7DS0N. 
(See  Map  No.  18.) 

On  leaving  the  city  of  New  York,  in  any  one  of  the  man> 
steamboats  that  ply  upon  the  waters  of  the  Hudson, — not  inaptly 
termed  **'  floating  palaces,"  from  the  expensiveuess  and  splendor 
of  their  construction,  the  gorgeousness  and  profusion  of  their  deC' 
orations,  and  the  many  appliances  with  which  they  are  provided 
to  charm  the  senses  and  dissipate  the  ennui  of  travel, — the  trav- 
eller is  at  once  introduced  to  a  scene  of  great  beauty,  and  which 
forms  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  enchanting  views  that  await  his 
progress  up  the  river.  Behind  him,  a  short  distance,  lies  the 
Battery,  the  ornament  of  New  York,  and  the  pride  of  its  citi- 
zens; and  a  little  farther  on,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  Govern- 
or's Island  and  its  fortifications.  Casting  his  view  down  the  Bay, 
he  has  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Narrows,"  and  of  the  shores  of  Long 
and  Staten  islands ;  which,  in  the  distance,  seem  almost  to  meet 
— apparently  separated  by  only  a  thread  of  water  ;  while  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  his  eye  is  attracted  by  Bedlow's  and  Ellis's 
islands,  whose  batteries  can  hardly  be  said  to  frown,  amid  the  wa- 
ters and  the  verdure  that  flash  and  smile  around  them.  These, 
with  many  other  but  lesser  objects  that  enhance  the  beauty  and 
mterest  of  the  view,  place  this  scene  among  such  as  are,  "  like 
angel  visits,  few  and  far  between." 

Opposite  New  York  is  Jersey  Citf/f  where  commence  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  Paterson  railroads.  This  is  also  the  starting- 
point  of  the  Morris  Canal,  which  unites  the  Hudson  with  the 
Delaware  river.  One  mile  n.  is  Hohoken,  a  popular  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  citizens  of  New  York.  The  walks,  which  are  shaded 
by  trees,  extend  for  about  two  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river, 
terminating  with  the  Elysian  Fields.  Four  miles  above  the  city, 
OD  this  Bide  of  the  river,  is  Weehawken.  Under  a  ledge  of  rocks 
Acing  the  river,  k  the  epoi  where  Mexaxu^et  Yl«ss£Kau«^  t<^  ia  a 
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duel  with  Aaron  Burr,  July  11, 1804.  Formerly  there  was  here 
a  marble  monument  erected  to  bis  memory,  but  it  is  now  re- 
moved. 

The  Palisades  are  a  remarkable  range  of  precipices  of  trap* 
rock,  extending  up  the  river  on  the  west  side  20  miles  to  Tappan, 
and  forming  a  singular  and  in  many  places  an  impassable  boun- 
dary.   They  rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet 

BulVa  Ferry i  six  miles  from  New  York,  is  a  [dace  of  consider- 
able resort  during  the  summer  season.  It  is  connected  with  New 
York  by  a  ierry.    Fare  12^  cents. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  five  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  is  Bloom» 
ingdale,  a  suburb  of  New  York.  From  the  river  is  seen  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  with  its  green  lawn  extending  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Fort  Lee,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  10  miles  above  the  city, 
is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  Palisades.  The  fort — the  site  of 
which  is  about  300  feet  above  the  water — was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant military  operations  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  A 
large  body  of  American  militia  stationed  here,  in  attempting  to 
*etreat,  were  overpowered  by  a  vastly  superior  force,  consisting 
diiefly  of  Hessians,  when  they  were  either  slain  or  consigned  to 
the  prison-ship — a  fate  more  terrific  than  death  itself.  A  ferry 
connects  it  with  New  York.    Fare  12^  cents. 

Fort  Waehington  is  nearly  opposite.  Here,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  American  arms  sustained  a  defeat,  and  2,600  men 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek,  13  miles  above  New  York,  flows  into 
the  Hudson  :  this  creek,  with  the  Harlem  river,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  forms  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  is  built 

Phillipsburg,  or  Yonkers,  17  miles  above  New  York,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  creek  called  the  Saw-Mill  Creek,  is  a  thriving 
village,  much  resorted  to  in  warm  weather.  Fare  by  steamboat 
from  New  York,  25  cents. 

Hastings,  three  miles  n.  of  Yonkers,  is  a  neat  little  village 
containing  some  fine  country-seats. 

Dobbe^  Ferry,  22  miles  n.  of  the  city,  was  a  noted  place  du- 
ring the  Revolutionary  war. 

Piarmont,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudflon,  \b  KViq  i^lBixMwi^* 
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pcuBt  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad.  A  pier  extends  from 
the  shore  a  mile  in  length.  A  steamboat  plies  daily  between  this 
place  and  New  York,  and  connects  with  the  railroad.  Three 
and  a  half  miles  w.,  lies  the  village  of  Tappan,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  during  the  Revbla- 
tiou,  and  the  place  where  Major  Andre  was  executed,  in  Octo* 
ber,  1780.  Here  commences  the  expansion  of  the  river  known 
alB  Tappan  Bay,  extending  a  distance  of  10  miles,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  two  and  a  half  miles. 

Four  miles  n.  of  Dobba*  Ferry  is  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Washington  Irving.  This  villa  is  built  on  the  margin  of  the  river, 
with  a  neat  lawn  and  embellished  grounds  surrounding  it  It  is 
built  in  the  old  Dutch  style,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
steamboat,  in  going  up  or  down  the  river. 

Tarrylown,  27  miles  above  New  York,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Tappan  Bay.  Here  Major  Andre  was  stopped,  (on  hn 
way  to  the  British  lines,)  returning  from  his  visit  to  Genera! 
Arnold. 

Nyackf  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  28  miles  above  New  York, 
was  formerly  important  for  its  quarries  of  red  sandstone ;  but  the 
Quincy  aud  other  granites  have  supplanted  it  in  public  favor.  A 
steamboat  plies  daily  between  this  place  and  New  York. 

Sing  Sing  is  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Hudson,  33  miles  above 
New  York.  It  is  situated  partly  on  elevated  ground,  and  com- 
mands a  fiue  view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  country. 
This  place  contains  the  State  Prison,  occupying  130  acres  of 
ground,  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  boat,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds up  or  down  the  river.  It  is  noted  for  its  marble  quwriesr 
which  are  extensively  worked  by  the  state  convicts,  who  have 
erected  two  large  prisons,  workshops,  &c.,  from  the  stone  quar- 
ried here.  The  Croton  river,  after  running  s.  w.  for  about  40* 
miles,  enters  the  Hudson  two  miles  above  Sing  Sing,  and  daring 
the  spring  of  the  year  pours  a  considerable  volume  of  water  int» 
that  river.  Its  source  is  derived  from  ponds  of  pure  water  in  a' 
granite  region  of  country.  A  portion  of  this  river  is  diverted  from^ 
its  course  to  supply  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  with  pure  wa- 
ier0  The  rapid  freshets  of  the  Croton  have  brought  down  such' 
AH  amount  of  earth  and  Btones  as  lo  ioTrnTeWcta  otCt^AxAv  Fotat, 
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jMQ  isthmus  that  extends  ahout  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore,  sep* 
arating  the  Tappan  from  Haverstraw  Bay. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Verdritege^a  Hook,  a  bold 
headland  rising  majestically  from  the  water ;  above  which  the 
river  again  expands  to  the  average  width  of  two  miles,  extending 
aiz»  and  is  known  as  the  Haverstraw  Bay.  On  the  Verdritege 
mountain  there  is  a  crystal  lake,  about  four  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  forms  the  source  of  the  Hackeusack  river,  and 
which,  although  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Hudson,  is  ele- 
vated 250  feet  above  it  This  is  the  Rockland  Lake,  from  which 
New  York  is  supplied  with  ice  of  the  purest  quality.  The  ice, 
cut  into  large  square  blocks,  is  slid  down  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
and,  when  the  river  breaks  up,  is  transported  to  the  city. 

Haverstraw,  or  Warren,  is  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  36  miles 
from  the  city,  with  which  there  is  daily  communication  by  steam- 
hoat  Verplanck*8  Point,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river,  and  Stony 
point  on  the  opposite  side,  are  memorable  from  their  connectk>n 
with  events  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

CaldwelVa  Landing,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  44  miles 
irom  New  York,  is  at  the  base  of  the  Dunderburg  or  Thunder 
mountain.  From  this  elevated  position,  which  is  300  feet  above 
the  river,  the  visiter  has  a  view  that  extends  over  Westchester 
eoonty  to  Long  Island  Sound,  down  the  river  and  bays  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  and  across  the  river  to  Peekskill  and  the 
BMuntain  summits  around  West  Point  Caklwell  is  usually  a 
place  of  landing  for  the  Albany  boats  on  their  way  up  the  river. 
Jnsl  before  reaching  this  place,  the  traveller  who  has  never  be- 
Ibre  ascended  the  river,  is  scarcely  able  to  conjecture,  as  he  looks 
arvund,  and  sees  all  further  ingress  apparently  cut  off,  which 
coane  the  boat  will  pursue, — whether  through  the  deep  opening 
Is. the  right,  or  the  one  in  front,  leading  through  the  mountains. 
PnriDg  this  brief  suspense,  and  while  contemf^ting  the  stupen- 
dous elevation  close  at  hand,  which  the  steamer  almost  grazes  in 
l|0  rapid  course*  the  boat  is  suddenly  directed  to  the  left,  around 
the  acute  angle  that  opens  into  the  Horse  Race,  a  short  reach  of 
tbe. river  between  the  mountains  on  the  s.,  and  St,  Anthony's 
Pmfit  an.  the  n. 

getksktii,  OB  the  oppomte,  ade  o{  the  rivar>  in  %  ^\Va^  oi  vncoft 
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importance.  A  railroad  has  been  proposed  to  connect  this  jdaoe 
with  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Highlands. — These  may  be  considered  the  most  remarica- 
Ue  feature  in  the  Hadsou  river  scenery.  They  are  16  miles  in 
width,  and  extend  in  a  n.  e.  and  s.  w.  direction,  about  25  milee. 
The  highest  elevation  is  1,680  feet  The  course  of  the  boat  now 
is  through  the  "  Horse  Race,"  a  term  derived  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  current,  caused  by  an  abrupt  angle  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  is  contracted  to  a  narrow  space  by  its  passage  through  the 
mountain-pass. 

Anthony's  Nose  on  the  right  or  east  ^ore,  is  a  mass  of  rocks 
rising  1,128  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  runs  deeply  at 
its  base.  Two  milee  above  the  last-named  place,  is  the  Sug4ar' 
Loaf  Mountain,  which  rears  its  summit  to  the  height  of  860  feet. 

The  Buttermilk  Falls,  49  miles  above  the  city,  nearly  oppo^ 
site  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  present  a  fine  appearance,  eBpe<^ 
oially  when  the  stream  is  swollen  by  heavy  rains.  They  descend 
for  more  than  100  feet  in  two  successive  cascades,  spreading  oat 
in  sheets  of  milk-white  foam  ;  a  fine  view  of  them  is  obtained 
from  the  boat  whilst  passing. 

West  Point. — The  traveller  has  now  arrived  at  this  romantic 
and  interesting  spot,  53  miles  above  New  York,  and  93  miles 
from  Albany.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  during 
the  Revolutionary  war;  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  national 
Military  School,  organized  in  1802,  under  the  direction  of  Gren. 
Williams.  The  cliff  selected  for  the  site  of  the  fortress  rests 
against  a  lofty  ridge  broken  into  small  eminences  that  form  a 
species  of  amphitheatre,  washed  below  by  the  river.  It  lisen  in 
terraces,  the  first  of  which  is  very  narrow  and  nearly  level  with 
the  river ;  the  second  is  approachable  by  a  steep  ascent  of  80  ot 
90  feet,  and  the  third,  rising  188  feet  above  the  level  of  the  wa* 
ter,  spreads  into  a  plain  of  more  than  a  mile  in  circumferencetOl 
which  the  principal  woiks  were  constructed,  the  chief  of  whieli 
was  Fort  Clinton.  Upon  the  eminences  were  several  redoubts 
which  commanded  Fort  Clinton,  of  which  Fort  Putnam  was  the 
most  important  This  fort  is  elevated  598  feet  above  the  rivMB: 
Ab  the  boat  proceeds  on  her  course  the  outworks  and  boildiiigi 
atttuihed  to  the  Military  ScWA  »x«igAa«sX^  ^^mmbuMa.    Dniiaf 
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Ibe  Revolationary  war  this  post  was  emphatically  the  key  of  the 
eountry,  as  it  commanded  the  river,  which  admitted  vessels  of 
heavy  burden  as  far  as  Hudson,  and  prevented  the  British  from 
holding  communication  with  Canada.  For  this  reason  the  Brit- 
ish commanders  were  very  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and  its  surrender 
was  to  have  been  the  first  fruit  of  Arnold's  treason ;  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed  by  the  arrest  of  Maj.  Andre. — The  boat  stops  at 
the  landing  at  West  Point  to  discharge  and  receive  passengers, 
allowing  the  traveller  barely  time  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
beauties  of  this  locality.  There  is  a  hotel  at  the  brow  of  the  hill 
which  is  approached  by  a  good  carriage-road  from  the  steamboat 
hnding :  the  pedsttrim  may  mount  by  another  path,  though  not 
without  BomO'idiAeiilty.'  The  view  from  the  observatory  at  the 
top  ci  the  hotel 4ft peooliariy  fine  in  all  its  parts,  but  especially  on 
the  iiorthy-N4ookiag- down  upon  the  Hudson  and  towards  New- 
bmgf  and  tho-Pemate  ehaiu  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  seen 
in  the  din  .distance  towards  the  northwest.  The  hotel  is  built  of 
itotte,-«idtii  samwaded  bif-^stUmmf^fmMM  for  promenade,  com- 
manding inifteBt.k»t(fiiU'ine«r"^>t]|e.  plam  and  buildings,  and 
in  the  rearift^idightfttl^prospect  oi  the  river  and  Highlands.  Du- 
ring the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  cadets  are  encamped  on 
the  plain,  when  it  is  highly  interesting  to  witness  the  drills  and 
parades  of  these  embryo  chieftains.  Near  the  n.  e.  extremity  of 
the  grounds,  at  the  projecting  point  forming  the  abrupt  bend  of 
the  river,  is  a  monument  of  white  marble,  consistiug  of  a  base 
and  a  short  column,  on  the  former  of  which  is  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion, "  Kosciusko. — Erected  by  the  corps  of  Cadets,  1828."  It 
cost  $5,000.  Another  monument  on  a  hillock  at  the  n.  w.  comer 
ci  the  plain,  is  an  obelisk,  20  feet  high,  erected  by  Major-general 
Brown  to  Colonel  £.  D.  Wood,  a  pupil  of  the  institution,  who  fell 
leading  a  charge  at  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  on  the  17th  of 
fiept.  1814.  On  the  river  bank  at  the  s.  e.  extremity  of  the 
parade-ground,  upon  a  lower  level,  is  Kosciusko's  garden,  whither 
the  Polish  chieftain  was  accustomed  to  retire  for  study  or  reflec- 
tian.  Near  this  garden  is  a  clear  boiling  spring,  enclosed  in  a 
amble  reservoir,  with  durable  and  ornamental  steps  leading  down 
:ftiimi  the  plain  above,  with  an  arrangement  of  benchoa  on  ^^^bb^ 
jeetikni  of  the  nek  for  viateiB. 
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There  ia  diown  at  West  Point  part  of  the  rer?  chwD  v&tA  to 
ofaatnicl  the  panage  of  the  river  by  the  Americui  troops  in  th« 
Revoiation  Ehiring  the  sDiruner  efBDJngi  frequent  cotiUton  pat« 
tici  are  given,  to  which  viiiten  are  alwava  invited 


Ai  the  boat  tatea  s  sharp  turn  around  the  lov,  rocky  projec- 
tion of  the  river,  it  iinrolda  to  tho  eye  oue  of  the  loveliest  view* 
In  the  world : — the  lake-lilifl  eipaiiaioD  of  (he  river,  with  the 
■teep  front  of  the  lolly  mountaiu  that  here  facea  it,  calied  Iha 
Croa'a  Acil,  rising  to  the  height  of  1,438  feet,  with  a  deprenion 
on  the  ti^  tor  the  aeal,  giving  a  fuucied  resernblance  la  the  nuuw 
it  beaia. 

[The  engraving  repreaenla  a  view  of  the  "  Crow's  Nest,"  look- 
Ing  down  the  river,  with  West  Faint  and  Fort  Putnam  in  the 
distance.]  The  general  view  of  the  mounlains,  and  entire  pwoo- 
i*ma  of  the  lener  hills  and  rocky  eminences  or  projections,  com- 
plete  the  framing  of  thi 
Faint,  ou  the  oppoaile  s 
JiVnifldrj),  the  hirgest  ef 
i>  fil  lilted  01 


aiasty,  and  which  affiirda  cciuideioUfi  « 


.   A  mile  above  W*«t 
le  WtsI  Point  Inn 
nd  iu  the  conutry:  ll 
down  from  the  hills  in  th«  vi- 
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Cold  Spring,  a  little  higher  up  on  the  same  shore,  is  handsome- 
ly  situated  in  a  core  between  Conatitution  Island  and  Bull  Hill, 
with  a  good  landing-place,  and  contains  1,200  inhabitants.     Bull 
Hill,  1,586  feet,  Breakneck  Hill,  1,187,  aud  Beacon  Hill,  1,685 
feet  high,  are  situated  immediately  above  Cold  Spring.     Butter 
Hill  m  the  last  of  the  Highland  range  on  the  w.  shore,  and  is 
1,529  feet  high.    This  forms  a  more  impressive  sight  to  the  trav- 
.  eller  than  the  others,  from  its  immense  toppling  masses  of  craggy 
'  .fedn  and  sweep  of  precipice,  especially  towards  the  south.     In 
geCthig  dear  of  the  Highlands  we  pass  PolopeVa  leland,  a  mass 
4f  jodK  B.  of  the  channel,  having  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  a 
^^.'iinUDSn  mountain. — Cornwall,  near  the  northern  base  of  Butter 
-  .£)BK»  tWG  miles  south  of  Newburg,  is  the  commencement  of  the 
"^  J^Wyaiisiuii  of  the  Hudson  called  Newhurg  Bay,  one  mile  wide 
'^V^ttS  fiv«  long. — New  Windsor,  on  the  w.  bank,  59  miles  above 
^  k^jffMir  Yfntk,  is  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  Do  Witt  Clinton. 
J'  -  W^  DOW  approach  Newbwrg  on  the  left,  which,  iu  1850,  had 
riyMS  inhabitants,  and  which,  from  its  elevated  situation  on  a 
ifibep  acelivity,  is  presented  full  to  the  view  of  the  passing  trav- 
iSR/ik*    It  is  one  of  the  principal  landing-places,  and  is  connected 
with' the  opposite  side  of  the  river  at  Fiakkill  (a  thriving  place 
©f  some  1,000  inhabitants)  by  a  ferry.     A  railroad  is   now  con- 
structed from  Newburg  to  Chester,  to  connect  at  that  point  with 
(he  Erie  Railroad. 

Low  Point,  three  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  is  a  small  set- 
'  tiement  on  the  river. 

New  Hamburg,  the  next  place  above,  (near  Wappiuger's 
Creek,  an  important  mill-stream,)  is  another  steamboat  landing 
— Hampton,  nearly  opposite,  is  connected  with  Newburg  by  a 
ferry.  A  little  n.  is  the  village  of  Marlboro*, 
'  Bamegat,  two  miles  above  New  Hamburg,  is  remarkable  fot 
Its  many  lime-kilns. 

PouGHKEEPSiE,  ODo  of  the  handsomost  places  in  the  state,  wbf 
founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1735.  It  is  74  miles  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  71  from  Albany,  14  from  Newburg,  18  from  Kings- 
ton, and  42  from  Hudson.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
being  surrounded  by  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  th^ 
umutry.  Steamboats  and  Bailing  vessels  are  owiied\v«x«.  1^q>^\^" 
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keepsie  contains  several  well-kept  hotels.  The  Collegiate  School 
is  situated  on  College  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  n.  b.  of  the  viUagew 
Its  location  is  one  of  unrivalled  beauty,  commandmg  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  river  and  surrounding  country.-^i^eto  PoUm 
Landing  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  village  lying  a 
sh(Nrt  distance  back. — Hyde  Park,  80  miles  from  New  York,  and 
65  from  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river.  The 
country-seats  here  are  very  beautiful.    Pop.  in  1850,  11,080. 

Rondout,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wallkill  river,  is  a  place  of  con-. 
siderable  trade,  it  bein^  within  two  miles  of  E^dyville,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Delaware  aud  Hudson  Canal.  Lackawana  coal 
is  brought  from  the  mines  in  Pennsylvania  to  Rondout,  where  a 
number  of  vessels  are  employed  in  conveying  it  to  other  parts.— 
One  mile  further  north  is  Kingston  Landing,  where  stages  are 
always  ready  to  convey  passengers  to  Kingston,  three  miles  in-, 
land. — On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Rhincbeck  Landings 
originally  settled  by  the  Dutch,  the  descendants  of  whom  stift 
retain  the  habits,  language,  and  frugality  of  their  forefathers.— 
Lower  Red  Hook  is  seven  miles  north  ;  and  three  miles  still  fur- 
ther up  is  Upper  Red  Hook  Landing,  This  place  is  connected 
by  a  steam-ferry  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Sauger- 
ties,  an  important  manufacturing  village,  with  a  never-failing 
water-power,  derived  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  lofty  Cats- 
kill. — Bristol  is  two  miles  above  Saugerties. 

The  village  of  Catskill,  111  miles  from  New  York,  and  34 
from  Albany,  is  seated  on  both  sides  of  Catskill  Creek,  near  itB 
junction  with  the  Hudson.  Coaches,  so  arranged  as  to  be  at  the 
steamboat  landing  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  boats,  ron 
regularly  to  and  from  the  mountain  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, and  also  to  enable  those  who  are  so  inclined  to  visit  the 
difierent  falls  in  the  vicinity.  The  time  required  for  ascending 
to  the  Mountain  House,  a  distance  of  12  miles,  is  usually  four 
hours,  and  the  price  $1,25  — half  the  time  being  sufficient  to 
return.  The  journey  up  the  mountain,  though  a  safe  one,  is 
rather  trying  to  timid  persons  ;  the  road  for  two-thirds  of  the  di8«> 
tance  from  the  landing  being  very  uneven,  and  the  remaining 
distance  a  steep  ascent  in  a  zigzag  direction  to  the  top.  The 
Catskill  Mountain  House  is  12  mWes  itomC«.\aSull  landing,  upon 
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Uw  HunTiiit  of  one  of  the  piin^pal  mouDtaina,  kaoivD  as  "  Table 
Bock,"  uC  aa  elovatioD  of  a^OO  fael  aboie  the  Hudioii.  Thi* 
botol,  erected  by  the  citiiens  of  Catikill  at  a  cut  of  SSSfitiO,  m 
140  feet  long,  aud  Tour  atoriea  bigh,  witb  a  piaiiu  eilendtnf 
acteiB  the  front,  eupparted  by  a  colomittde.  It  ia  planed  at  a 
OMVenieat  dialance  back  (nm  the  verga  of  the  precipice,  ia  ofdel 
to  allow  carriagea  lo  drive  up  in  front  to  aet  doirn  und  receive 
paMeDgera.  A  fen  feet  from  the  building  the  rock  tetminales  in 
a  faaiful  precipice,  fram  tbe  brow  of  which  the  iDexperienced  be- 
holder stutB  back  iu  ancontrollable  alarm.  "  Id  the  rear,  peaks 
upon  peska  nae  in  every  direction,  and  lar  away  iu  the  dialBnce, 
all  covered  with  luxunaut  fDliuge.  No  deacriplion  can  do  justice 
to  tbe  almost  illimitable  proepecl  in  front.  Standing  upon  the 
(N«»B  or  Ibfl  rock,  you  seem  to  have  left  tbe  earth  and  to  be  id- 
ling from  some  elliereal  height  down  upoo  tbe  world  and  iti  con- 
cema.  You  see  nothing  above  or  anmnd  you — bU  ia  below ; 
aveD  the  clouds  wheel  and  roll  in  fleecy  grandeur  at  your  feet 
FmwitB,  meadows,  harvest-fields,  plains,  mounlaiua,  rivers,  liikn,. 
coUogea,  villages,  and  citiea,  are  in  ever;  direction.  A  deep  ro- 
peso  aeema  to  huve  settled  upon  1 
tbe  worid  No  sound  reachta 
yon,  except,  perhaps,  the  rattle 
of  the  thunder  from  some  distant 
hiU,  or  the  sweet  song  of  tha 
mouQlatn  bird  upon  the  tree  be- 
Death  you." 

Tbe  Caltkill  Fatli,  of  ivhicb 
Uie  engraving  is  a  repreaenla- 
lion,  are  formed  by  two  liikes, 
oae  mile  in  length  and  S,(lOO    I 
feet  above  the  Hudson. 

The  water  over  the  first  ] 
dpice   falls    a   dielauce  of  175    | 
leat,  and  within  a  short  dista 
takes  another  fdnnge  of  about    I 
75  feet,  and  then  follows  the  dark  windinpi  of  th«  n'(\TO  Vi 
ilM  ralisy  of  the  Calsiifl.     Following  the  ciievitow  ^'O^'OaBl 
JsaA  Oawn  «  dMiiaee  of  90  feet,  and  1h«npMtf(B|i  nnAmlkA 
11 
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rock  behind  the  waterfall,  the  visiter  will  enjoy  many  fine  scenes.* 
The  pure  air  inhaled  at  the  Mountain  House  is  very  invigorating^ 
and  its  exhilarating  qualities  have  restored  to  health  persons  who 
had  in  vain  tried  almost  every  other  means.  Stages  leave  Cat»» 
kill  daily  for    Owego,  Ithaca,  and  other  places. 

On  passing  Catskill  the  boat  shapes  its  course  towards  the  city 
of  Hudson,  which  is  116  miles  above  New  York,  and  39  fiom 
Albany.  The  city  is  built  principally  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  60 
feet  above  the  river,  commanding  a  fine  prospect.  At  the  land« 
ing  are  several  warehouses,  which,  with  steamboats  and  sailing 
vessels,  are  evidence  of  the  capital  and  enterprise  existing  here 
Population  10,000.  Here  diverges  the  Hudson  and  Berkshiio 
Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Housatonic  at  the  Massachusetts 
state  line,  and  terminating  at  Bridgeport,  on  Long  Island  Sound. 
Travellers  intending  to  visit  the  Shaker  Village  at  New  LebO" 
nofif  about  36  miles  distant,  will  land  at  Hudson,  and  take  the 
railroad  cars  to  within  seven  miles  of  the  Springs,  which  are  much 
resorted  to  in  warm  weather.  (See  routes  to  Lebanon  Springs.) 
The  New  York  and  Albany  boats  land  and  receive  passengers 
several  times  daily.  Four  Mile  Point,  on  which  is  a  lighthouse, 
is  120  miles  above  New  York.  Here  is  the  head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion on  this  river. 

Coxsackie  Landing,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  has  about 
1,500  inhabitants ;  the  village  is  one  mile  w.  of  the  landing. 
Nutter  Hook,  directly  opposite,  is  a  bustling  little  place,  with 
some  shipping. 


*  The  engraving,  it  will  be  observed,  exhibits  three  falls,  which  is 
ever  the  case  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  supply  of  water  is  smalL 
Occasionally,  however,  but  two  are  to  be  seen.  This  occurs  only  in  the 
fall  or  early  spring,  in  which,  from  excessive  rains  or  from  freshets,  the 
volume  of  the  lakes  is  gn^eatly  increased,  when  the  accumulated  watets 
rush  with  such  impetuosity,  that  instead  of  plunging  at  the  first  fall,  as 
represented  in  the  engraving,  they  are  carried  beyond  it,  to  the  second^ 
thus  malung  two  falls.  Visiters  seldom  see  the  falls  in  this  state,  since, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  seek  such  haunts  in  the  summer  months, 
when  there  is  a  diminished  supply  of  water.  At  such  times  the  water 
Is  preserved  with  great  care,  in  order  to  increase  the  body  of  the  foil  on 

the  arrival  of  strangers ;  and  a  small  fee  V&  d.eiii»xA«A.«a«.OQmpensatloo 

idr  the  labor  thus  exi>ended  for  tUeit  grax^fifiax^oiu 
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Stuyvesant,  a  little  further  op  is  a  flourishing  place  that  sends 
large  quantities  of  produce  to  the  New  York  market 

Kittderhook  Landing  is  127  miles  above  New  York.  The 
Tillage  of  Klnderhooky  situated  about  five  miles  e.  of  the  river,  is 
the  birthplace  of  Martin  Van  Bureu,  Ex-President  of  the  United 
State&     His  present  residence  is  two  miles  s.  of  the  village. 

New  Baltimore,  130  miles  above  New  York,  is  a  village  of 
aboiit  500  inhabitants.  Coeymans,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  is 
thcee  miles  higher  up.  Sehodac  Landing  is  directly  opposite. 
Caatleton  is  three  miles  above  the  latter  place.  Here  a  bar 
inJHzioiis  to  navigation,  is  forming  in  the  channel  The  Over' 
tiamgl^  within  three  miles  of  the  city  of  Albany,  has  heretofore 
fonaed  the  jmncipal  obstruction  to  the  free  navigation  of  tlie 
rivei;  The  general  government  has  spent  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  deepening  the  channel ;  still,  the  evil  has  not  been  en- 
tirely overcome,  the  place  filling  up  again  as  often  as  cleaned 
ont 

Qreenhvsh,  nearly  opposite  Albany,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  Railroad,  and  also  of  the  raihx>ad  from  Troy.  It 
is  cimnected  with  Albany  by  a  fen^'. 


ALBANY. 

4 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson 
river,  145  miles  above  the  city  of  New  York,  325  by  railroad 
from  Buffalo,  200  from  Boston,  380  from  "Washington,  and  250 
fromr  Montreal,  Canada.  Pop.  in  1850,  56,026.  This  city  was 
foonded  in  1612,  by  people  from  Holland,  and,  next  to  James- 
town in  Virginia,  was  the  earliest  European  settlement  within 
the  thirteen  original  states.  On  the  capture  of  New  York  by  the 
English  in  1664,  this  place  received  its  present  name,  in  honor  of 
James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwards  James  the  Second. 
The  city  has  a  commanding  situation,  and  when  viewed  from 
the  water  appears  to  great  advantage. 

The  position  of  Albany,  near  the  head  of  tide  navigation,  on 
the  direct  line  of  communication  from  the  e.  and  t\iQ  a.  mX\i  \!Cw<^ 
St  JMwnace  river,  with  Santofra,  Springs,  and  YTVkk  \ii«  \B2ftA 
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y  mukes  it  a  greal  thorougtifsn 
ie  aud  Champlaid  canals  gave  tbia  cilf  graal 
comniHcml  imponance,  making  it  the  entrepot  Tor  a  large  pm- 
parlion  or  Ihe  producU  of  the  elate  deHtined  la  liie  New  York 
markets.     To  accommodate    Ihia   trade,  a  noble  basin  ia.cOQ- 

wealern  canals  are  receivi-d.  It  cdhhIsIb  of  part  of  the  riTor  ui- 
eluded  t-etweeu  Ihe  shore  and  a  pier  SO  feet  wide  and  4^00  fM 
long.  The  pier  is  a  Btnpendoue  work,  containing  seTeral  acna, 
on  which  spacious  stores  hare  been  erected,  where  inuneUM 
quantiliea  of  lumber  and  oUiei  articles  of  Irtide  are  deposited.  It 
b  connected  with  Ihe  city  by  drawbridges. 

or  the  public  buildings  in  Albany.  Ihe  Capilol  ranks  am«n( 
the  lirM.  Within  it  are  the  legislative  halls,  the  RMim  of  the  to- 
preme  aud  chancery  courts,  the  slsle  library,  Sui.  It  stands  at 
Ihe  head  of  Stale-st.,  130  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  115  TmI 
long,  96  broad,  and  50  high,  of  (wo  stories,  upon  a  hBaement  U 
10  feet  eleTstioo.  On  the  ■-  side  is  a  portico  of  ibe  louic  otimi 
with  colamiu  throe  feet  et^l  mc^ea'miumalup  *a&  &S  ta| 
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high.  It  is  built  of  Nyack  freestone,  and  cost  about  (125,000. 
The  legislative  halls  and  court-rooins  contain  portraits  of  emi- 
ment  men.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a  public  square  en- 
closed  with  an  iron  railing.  From  the  observatory  at  the  top, 
which  is  accessible  to  visiters,  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
18  dbtained. — ^The  Albany  Academy,  a  part  of  which  is  occupied 
the- Albany  Lyceum,  is  built  of  the  same  stone  as  the  state- 
cad  fronts  on  the  square  n.  of  the  capitol.  It  cost  (100,000. 
City  Hall,  fronting  the  capitol  square,  at  the  foot  of 
H9t,  is  constructed  of  white  marble  hewn  out  by  the 
at  Sing  Sing,  and  appropriated  to  the  city  authorities, 
dome  is  very  conspicuous,  especially  when  viewed  from 
il  l^jjfiliim  Tim  Exchange,  at  the  foot  of  State-st,  is  a  commo- 
L  Vidlding  of  granite,  constructed  a  few  years  since.  The 
Ijfiee  is  in  this  building.  It  has  also  an  extensive  reading- 
sapplied  with  papers  and  periodicals,  both  American  and 
foreign ;  strangers  are  admitted  gratis. — The  old  statehouse  is 
now  converted  iuto  a  Museum,  for  the  reception  of  the  geological 
cabinet  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  state  geological  sur- 
veyors.— ^The  Albany  Female  Academy,  a  fine  building  iu  North 
Pearl-st  This  school  enjoys  a  high  reputation. — Stanwix  Hall, 
built  of  Quincy  granite,  is  surmounted  by  a  large  dome. — The  re- 
ligious institutions  of  Albany  are  numerous.  The  principal  hotels 
are  the  American,  City,  Clinton,  Columbian,  Congress  Hall, 
Delavan  House,  (Temperance,)  Eastern  R.  R.  Hotel,  Franklin 
H&use,  Mansion  House,  Stanwix  Hall,  United  States  Hotel, 
and  Washington  Hall, 

RocrrEs  from  Albany. — During  the  season  of  navigation,  nu- 
merous steamboats  ply  on  the  Hudson  between  Albany  and  New 
York,  and  also  the  principal  places  on  the  river.  There  are  both 
morning  and  evening  boats.  The  winter  route  from  Albany  to 
New  York  is  over  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  and  Hou- 
sftlomc  railroads  to  Bridgeport ;  thence  by  steamer  to  New  York 
From  Albany  to  Boston. — Cross  the  ferry  to  Greenbush ;  there 
take  the  cars  for  Boston  via  Springfield  and  Worcester.  (See 
loote  from  Boston  to  Albany.) 

From  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  and.  from  AU 
htnf  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  Saratoga  Springs^  &lc.,  ^aee  \a 
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dex.)     Stages  run  to  all  the  principal  plac.es  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany. 

Routes  from  Albany  and  Trot  to  Ballbton  Spa  and  Sara- 
toga Springs,  (see  Map  No.  19.) — ^These  fashionable  resorts  are 
easily  reached  by  the  cars  both  from  Albany  and  Troy.  From 
Albany,  by  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  16  miles ; 
thence  by  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  Railroad  to  Ballston 
Spa,  14  miles ;  thence  to  Saratoga  Springs,  7  miles :  total  37 
miles.  Fare  (1.62.  From  Troy,  the  traveller  has  his  choice  of 
two  routes, — either  by  way  of  the  Troy  and  Schenectady  RaiZ- 
road,  20  miles,  and  thence  as  by  the  former  route :  total  41  miles  * 
Fare  (1.62 ;— or,  by  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  Railroad, 
via  Mechanicsville,  terminating  at  Ballston  Spa,  24  miles,  there 
connecting  with  the  railroad  to  Saratoga  Springs :  total  32  mile& 
Fare  (1.50.     (See  Index  for  these  routes  respectively.) 


TROY  AND  GREENBUSH  RAILROAD. 
(See  Map  No.  19.) 

This  road  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  was  opened  for  public 
travel  in  1845.  The  cost  of  construction  up  to  Jan.  1, 1848,  was 
(276,276,  and  the  total  income  during  the  year  was  (63,828. 
The  travel  over  this  road  is  constantly  increasing,  and  its  stock 
is  among  the  best  in  the  country.  It  is  united  at  Greenbnsh  with 
the  Western  Railroad  to  Boston,  and  also  with  the  Housatonic 
at  the  state  line,  terminating  on  Long  Island  Sound.  At  Tipy 
it  is  connected  with  the  Troy  and  Schenectady,  and  the  Ren8« 
selaer  and  Saratoga  railroads  ;  the  former  uniting  with  the  chain 
of  railroads  to  Buffalo,  and  the  latter  with  routes  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain. 

This  road,  and  the  Schenectady  and  Troy,  and  the  Rens- 
selaer and  Saratoga  roads,  all  pass  through  the  main  street  of. 
Troy,  and  take  up  passengers  at  the  door  of  each  of  the  principal 
hotels,  the  Mansion  House,  Troy  House,  ^c. 

Trot  is  situated  at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the  Hudson*  on 

the  £.  bank  of  the  river,  six  miles  above  Albany.    It  is  a  port  of 

entry,  and  the  seat  of  iustice  o{  B^ensa^^W;!  <2,v(»i\.^     It  received 
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its  city,  charter  in  1816.  Troy  is  celebrated  for  its  beaaty  and 
healthineas ;  most  of  its  streets  are  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
and  planted  with  trees.  Mount  Ida,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the 
8.  part  of  the  city,  and  Mount  Olympus  in  the  n.,  are  distin- 
guished eminences,  affording  fine  views  of  the  country.  The 
city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  by  subterranean  pipes  of 
iron,  from  a  basin  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Lansingburg,  72 
feet  above  the  plain  of  the  city^  It  has  numerous  hotels,  several 
of  which  are  well  kept ;  the  principal  are,  the  American  Hotel, 
Mannon  House,  Troy  House,  National  Temperance  House, 
Northern  Hotel,  Washington  Hall,  and  the  York  Hotel  The 
caiB  leave  Troy  and  Greenbush  every  hour  during  the  day  and 
evening.  JP'are  12^  c.  Boats  and  stages  also  run  between  Albany 
aod  Troy.   Fare  12^ — by  stage  25  c.    Pop.  m  1850,  22,000. 

West  Troy,  a  suburb  of  Troy,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
18  a  rapidly  growing  place.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  prin- 
cipally in  manufactures.  A  fine  macadamized  road  leads  from 
West  Troy  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 

At  Gibbonsville  is  a  United  States  Arsenal,  where  is  kept  a 
large  and  constant  supply  of  small-arms,  and  the  various  muni- 
tions of  war.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  national 
depots,  and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 


THB   BENSSELAER  AND   SARATOGA  RAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  19.) 

Thia  road  extends,  from  Troy  to  Saratoga  Springs,  32  miles. 
It  was  opened  in  1835,  and  the  cost  of  construction  to  Jan.  1 , 
1848,  was  J(475,80l.  It  leaves  Troy  for  Mechanicsville  and 
the  Springs,  from  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  principal  hotels, 
and  crosses  Hudson  river  to  Green  Island  by  a  bridge  about 
1,600  feet  long  and  35  wide,  resting  on  piers  of  solid  stone  ;  and 
thence  taking  a  direction  north  to  Waterford,  five  miles,  it  crosses 
several  branches  of  the  Mohawk  on  substantial  bridges  resting  on 
stone  abutments. 

Waterford,  157  miles  from  New  York,  and  12  above  Alban3^ 
ii  Htaated  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  HudBou  nNon^  oid^ 
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the  Champlain  Canal,  aad  on  the  railroad  above  described.  This 
k  the  extreme  head  of  sloop  navigation.  Waterford  is  connected 
with  Lansingbarg,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  river,  by  a  bridge. 

Cohoes  FalU,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  2^  miles  w.  of  Wa- 
terford, near  the  village  of  Cohoes,  and  in  view  of  the  Erie  C«ial, 
is  much  resorted  to  by  visiters  from  all  parts.  The  falls  have  a 
perpendicular  descent  of  75  feet  The  banics  of  the  riv^  vary  in 
height  from  50  to  150  feet,  and  present  grand  and  romantic 
scenery.  A  short  distance  below  the  falls  the  river  is  crossed  by 
a  bridge  about  800  feet  in  length. 

From  Waterford,  the  railroad  passes  for  eight  miles  akmg  the 
w.  side  of  the  Hudson  river  to  Mechanicaville,  a  small  but  thri- 
ving  village:  it  then  crosses  the  canal,  and  in  about  four  miles 
passes  Round  Lake,  on  its  way  to  Ballston  Spa.  Here  it  con- 
nects with  the  routes  from  Schenectady,  and  the  cars,  after  a 
short  detention  to  land  and  receive  passengers,  pass  on  to  Sara- 
toga Springs. 


THE  SARATOGA  AND  SOHENEOTADY  RAILROAD. 

(See  Map  No.  19.) 

This  road,  constructed  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  ^00,000,  com- 
mences at  Schenectady,  near  the  Erie  Canal,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad  from  Albany,  the  Troy 
and  Schenectady  Railroad  from  Troy,  and  the  railroad  to  Utica 
and  the  West  It  crosses  the  city  to  the  bridge,  which  it  traverses 
without  interruption  to  the  ordinary  travel ;  thence  runs  across 
the  Mohawk  Flats,  for  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile ;  then  takes 
a  northeasterly  course,  in  full  view  of  the  river,  for  about  four 
miles;  then  a  northerly  course,  along  the  banks  of  Ballston 
Lake,  and  enters  the  village  of  Ballston  Spa.  Leaving  Ballston^ 
it  crosses  a  creek,  by  a  substantial  bridge,  and  is  thence  contin- 
ued to  Saratoga.  The  scenery  along  the  whole  line  is  beautifa4 
and  the  country  remarkably  level ;  the  greatest  inclination  on  the 
line  of  the  road  being  16  feet  to  the  mile. 

Ballston  Spa,  situated  on  Kayaderosseros  creek,  a  small 
Mream  which  flows  thiough  the  village,  25  miles  £cotn  Troy,  imd 
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IKi  ftom  Albany.  Its  mineral  watera,  which  were  dificovered  in 
1769»  are  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  qualities,  although  not 
90  popular  as  formerly,  those  of  Saratoga  being  generally  prefer- 
red. The  Sans  Souci  Hotel,  a  handsome  building  situated  near 
4he  centre  of  the  village,  is  160  feet  long,  with  wings  extending 
back  153  feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  pleasure-grounds. 
It  is  a  well-kept  house,  capable  of  accommodating  150  visiters, 
and  is  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  Long  Lake,  five  miles 
flMHitb  of  the  Springs,  afibrds  fine  sport  for  the  angler. 
■  Saratoga  Springs,  184  miles  n.  of  New  York,  39  from  Alba- 
ny, and  32  from  Troy,  is  the  most  popular  watering-place  in  the 
United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  It 
m  a  great  resort  for  people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  also 
firom  Europe.  During  the  summer  months,  particularly  July  and 
August,  the  hotels  and  other  places  of  accommodation  are  much 
thronged,  the  number  of  visiters  beiug  very  great,  2,000  having 
arrived  here  in  a  week.  The  waters  are  useful  in  many  diseases, 
and  have  an  almost  magic  effect  upon  the  system  relaxed  or  ex- 
hausted by  disease  or  sedentary  habits.  After  drinking  the  waters 
for  a  short  time,  which  is  usually  done  before  breakfast,  the  ap- 
petite improves,  and  the  entire  system  feels  then:  invigorating 
effects. 

.  Here  are  a  number  of  splendid  hotels  and  boarding-houses, 
some  of  which  are  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  The  United 
States  Hotel,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  depot,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  chief  mineral  springs,  is  built  of  brick,  is  four 
.  storiee  high,  with  n.  and  s.  wings,  and  can  accommodate  between 
300  and  400  persons.  Congress  Hall,  near  the  Congress  Spring, 
is  a  popular  establishment  It  has  a  spacious  piazza  in  front,  en- 
twined with  evergreens,  and  in  the  rear  a  beautiful  grove  and  a 
gatden.  '  Union  Halt,  near  Cmigress  Hall,  the  American,  and 
sererml  other  houses,  furnish  excellent  accommodations. 

Congress  Spring,  the  most  celebrated,  was  discovered  in  1792, 
by  A  member  of  Congress  named  Gilman,  issuing  from  an  aper- 
ture in  the  side  of  the  rock  that  formed  the  bwder  of  a  little  brook, 
which  risas  from  the  earth  50  rods  to  the  west  For  several  years 
it  could  be.  collected  only  in  limited  quantities,  as  it  came  in  a  small 
lireaBifrom  the  rock.    The  supply  not  being  «affifi\»ii\  \ft  «»)Qaic<) 
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the  wants  of  visiters,  attempts  were  made  to  lemoye  the  obstnic* 
tions  which  prevented  a  larger  supply.  In  excavating  for  its 
source  the  spring  disappeared,  and  was  supposed  to  be  forever 
lost ;  but  in  a  short  time  after  gas  was  observed  rising  through  the 
water  of  the  brook,  near  the  old  fountain,  which  inspired  the  hope 
of  again  recovering  it  by  turning  the  stream  from  its  course  ;  and| 
by  digging  eight  feet  through  marl  and  gravel,  the  fountain  was-, 
again  discovered,  over  which  was  placed  a  tube  of  fdank  10 
inches  square,  rising  to  the  surface,  from  whence  flows  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  the  finest  mineral  water.  In  the  spring  of  1842, 
this  fountain,  after  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  was  renovated  by 
putting  down  a  new  tube,  extending  to  the  rock  from  which  the 
water  issued,  which  restored  it  to  its  original  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  spring,  made  by  Dr. 
Chilton,  of  New  York,  May  1,  1843.  One  gallon,  of  231  cubic 
inches,  contained  chloride  of  sodium,  363.829  grains ;  carbonate 
of  soda,  7.200  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  86.143  ;  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia, 78.621  ;  carbonate  of  iron,  .841  ;  sulphate  of  soda,  J65i  ^ 
iodide  of  sodium  and  bromide  of  potassium,  5.920 ;  silica,  .472  ; 
alumina,  .321:  total,  543.998  grains.  Carbonic  acid,  284.65; 
atmospheric  air,  5.41 :  making  290.06  inches  of  gaseous  con- 
tents. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  a  new  spring  of  many  medieiaal 
virtues  was  discovered,  and  has  been  named  the  "  Empire/'  ki 
honor  of  the  state.  It  is  nearly  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  cele< 
brated  "  Congress"  Spring.  The  following  is  the  analysis,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Emmons,  one  of  the  state  geologists*  Chloride  of 
sodium,  269.696  ;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  30.848 ;  bicarbonate  of 
lime,  141.824 ;  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  41.984 ;  hydriodate  of 
soda,  12.000. 

The  other  springs  are  numerous,  many  of  which  have,  the 
same  properties.  Columbian  Spring  is  a  short  distance  b.  w. 
from  the  Congress ;  Washington^  50  rods  from  the  Columbian  ; 
Hamilton^  the  second  discovered,  lies  directly  in  the  rear  of  Con- 
gress Hall ;  Flat  Rock  Spring  lies  100  rods  n.  e.  from  the. Ham* 
ilton,  and  High  Rock,  100  rods  further  n. 

Persons  visiting  the  Springs,  either  at  Saratoga  or  at  BaUston 
Spa,   should  have  theii  lettera  directed  either  to   Saratvma 
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Btfvmsi  or  Baijjston  Spa  ;  otherwise  they  may  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  them. 

Saratoga  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  lies  six  miles  & 
from  SiEiratoga,  and  the  same  distance  from  Ballston  Spa.  It  is 
nfne  miles  Iqpg  and  three  wide,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  com« 
pany  at  the  watering-places,  for  fishing,  fowlingt  and  boating. 
ijbe  shore  of  this  lake  is  accessible  in  a  few  places  only,  on  ac- 
count of  the  marshes  which  border  it  The  country  around  the 
lake  rises  gradually  into  elevated  ridges,  forming  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre of  picturesque  landscape  embellished  by  cultivation.  On 
the  eastern  shore,  three  miles  from  the  s.  end.  Snake  Hill  pro- 
jects into  the  basin,  and  rises  20  feet  above  its  surface. 

Long  Lake,  five  miles  s.  from  Ballston  Spa,  another  beaatifal 
sheet  of  water,  situate  in  the  midst  of  very  agreeable  scenery,  is 
five  miles  long  by  one  wide,  and  teems  with  fish.  The  surround- 
ing country  abounds  in  game. 

SARATOaA  AND  WASHINaXON  RAILROAD.  (See  Map.  No. 
19.) — Extends  from  Saratoga  to  Whitehall,  and  runs  thence  to 
Castleton,  Vt.,  where  it  joins  with  the  Rutland  and  Washington 
RH.  This  latter  road  unites  with  the  Rutland  at  Rutland,  Vt, 
from  which  place  passengers  may  proceed  to  Brattleboro',  Bos- 
ton, Springfield,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  New  York.  Also 
to  places  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

P^om  Rutland  they  may  proceed  North  to  Burlington,  and 
thence  to  places  on  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad ;  or  may  take 
th^^  Vermont  and  Canada  Railroad  route  to  Rouse's  Point ;  from 
thence  they  may  proceed  by  steamboat  to  Montreal,  or  by  the 
railroad  to  Ogdensburg,  and  thence  to  the  West. 

From  Saratoga  passengers  may  proceed  by  railroad  to  Troy 
and  Albany,  thence  to  New  York,  Boston,  <fec.  Those  for  West- 
ern'Kew  York,  Niagara  Falls,  <fec.,  take  the  railroad  from  Sara- 

*     #         :.     ■ 

to^  to  Schenectady,  and  thence  by  railroad  or  canal 

ROOTES  FROM  SARATOGA  TO  MONTREAL  AND  QUEBEO. 
— By  railroad  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Ganaevoorfs,  11  miles; 
Moreau  Station^  16;  Fort  Edward^  1*7;  DunharrCs  Basin^  20; 
Smith*8  Baaifi,  25  ;  Fort  Ann,  28 ;  Comstock's,  32 ;  Whitehall^ 
40;  gteamboat  on  Lake  Cbamplain,  to  £en8on^hZ\  Orujcll,  ^Q\ 
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Tuxmderoga  Zandingf  64;  Shareham,  6&;  Crtwn  Pitint,  4$t\ 
Bridportf  76;  Chimney  Point,  81;  Port  Henry,  83;  Westport, 
H;  Basin  Hatbor,  98;  ^wea;,  106;  Bv/rlington,  Yt,  11%; 
Port  Kent,  128;  Port  Jackson,  185;  Plattsburg,  143;  Mela 
Mott,  158;  CAflwy,  162;  Champlain,  170;  Rouse's  Pt.,  172; 
X«  CW/e,  C.  E.,  177 ;  Isle  aux  Noix,  183 ;  St.  John's,  196;  roi/- 
road  to  Xa  Prairie,  211 ;  steamboat  to  Montreal,  220  miles. 
Here  passengers  for  Quebec  take  the  A^^ani^r  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  William  Henry,  45  miles ;  Lake  St.  Peter,  53 ;  Three  Rivers, 
90 ;  St.  Anne,  153 ;  Cape  Rmige,  176 ;  thence  to  Quebec,  180 
miles  from  Montreal,  and  400  miles  from  Saratoga. 

The  following  railroad  route  through  Vermont  may  be  taken 
by  passengers  from  Whitehall : — to  Castleton,  11 ;  Rutland,  26 ; 
Pittsford,  34;  Brandon,  42;  Salisbury,  53;  Middlebury,  59; 
New  Haven,  66 ;  Vergennes,  71 ;  Ferrisburg,  77 ;  Charlotte,  81 , 
Shelbume,%^\  Burlington^  ^^ ;  Essex  Depot,  ^9',  Colchester,  104', 
Milton  Falls,  110;  Georgia,  114;  >S^.  Alban's,  123;  Swanton, 
129 ;   Fca^  Alburgh,  141 ;  Rouse's  Point,  146. 

Travellers  going  north  from  Saratoga  should  go  by  way  of 
Lake  George ;  this  will  occupy  a  little  more  time,  but  we  fed 
assured  it  will  not  be  regretted ;  the  lovely  scenery  on  the  route, 
the  charming  lake,  and  the  historical  reminiscences  which  here 
abound,  will  amply  repay  one  for  a  day's  sojouni  at  CaldwelL 

Passengers  by  this  route  leave  the  Railroad  at  Moreau  Sta- 
tion, 16  miles  from  Saratoga,  thence  over  a  plank  road,  to  Cald- 
well, 14  miles.  The  driver  (if  requested)  will  stop  at  GlefCs 
Falls,  (5  miles  from  Moreau,)  to  give  persons  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  wild  and  exciting  scene  from  the  bridge. 

Seven  miles  distant  from  Glen's  Falls,  and  two  from  Cald- 
well, may  be  seen  Bloody  Pond;  it  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  road  going  towards  CaldwelL  Unless  it  is  pointed  out  by 
the  driver,  it  may  be  passed  unnoticed,  as  it  lies  in  a  slight 
hollow  surrounded  by  foliage. 
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'three  days,  duiiug  the  of^ressive  heat  of  summer,  can  be  spent 
tnore  agreeably  than  on  the  margin  of  this  beautiful  lake.  The 
mountains  which  border  it  causing  the  prevailing  winds  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  basin,  there  is  a  constant  refreshing  breeze 
from  the  n.  or  s.,  which  pleasantly  tempers  the  atmosphere  The 
village  of  Caldwell  is  bordered  by  a  range  of  hills  upon  the  w., 
the  highest  of  which.  Prospect  or  Rattlesnake  Hill,  attains  an 
elevation  of  near  1,500  feet  There  is  a  path  of  difficult  ascent 
to  its  summit,  yet  when  this  is  once  attained,  the  extensive  and 
diversified  view  it  affi)rds  fully  compensates  for  the  trouble.  "  Be- 
neath is  the  village,  and  its  neighboring  farms :  in  the  deep  val- 
ley  on  the  n.  the  lake  stretches  away,  decked  with  its  hundreds 
of  fairy  islets  visible  for  17  miles;  its  shores  right  and  left  sur- 
mounted by  craggy  ridges,  rising  gently  from  the  water  for  a  few 
rods,  then  by  a  bolder  acclivity  to  the  height  of  600,  800,  and  in 
0ome  places,  1,200  feet,  tufted  with  dwarf  evergreens.'*  The 
visiter  here  may  derive  enjoyment  from  numerous  sources, — sail- 
ing on  the  clear  waters  of  the  lake,  riding,  fishing  for  salmon 
trout,  perch,  and  bass,  fowling,  or  in  exploring  the  beauties  of  this 
locality,  which  abounds  in  the  most  diversified  and  picturesque 
scenery.  The  Lake  George  House,  at  Caldwell,  a  spacious  ho- 
tel, capable  of  receiving  upwards  of  100  persons,  affords  superior 
accommodations.  A  steamboat  plies  daily  down  the  lake,  to  meet 
the  boat  running  on  Lake  Champlain.  Two  miles  from  the  hotel 
is  a  sheet  of  water,  known  since  the  French  war  by  the  name  of 
**  Bloody  Pond,"  from  the  fact  that  after  a  battle  fought  near  it, 
1,000  French,  English,  and  American  dead  were  thrown  into  it. 
A  mile  distant  is  to  be  seen  the  rock  on  which  Major  Williams 
was  slain  by  the  Indians  about  the  same  time.  At  the  south  end 
of  Lake  George  are  the  ruins  of  forts  George  and  William  Henry 


EXOURSION  ON   LAKE   GEORaE. 
(See  Maps  Nos.  9  and  10.) 

Lake  George,  or  Horicon,  a  pure  mountain  lake  230  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Hudson,  is  36  miles  in  length,  and  varies 
from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  four  miles  in  \>readl\i.    In.  wnsA 
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parts  it  has  a  depth  of  400  feet,  and  its  waters  are  so  clear  that 
fish  may  be  seeu  swimming  at  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. It  is  said  to  contain  365  islands ;  many  of  them,  howeveri 
are  very  small,  mere  rocks,  with  scarce  soil  sufficient  to  produce 
the  meanest  vegetation.  The  passage  of  the  lake  has  much  in- 
terest  from  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  the  wild  and  varied  scenery 
of  its  shores,  and  from  its  deeply  interesting  historical  reminis- 
cences. On  leaving  Caldwell  in  the  steamboat,  we  pass  a  num- 
ber of  islands,  SeOj  Diamond,  Long,  &c.,  when  the  lake  becomes 
wider,  and' its  course  less  interrupted.  Occasionally  the  angles 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  foliage,  protrude  far 
into  the  lake.  After  continuing  our  course  for  twelve  miles,  we 
reach  Twelve-Mile  Island,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
containing  20  acres,  and  elevated  30  or  40  feet  above  its  surface 
A  mile  farther,  on  the  n.  w.  side  of  the  lake,  is  Tongue  jtfoun- 
iain  ;  and  on  its  w.  side  is  Northwest  Bay,  which  extends  in  a 
northerly  direction  six  miles.  Here  the  Narrows  commence,  and 
continue  for  about  seven  miles,  the  lake  being  only  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  very  deep.  Black  Rock,  or  Mountain,  18 
iniles  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  situated  on  the  east  side, 
raises  its  cloud-capped  summit  2,200  feet  above  its  surface,  and 
is  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  rolling  hills,  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure. Half- Way  island  is  directly  opposite  ;  and  a  short  distance 
beyond,  the  traveller  will  behold  the  choicest  mountain  scenery 
on  the  lake.  Twenty-four  miles  from  the  head  of  the  lake  is 
Sabbath-day  Point,  a  projection  on  the  w.  shore,  noted  as  the 
place  where,  on  the  Sabbath,  a  sanguinary  conflict  occurred  da- 
ring the  French  war,  between  a  party  of  English  and  the  Indians. 
The  small  island  called  the  Scotch  Bonnet,  is  three  miles  beyond, 
and  three  miles  further  on  is  the  village  of  Hague.  Here  the 
lake  attains  its  greatest  width,  being  four  miles  across.  Another 
stretch  of  three  miles  brings  us  to  Rogers'  Slide,  a  rock  200  feet 
high,  standing  at  an  angle  of  25  degrees  with  the  lake.  Here 
during  the  French  war  the  intrepid  Major  Rogers,  a  partisan 
officer,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  pur- 
sued. It  was  winter,  and  his  feet  were  shod  with  snow-shoes. 
When  on  the  verge  of  this  precipice,  and  nearly  in  their  grasp) 
b*9sJiddowa  the  declivity,  and  lauded  safely  on  the  ice,  leaving  ths 
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fadians  standing  aghast  and  shrinking  with  amazement  from  the 
daring  feat  which  they  had  just  witnessed. — Anthony*8  Nose,  one 
of  those  peculiar  prominences,  similar  in  shape  to  a  projecting 
rock  of  the  same  name  in  the  "  Highlands'*  of  the  Hudson  rivert 
is  nearly  opposite  to  Rogers'  Slide.  It  rises  from  50  to  100  feet 
^bove  the  lake.  The  shores  here  are  bold,  and  contracted  amid 
huge  masses  of  rocks.  Two  miles  beyond  is  Prisoner's  Islandy 
wbere,  during  the  French  war,  those  taken  captive  by  the  Eng- 
Tn^  were  confined ;  and  directly  w.  is  Lord  Howe's  PoiuU  where 
the  English  army  under  Lord  Howe,  consisting  of  16,000  men, 
landed  previous  to  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga.  We  now  ap- 
'  preach  the  termination  of  our  excursion  on  this  beautiful  lake, 
and  in  a  mile  reach  the  steamboat  lauding  near  the  village  of 
Ticonderoga,  whence  stages  run  a  distance  of  three  miles  over 
a  rough  and  romantic  road  to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  steamboat 
landing  on  Lake  Champlain.  Here  passengers  can  take  the 
tteamboat  for  places  either  down  or  up  the  lake. 

ROT7TES  FROM  ALBANY  AND  TROY  TO  MONTREAL  AND 
QUEBBO. — Passengers  at  either  of  these  places  will  take  the 
cars  for  Saratoga  Springs,  (from  Albany  they  may  go  either 
ma  Troy  or  Schenectady ;)  and  from  thence,  by  the  Saratoga 
^nd  Washington  Railroad^  to  Whitehall 

Route. — From  Albany  to  7Voy,  1  miles;  Mechanicsvillej  19; 
Ballston  Spa^  32 ;  Saratoga  Springs^  39 ;  Moreau  Station, 
(passengers  for  Lake  George  stop  here,)  55  ;  Fort  Edward,  56 ; 
Dunham's  Basin,  59;  Smith's  Basin,  64;  Fort  Ann,  67;  Com- 
stocies,  71 ;   Whitehall,  79. 

Passengers  for  Canada  may  take  the  steamboat  down  Lake 
'  Champlain,  or  they  may  go  by  railroad,  through  Vermont  to 
Rouse's  Point,  thence  by  steamboat  to  St.  John's,  and  thence 
by  railroad  and  steamboat  to  Montreal 

Route  from  Whitehall  to  Montreal  via  Lake  Champlain. 
— By  steamboat  to  Ticonderoga  Landing,  24  miles;  Croion 
Point,  29 ;  Westport,  54 ;  Essex,  66 ;  Burlington,  Vt.,  78 ; 
Plattsburg,  103 ;  Eouse's  Point,  132 ;  St.  John's,  156 ;  raikoad 
to  La  Prairie,  171 ;  steamboat  to  Montreal,  180. 

Route  by  Railroad  via  Vermont. — From  'W\jitfe\i'8XV  \.o  Co*- 
/l&^^  11  miles;  Jiutland,  26;  Brandon^  4^*,  Vergcuue%,l\\ 
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Charlotte,  81 ;  Shelburne,  86 ;  Burlington,  Vt^  92 ;  Essex  De- 
pot, 99;  Colchester,  104;  Milton  Falls,  110,  St.  Albans,  123; 
Rouse's^  Point,  146;  steamboat  to  St.  JohrCs,  170;  railroad  tp 
La  Prairie,  186;  steamboat  to  Montreal,  194. 

i^or/  Edward  is  an  interesting  place  in  an  historical  point  of 
view;  it  was  her^  the  young  and  beautiful  Miss  McCrea 
met  her  sad  and  tragical  end.  It  is  situated  both  upon  the 
Saratoga  and  Washington  Railroad  and  the  Champlain  CanaL 

Glen's  Falls,  three  miles  w.  of  Sandy  Hill,  lies  part'y  on  tho 
M.  and  partly  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Hudson.  The  falls  in  the  rivert 
which  have  given  name  lo  the  village,  have  a  descent  of  70  feet 
The  waters  flow  in  one  sheet  over  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  900 
feet  long,  and,  in  floods,  rush  in  one  mass  down  the  cataract  ,* 
but  in  ordinary  seasons  they  are  immediately  divided  by  rocka 
into  three  channels,  with  an  angular  descent  of  several  hundred 
feet. 

Fort  Anrif  on  the  Champlain  Canal,  is  61  miles  iibove  Albany 
From  this  place  the  canal  has  a  descent  of  54  feet  to  the  lake, 
and  30  only  to  the  Hudson. 

Whitehall  is  73  miles  n.  from  Albany,  22  from  Sandy  Hill,  40 
from  Saratoga  Springs,  218  from  New  York,  and  180  s.  of  Mon- 
treal. It  derives  its  importance  from  its  favorable  situation  for 
trade — on  the  canal  and  Lake  Champlain — by  which  it  com- 
mands the  business  of  a  very  extensive  country.  Its  situation  is 
low  and  unpleasant,  the  village  being  built  on  almost  naked  rock. 
The  population  is  about  4,000.  This  place  is  now  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Saratoga  and  "Washington  Railroad.  Steamboats 
leave  daily  during  the  season,  for  places  on  L.  Champlain.  Cars 
run  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  also  to  Saratoga,  Troy,  Albany,  <fec 

At  Whitehall  passengers  take  the  steamboat  down  the  lake 
and  the  Sorel  river  to  St.  Johns,  156  miles  ;  there  take  the  cars 
to  La  Prairie,  15  miles  ;  thence  pass  by  steamboat  down  the  St 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  9  miles  farther ;  from  which  place  they  are 
taken  by  steamboat  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  180  mile^ 
making  the  entire  distance  from  Albany  to  Quebec  360  miteti. 

LAKE  CHAMPLAIN,  (see  Map  No.  10,)  lying  betw^en  the  states 
of  New  Yiirk  and  Vermont,  \b  \3^  m\Wa\o\\^.    lu  its  s.  purt  it  i*» 
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Upenerally  narrow.  From  Whitehall  to  the  b.  part  of  Orwell,  Vt, 
about  20  miles,  it  has  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  though 
in  one  place  it  is  contracted  to  80,  and  in  another  to  40  rods.  To 
the  N.  of  this  it  gradually  expands.  The  widest  part  unobstructed 
l^y  islands  is  opposite  Burlington,  Vt.,  where  it  is  9}  miles  wide, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  54  to  282  feet  Still  farther  n.  it 
embodies  several  large  islands,  and  has  a  width  of  about  14  miles 
Its  outlet  is  through  the  Sorel  river,  which  enters  the  St  Law* 
rence  45  miles  below  Montreal.  Below  St  Johns  the  navigation 
is  interrupted  by  the  Chambly  rapids.  The  principal  islands  in 
the  lake  are  South  Hero,  13  by  4  miles.  North  Hero,  II  by  2 
miles,  separated  by  a  narrow  stjait,  and  La  Motte,  6  by  2  miles. 
Several  important  rivers  flow  into  this  lake,  both  on  the  Vermont 
and  New  York  sides.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish  of  various 
kinds.  It  is  generally  entirely  frozen  over  in  winter,  and  passed 
on  the  ice.  The  wide  part  of  the  lake  usually  closes  about  the 
first  of  February,  and  opens  about  the  last  of  March  ;  those  parts 
that  are  narrow,  remain  frozen  some  time  longer.  Several  fine 
steamboats  ply  between  Whitehall  and  St  Johns,  stopping  at  in- 
termediate places.  The  excellent  accommodations  of  these  boats, 
the  picturesque  scenery  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  crowned  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  interesting  localities,  celebrated  in  former 
and  the  late  wars,  render  this  excursion  delightful. 

Fort  TiconderogOf  24  miles  from  Whitehall,  of  which  the 
ruins  only  are  visible,  was  erected  by  the  French  in  1756,  and 
called  by  them  **  Carrillon."  It  was  originally  a  place  of  much 
sbength ;  its  natural  advantages  were  very  great,  being  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  water,  and  having  half  its  fourth  covered 
by  a  swamp,  and  the  only  point  by  which  it  could  be  approached, 
by  a  breastwork.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  easily  reduced  by 
fin  expedient  adopted  by  Gen.  Burgoyne, — that  of  placmg  a  piece 
of  artillery  on  the  pinnacle  of  Mount  Defiance,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Lake  George  outlet,  and  750  feet  above  the  lake,  and  entirely 
commanding  the  fort,  from  which  shot  was  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  works.  Fort  Ticonderoga  was  one  of.  the  first 
strongholds  taken  from  the  English  in  1775,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Col.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vermont, 
^  the  head  of  83  Green  Mountain  Boys,  suipiiaed  X\i«  xycfflKA- 
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pectiDg  garrison,  penetrated  to  the  very  bedside  of  the  eommancf- 
ant,  and  waking  him,  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  '*  In 
whose  name,  and  to  whom  ?"  exclaimed  the  surprised  officer. — r 
"  In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Coa- 
gresd !"  thundered  the  intrepid  Allen,  and  the  fort  was  imioi^ 
diately  surrendered. 

Mount  Independence  lies  in  Vermont,  opposite  TiconciBrogai 
about  a  mile  distant.  The  remains  of  military  works  are  still 
visible  here. — Mount  Hope,  an  elevation  about  a  mile  N.  from 
Ticonderoga,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Burgoyne,  previous  to  the 
recapture  of  Ticonderoga,  which  took  place  in  1777,  nearly  two 
years  afler  its  surrender  to  the  gallant  Allen.  St  Clair,  the 
American  commander,  being  forced  to  evacuate,  it  again  fell  into 
the  possession  of  the  British,  and  was  held  during  the  war.  The 
picturesque  scenery  and  historical  interest  of  this  neighborhood 
recommend  it  to  the  tourist. — Five- Mile  Point,  so  called  from 
its  distance  from  Ticonderoga,  extends  some  way  out  from  the 
E.  or  Vermont  side,  in  the  town  of  Shoreham  ;  and  in  nine  miles 
the  boat  reaches  Crown  Point,  and  also  the  landing  at  Chimney 
Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  half  a  mile  distant — 
Crown  Point,  the  name  of  the  ancient  fort,  is  situated  on  the 
N.  E.  extremity  of  a  point  of  land,  formed  on  one  side  by  a  deep 
bay,  and  on  the  other  by  the  body  of  the  lake.  The  French 
built  a  fort  here  in  1731,  but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed,  audits 
site  is  now  marked  by  a  heap  of  ruins  which  may  be  seen  from 
the  boat  when  opposite  Chimney  Point  A  new  fortress  was  ,af<- 
terwards  constructed  here  by  Lord  Amherst,  of  wood  and  earth,^ 
16  feet  high,  22  feet  thick,  enclosing  an  area  of  1,500  square 
yards,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  cut  in  the  solid 
grianite,  with  immense  labor.  There  were  here  a  double  row  of 
strong  stone  barracks  to  contain  2,000  troops,  with  a  gate  on  the 
N.,  a  drawbridge,  and  a  covered  way  to  the  lake.  These  works, , 
which  are  said  to  have  cost  the  British  government  two  millions 
sterling,  are  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Near  Crown  Point,  on  the 
13th  Oct  1776,  terminated  the  expedition  against  Canada,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  American  fleet  under  Arnold. 

Port  Henry  is  a  small  village  and  place  of  landing,  44  miles 
irom  Whitehall — Wiestport,  at  the  Yi'b^  ol  '^ot^Vwost  Bay,  11 
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iqIfeB  from  Port  Henry,  is  a  thriving  village,  surrounded  by  a 
well-cultivated  country. — Essex,  a  village,  and  landing-place  on 
ibe  w.  side  of  Lake  Champiain,  is  68  miles  n.  from  Whitehall. 
The  town  contains  iron  ore  of  good  quality. — Split  Rock  is  a  post- 
office  in  Essex  township,  near  which  is  the  Split  Rock,  a  part  of 
a  rocky  promontory,  projecting  into  the  lake  about  150  feet,  and 
elevated  40  feet  above  the  water.  The  part  broken  off,  contain- 
ing half  an  acre,  covered  with  trees,  is  separated  from  thw  main 
rock  about  20  feet ;  the  opposite  sides,  if  brought  together,  would 
jfit  closely,  as  the  prominences  of  the  one  correspond  with  the 
cavitios  of  the  other.  Through  the  intervening  space  a  line  has 
been  dropped  to  the  depth  of  500  ft.,  without  finding  bottom. 

BoRUNGTON,  Vt.,  is  82  miles  n.  from  Whitehall,  and  74  miles 
8.  from  St  Johns,  Canada.  It  is  built  on  a  bay  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  lake.  The  shore  in  the  s.  part  of  the  village  is  low,  but  to- 
war^  the  N.  rising  to  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet,  the  town 
appears  to  good  advantage  when  approached  by  the  lake.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles. Near  the  centre  is  a  public  square,  on  which  the  Court- 
Hodse  is  built,  surrounded  by  fine  brick  stores,  and  the  principal 
hotels.  The  University  of  Vermont^  which  occupies  a  fine  ele- 
vated situation  on  the  e.  of  the  village,  was  founded  in  1791.  It 
has  a  president  and  five  professors,  and  a  library  of  about  10,000 
vols.  This  town  is  of  greater  commercial  importance  than  any 
other  in  the  state  w.  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  owns  more 
vessels  navigating  the  lake  than  any  other  place  on  its  lH)rderB. 
Its  trade  will  be  much  increased  by  the  completion  of  the  Ver- 
mont Central  and  the  Rutland  railroads,  whose  termini  will  be 
here.  (See  Index  for  these  routes.)  Steamboats  slop  daily  at 
Burlington,  on  their  way  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns,  and  a  steam- 
ferry  connects  this  place  with  Port  Kent  and  with  Plattsburg, 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  lake,  the  former  being  10  miles,  and  the 
latter  24  miles  distant  The  travelling  from  the  e.  through  Bur- 
lington to  Canada  is  very  great,  and  will,  of  course,  be  much 
increased  by  the  opening  of  the  above  railroads. 

Port  JKent  is  finely  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  the  lake.  The 
brpad  view,  here  of  the  water,  islands,  headlands,  and  places  on 
J^e  opposite  shore,  is  most  beautiful.— XeeMoilU,  iw  ie^r  ioiVa  \a 
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the  w  of  Port  Kenti  is  a  village  of  about  i2|000  inhabitants,  «itD- 
ated  oo  a  river  which  here  affords  great  water-power. — Birming- 
ham j  at  Adgate's  Falls,  two  and  a  half  miles  beloW  KeeseviUe, 
and  three  w.  of  Port  Kent,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  An 
Sahle  river.  Its  channel,  which  here  resembles  a  canal  cut  m 
the  solid  rock,  with  many  falls  or  locks,  retreating  as  we  advance, 
is  an  object  of  much  curiosity  to  visiters ;  the  whole  forming 
scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  character.  The  water  falls  over 
a  precipice  80  feet  high  into  a  narrow  channel,  whose  walls  of 
rock  rise  perpendicularly  from  60  to  100  feet,  with  a  breadth  of 
70  feet  Half  a  mile  below,  the  falls  are  contracted  to  a  width 
of  27  feet.  Here  the  water  again  falls  over  a  high  jNrecipice,  and 
enters  a  deep  ravine  of  much  romantic  beauty. 

PjoAttsburo,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Clinton  county,  is  Htonted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarauac  river,  at  the  head  of  Cumberland 
Bay,  106  miles  from  Whitehall.  It  is  prettily  laid  out,  and  oon- 
taiuH  the  county  buildings,  a  lyceum,  several  churches,  and  a 
population  of  about  6,500.  This  place  is  famous  as  the  scene  of 
the  victory  of  McDouough  and  Macomb  over  the  British  naval 
and  land  forces  under  Commodore  Downie  and  Sir  George  Pro- 
vost Here  the  American  commodore  awaited  at  anchor  the  ar- 
rival of  the  British  fleet,  which  passed  Cumberland  Head  about 
8  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  Sept.  1814.  The  first  gun  from  the 
fleet  was  the  signal  for  commencing  the  attack  on  land.  Sir 
George  Provost,  with  about  14,000  men,  furiously  assaulted  the 
defences  of  the  town,  whilst  the  battle  raged  between  the  fleets, 
in  full  view  of  the  armies.  Gen.  Macomb,  with  about  3,000 
men,  mostly  undisciplined,  foiled  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  en- 
emy ;  until  the  capture  of  the  British  fleet,  after  an  action  of 
two  hours,  obliged  him  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  2,500  men  and 
a  large  portion  of  his  baggage  and  ammunition.  The  Amefican 
force,  on  the  lake,  of  86  guns  and  820  men,  was  oppoeed  to  one 
of  95  guns  and  1,050  men.  The  British  commodore,  a  hntte 
and  skilful  officer,  was  killed  by  the  concussion  of  air  caosed  by 
the  passage  of  a  cannon  ball. 

Rou8e^9  Point,  133  miles  n.  from  Whitehall,  and  34  milM  b. 
from  St  Johns,  is  sitnated  on  the  w.  side  of  the  lake,  and  is  Um 
utt  iaodin/p-plaoe  before  ^re  evtei  Canada.    The  stone  finrtt  < 
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meiiced  here  by  the  U.  States  government  m  1815,  was  discov* 
eredy  after  a  large  amount  of  money  had  been  expended  upon  it, 
to  be  on  British  territory,  and  was  in  oonseqaence  abandoned. 
After  a  lapse  of  27  years,  however,  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington 
liy  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  1843. 

We  now  enter  the  Canadian  waters,  and  in  our  passage  down 
the  Sorel,  (Richelieu  or  St  Johns  river,)  which  is  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Champlain,  we  glide  past  an  uninteresting  portion 
o[  country,  the  shores  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  for  some  miles 
bung  low  and  damp,  and  almost  even  with  the  water's  edge. 

Jtle  aux  Noix  and  Fort,  11  miles  from  Rouse's  Point,  is  the 
place  at  which  we  receive  on  board  a  custom-house  officer,  and 
pymiigmii*  baggage  is  duly  submitted  to  inspection  before  being 
nowved  on  shore  at  St  Johns,  to  which  we  are  fast  approaching. 
We  miist  now  prepare  to  resign  the  steamboat  for  the  raUroad 
ctOBy  which  will  convey  us  hence  to  La  Prairie,  15  miles. 

iStJoAnff  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the 
Sorel  river,  and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Champlain  and  St 
Lawrence  Railroad,  over  which  we  pass  in  about  an  hour,  the 
country  being  generally  very  level.     Usual  fare  $1.00. 

La  Prairie,  the  termination  of  the  railroad  on  the  St  Law- 
lence  river,  is  a  town  of  good  size,  with  narrow  streets,  and  con- 
taining a  nunnery.  There  is  nothing  here  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  stranger.  From  this  place  we  proceed  down  the  St  Law- 
rence, and  in  9  miles'reach  Montreal. 


MONTREAL. 


This  city  stands  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  the  island  of  the  same  name 
in  the  river  St  Lawrence,  180  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river 
fiom  Quebec,  m  N.  Lat  45°  30',  and  in  W.  Long.  13°  25'.  Its 
population,  including  the  suburbs,  is  about  60,000.  Though 
Quebec  has  the  advantage  in  position,  it  is  in  other  respects  sur- 
passed by  Montreal.  The  latter  city  is  less  crowded  than  the 
inmier ;  and  even  of  its  older  streets,  some  have  a  conveniAul 
tiaaJth.    Unlike  Quebec,  it  is  distinguished  fox  \\a  c\%M\Vmi!WK 


B  bBDibDTnely  built  in  the  mad> 
vrn  et3*lc,  Bud  miiMl;  inhabilnd  by  lbs  piinclpal  oierchaRtu 
Includlpg  iu  laburiM,  of  wbicb  it  btM,  leversl,  the  cttjr 
ttretchcB  kIod;  the  river  ibr  two  mjlea  from  s.  w.  to  k.  ■., 
■ndt  Tor  some  dJMuice,  extead*  between  one  and  two  miln 
inland.  It  was  rormertjr  lurrounded  by  a  battletnented  wall; 
but  this  having  fallen  into  decay,  it  is  now  entirely  open.  Psnl- 
■L,  the  chief  commercial  thoraugfarare,  FXlends  along  the  rirer 
the  whole  teagth  of  the  city.     Notre-Danie-aL  ii  the  f    " 


Of  the  public  buildings,  the  moat  rrmarkable  i>  thn  Romnn 
Catholic  Cathedral,  in  NotTe-Damn-fit,  conatnicled  in  the  Gethi* 
i^Ie,  with  ■  length  of^SSj  feet,  and  a  hreadlh  of  I34f  It  liM 
ni  towen,  of  which  three  belonging  to  the  main  front  are  330 IL 
\igti.  The  view  ttttia  theoe  to  were— embracing  the  city  and  ili 
■ubuiba,  the  river,  and  the  anrraunding  country — ia  e:<ceM)ln|ily 
beanliful.  The  principal  window  of  the  Calhedial  ia  G4  feat 
Inifi  and  39  broad.  Of  the  vaMneai  of  the  inlerior  of  thla  edifln 
U  idea  (Day  be  formed  tram  the  tbDtth«l  it  ia  capable  nf  hihiiim 
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modating  from  10,000  to  12,000  penons.    Tbii  immenfle  assem- 
bly may,  by  numeroiis  outlets,  disperse  in  five  or  six  minates.— 
The  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  is  132 
fiset  long  and  29  deep,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  gardens. — 
The  principal  edifice  of  the  Church  of  England  is  handsomely 
bailt  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire> 
Tliere  are  also  a  Scotch  kirk,  an  American  Protestant  church, 
and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  the  Scotch  dissent- 
The  Hotel'Dieu  is  a  large  conventual  structure,  for  the  ac- 
imodation  of  the  sick  and  indigent. — The  extensive  convent 
Saurs  Noires  is  devoted  to  the  education  of  young  girls.^- 
Qeneral  Hotpitdl  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  America^ — ^The  other  princi* 
are  the  government-house,  bank,  barracks,  and 
>ffice. 
*  'f^'i^Mmtieal  also  possesses  a  college,  erected  in  1819,  which  is  at- 
Ittided  by  several  hundred  students ;  an  English  university,  charter- 
ed in  1821 ;  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing,— French  and  English  seminaries,  a  royal  grammar-school, 
-^hh  parochial,  union,  national,  Sunday,  and  other  public  schools. 
c^lt  has  numerous  societies  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  scl- 
vence,  and  industry  ;  several  public  libraries,  an  excellent  news- 
,  joom,  &c. 

The  harbor  of  Montreal,  though  not  large,  is  secure,  and  ves- 
;  Mtla  drawing  15  feet  may  lie  close  to  the  shore.  The  quay  here, 
.jibont  a  mile  in  leogth,  is  said  to  rival  in  beauty  and  strength  of 
^masonry  most  of  tlie  celebrated  works  of  the  same  kind  in  Eng- 
JlUid.  No  feature  of  Montreal  will  so  charm  the  visiter  as  a 
promenade  along  the  edge  of  the  quay. 

.-    From  its  position  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on  the  St 
Xttwrence,  and  near  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ottawa, 
:  A*  well  as  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  Montreal 
liaK  trading  facilities  of  a  high  order.    Hence  it  has  become  the 
:4hisf  seat  of  the  commerce  of  Lower  Canada.    The  citizens  are 
(HBtetprising,  and  great  activity  prevails  among  all  persons  con- 
nected with  trade.    During  the  summer,  a  regular  steamboat 
^onunonication  is  kept  up  with  Quebec ;  and  at  this  season,  coma 
vast  rafts  of  timber,  sweeping  by  Quebec  \  'wYi^q  tftwii%^ 
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batteaux,  and  Durham  boats  pour  into  the  lap  of  Montreal  Vuf 
produce  of  Upper  Canada.  Montreal  is  the  oeutre  of  the  com- 
iiierce  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  carried  on  1^^ 
Lake  Champlam  and  the  Hudson  ;  and  not  only  is  it  the  depo^ 
of  all  the  adjacent  country,  but  most  of  the  business  done  in  Que*'' 
bee  is  carried  on  by  branches  from  the  Montreal  houses. 

The  hotels  in  Montreal  are  generally  very  good,  and  accom- 
modations equal,  perhaps,  to  the  best  in  the  United  States.  The 
following  are  some  of  them :  Donegana^s  Hotel,  Montreal  Hou9e^ 
OranVs  Hotel,  Ottawa  House,  Exchange  Hotel,  i^tDords^  jfiTo- 
tel,  &c.  &c. 

From  Montreal,  the  "  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad"  is 
oonstructing  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  province,  at  which  place  ^ 
it  will  meet  the  *<  Atlantic  and  St  Lawrence  Railroad"  fromt' 
Portland,  thereby  opening  a  communication  with  the  Atlantia 
The  entire  distance  is  280  miles,  of  which  130  are  in  Canada 
and  150  in  the  United  Statea  The  cost  of  construction  of  the 
joint  line  is  estimated  at  JCI  ,750,000,  and  that  of  the  Canada 
section  at  JC825,000. 

There  are  also  several  lines  pervading  the  states  of  New  Haznp* 
shire  and  Vermont,  some  of  which  are  in  a  forward  state,  and  ap- 
proaching completion,  that  will  make  Montreal  their  termini.  (For 
these  routes,  more  particularly,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  In- 
dex.) From  Montreal,  a  railroad  has  been  recently  completed  to 
La  Chine. 

An  excursion  through  the  Island  of  Montreal  is  recommended 
to  tourists.  From  the  summit  of  Montreal  Mountain,  which  is 
two  miles  back  of  the  city,  the  view  is  very  extensive.  From 
this  elevation  is  seen  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  all  its  grandeur ;  while 
the  city,  and  the  Island  of  St  Helens,  are  immediately  beneath 
the  eye.    This  view  is  represented  in  our  engraving. 

Ija  Chine  is  nine  miles  from  Montreal,  and  on  the  island  of  tbe 
same  name.  A  railroad  now  connects  the  two  places.  The  oamd 
was  made  in  order  to  pass  boats  round  the  rapids.  St.  Anne  ie 
at  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  island,  20  miles  above  La 
Chine.  Varennes,  15  miles  below  Montreal,  is  a  handsome  vi*' 
Inge,  and  is  much  visited.  It  can  be  reached  either  by  steam* ' 
boat  or  by  stage,  over  r.  load  on  tVie  ba.iJL  of  the  river.  '  '^ 
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Tlie  Caledonia  Spring$  are  sitaated  about  75  miles  from  M<m* 
tnal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  river,  in  the  Ottawa  district 
They  are  much  visited,  and  form  a  pleasant  excursioa  during 
the  hot  weather. 

Route  from  Montreal  to  Quebec. — Numerous  large  and 
elegant  steamers  navigate  the  St  Lawrence  between  the  above 
unportant  places.  The  distance  is  180  miles,  and  the  time  usual* 
*y  occupied  in  making  the  excursion  is  about  12  hours. 

On  leaving  Montreal  for  our  passage  down  the  St  Lawrence 
we  pass  Longueil,  a  village,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
^Rdiich  is  connected  with  Montreal  by  a  steam-ferry.  Gliding 
past  the  lovely  Island  of  St.  Helena,  and  its  fortifications,  we 
enter  th%  Rapids  of  St,  Mary,  where  the  current  runs  with  such 
velocity,  that  steamers  frequently  have  much  difficulty  in  passing 
over  on  their  way  up  the  river.  Point  aux  Trembles  on  our 
left,  and  Boucherville  on  our  right,  are  soon  passed.  The  mouth 
of  the  Ottawa  is  seen  on  leaving  the  island  upon  which  Montreal 
18  built.  The  attractive  village  of  Varennes,  with  its  neat  build- 
ings, is  seen  on  our  right,  when  15  miles  on  our  journey.  This 
place  was  formerly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  mineral  springs 
in  its  neighborhood. 

William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  45  miles,  is  on  the  s.  side  of  tho  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  river.  It  is  an  old  town* 
built  on  the  site  of  a  fort  erected  as  early  as  1665,  by  one  Sorel, 
aa  engineer.  In  the  next  few  miles  we  pass  a  number  of  islands, 
and  find  ourselves  gradually  entering  Lake  St.  Peter,  50  miles 
from  Montreal :  it  is  about  35  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  nine  miles,  and  is  generally  smooth,  the  water  here  having 
little  apparent  motion. 

Three  Rivers,  called  by  the  French  Trois  Rivieres,  is  a  land- 
ing-place on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  half-way 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
with  generally  straight  but  narrow  streets,  and  the  houses  seldom 
over  two  stories  high.  In  23  miles  farther  we  reach  St.  Anne^s, 
a  place  situated  on  our  left,  and  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Anne's  river. 

The  Richelieu  Rapids  extend  about  nine  miles.     This  is  con- 
ttdered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  uav\gat\o\k,  ^\\)[iWi\^ 
9e9amboaU  pass  it  in  safety.    The  channel  is  heie  fiooivnVdil 
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contracted  from  former  proportions,  and  the  current mdiestliKnqiii 
with  ^eat  impetuosity  amongst  reefe  of  rock,  some  8miken,'aiid 
others  projecting  above  the  water.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  that  steamboats,  at  Quebec,  destined  up  the  river^  vary  Hid 
time  of  departure,  on  account  of  the  current  prevailing  hMe  at 
ebb-tide,  so  as  to  have  the  flood-tide  through  the  rapids. 

Cape  Rouge,  so  termed  from  its  color,  is  within  eight  miles  of 
Quebec  ;  and  as  we  approach  that  city  the  scene  increases  in  in* 
terest  In  two  miles  we  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Ckaudiere  ziver, 
on  which,  a  short  distance  from  the  St  Lawrence,  are  to  be 
its  beautiful  falls.  It  is  also  a  great  lumber  depot ;  and  here 
take  in  their  cargoes  of  lumber,  bound  for  English  ports. 

Sillery  Cove,  Near  this  place  was  fought,  in  1759,  the  final 
battle  between  the  French  and  Englii^,  which  completely  sbdI- 
hilated  the  power  of  the  former  in  North  America.  Wo^ft^ 
Cove  is  the  place  where  Gen.  Wolfe  landed,  in  the  night,  previmis 
to  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 

As  we  approach  the  city,  the  first  view  is  striking  in  the  ex* 
treme : — the  long  line  of  shipping,  extending  a  distance  of  two 
miles  or  more,  with  its  forest  of  masts — the  powerful  batteriety 
upon  which  the  greatest  ingenuity  and  mUitary  skill  have  been  ex- 
pended, to  render  them  impregnable, — ^the  houses  of  the  city, 
with  their  glittering  tin  roofs  reflecting  the  brightness  of  the  8iiii» 
and  a  variety  of  minor  objects,  all  combine  to  render  the 
one  of  pleasing  interest 


QX7EBE0. 

This  city  occupies  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  terminating  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  St  Lawrence  and  St 
Charles,  340  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  former,  in  N.  Lat.46^ 
48'  49",  and  in  W.  Lon.  71°  10'  45".  Pop.  about  40,000.  The 
promontory,  bete  called  Cape  Diamond,  is  surmounted  by  the 
Citadel,  a  fortress  occupying  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  rkjgei 
from  which  the  town  extends  down  to  the  water's  edge.  From 
the  differeDce  of  elevation,  the  city  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
ibe  Lower  Tnwn ;  the  former  VneVid^  «2^  ^^X  ^  Wow  the  nun- 
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«r  fortified  liiMs— 4he  latter  embractii|(  all  that  k  above 
md  wHhin  that  barrier.  The  streets  of  the  Old  Town-  are  nar* 
10W,  iiregnlar,  and  dirty ;  bat  those  of  the  Lower  Town  are  gen- 
etafiy  cleani  and  tolerably  well  paved  or  macadamized. 
c  **Ou.  landing  at  Quebec,  the  traveller  has  to  wind  his  way  up 
through  steep,  narrow,  and  tortuous  streets,  with  still  narrower 
aUeys  on  his  right  and  left,  till  he  reaches  the  fortified  line  or 
barrier.  Here  he  enters  by  Prescott  Gate,  on  the  right  of  which, 
•iter  pasring  through  it,  he  sees  the  imposing  structure  of  the 
New  Parliament  House,  with  its  lofty  cupola  and  fine  front,  and 
on  the  left  a  double  flight  of  mean  and  straggling  wooden  steps, 
leading  to  one  of  the  oldest  streets,  as  an  avenue  to  the  Place 
d'Armes.  Going  across  the  last,  he  passes  the  English  and 
French  Cathedrals,  the  Government  Offices,  and  Palace  of  Jub- 
fkse,  on  the  right ;  and  has  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of  St.  Louis, 
and  the  platform  overlooking  the  harbor,  on  his  left  Passing  by 
these,  and  continuing  for  about  half  a  mile  beyond,  he  reaches 
tiie  ramparts  and  gates  on  the  upper  side  of  the  city ;  and  going 
through  these,  he  comes  to  the  open  lawn  in  front  of  the  glacis, 
faeyaod  which  is  the  suburb  of  St  Roch,  on  the  level  ground 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  St  Charles  river." 

This  city,  celebrated  alike  for  its  formidaUe  defences  and  the 
de^y  interesting  military  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  the- 
atre, has  a  commanding  position,  and,  together  with  its  vast  and 
beautiful  harbor,  presents,  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  approached, 
a  magnificent  view.    It  has  been  called,  from  its  natural  and 
artificial  strength,  the  Gibraltar  of  America.     The  Citadel,  a 
work  of  stupendous  magnitude,  frowning  in  impregnable  strength 
from  a  height  of  350  feet  above  the  river,  will  first  attract  the 
attention  of  the  tourist    This  work  includes  an  area  of  about  40 
acres,  and  is  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles.    The 
'  line  of  fortification  has  an  inner  circuit  of  2]^  miles,  and  is  inter- 
'  sected  by  five  gates.   Besides  its  accommodations  for  the  garrison, 
'it  contains  depots  for  stores,  an  ample  parade-ground,  &c.   Tick- 
ets of  admission  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  adjutant- 
Keneral,  in  St  Louis,  near  Ursula-st 

The  public  bnildings  of  Quebec  are  substantial  TatU«ith«a  «\!^ 
gaat    The  Parliament  House,  the  most  petCect  tH  Vte  «da&nM« 
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k  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  6rBt  spot  of  ground  cleared  b]f 
Champlain  for  his  fort,  on  founding  the  city  in  1608. — ^The  So- 
man Catholic  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  a  massive  stone  stmc* 
ture,  with  a  lofty  tower,  fronts  the  e.  side  of  Mai^et  Square,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  Catholics  have  four  other  churches. 
— ^The  Church  of  England  has  a  cathedral  and  four  chapelk 
There  are  two  churches  belonging  to  the  Scotch  dissenters ;  and 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  two  chapels. — The  Hotel  Dieu 
is  both  a  nunnery  and  an  hospital. — The  Ursuline  Nunnery,  for 
the  education  of  young  females,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catholic 
Cathedral  and  the  Place  d'Armes.  The  body  of  Montcalm  was 
deposited  within  the  walls  of  this  convent. 

The  principal  establishment  for  educational  purposes,  is  the 
French  college.  There  are  also  a  royal  grammar-school,  a  class- 
ical academy,  and  a  national  school ;  a  Royal  Institution  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  in  the  province  ;  a  Laterary  and  Historical 
Society ;  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  Public  Library  con- 
tains upwards  of  6,000  volumes  of  valuable  and  standard  works. 
There  is  also  a  good  library  attached  to  the  garrison^ — ^The  city 
has  three  banks,  a  savings-bank,  and  numerous  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. 

Though  on  the  whole  good  and  healthy,  the  climate  here  is  in 
extremes.  The  heat  of  summer  resembles  that  of  Naples,  while 
the  cold  of  winter  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Moscow.  Travelling  in 
winter  is  effected,  as  in  Russia,  by  means  of  sledges  and  carricoles. 

The  majority  of  the  population  being  of  French  descent,  the 
French  language  predominates,  and  is  spoken  in  some  of  the  beat 
circles  with  great  propriety.  Society  here  has  much  refinement. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  etiquette.  From  the  seductive  exam- 
ple of  the  mimic  court  established  among  them,  all  classes  are 
much  given  to  show,  and  living  is  consequently  expensive.  The 
citizens  of  Quebec  are  less  enterprising  than  those  of  Montreal, 
and  there  is  a  greater  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  latter  citj 
than  in  the  former.  The  trade  of  Quebec,  however,  is  extensive ; 
and  vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world  may  be  seen  riding  at 
anchor  in  its  capacious  harbor,  which  has  in  general  a  depth  of 
jS8  fathoma,  the  water  rising  from  16  to  18  feet  at  neap,  and  firaoi 
25  to  30  at  spring  tides. 
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ijnebeo  was  taken  from  the  French  in  1759.  Its  captore  was 
tbe  naolt  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Engiiah,  on  the  Plains  oj 
Ahrakam,  The  British,  ander  Gen.  Wolfe,  having  efiected  a 
landing  near  the  city,  attacked  and  defeated  the  French  under 
Montcalm.  Wolfe  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory ;  and  Mont- 
ealm,  who  was  wounded  in  the  battle,  expired  soon  after.  Panic- 
■tmcdc  by  the  death  of  their  commander,  the  French  surrendered 
the  city,  before  a  single  battery  had  been  opened  against  it 

An  attack  made  on  this  city  during  the  American  Revolution, 
by  an  army  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  was  attended  with 
resnltB  widely  different  from  those  that  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
Biritish  in  their  contest  with  the  French.  The  attack  was  simul- 
taneously made  by  Montgomery  on  the  southern,  and  by  Arnold 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  lower  town.  Both  attacks  failed, 
though  made  with  great  courage  and  impetuosity.  Gren.  Mont- 
gomery and  nearly  all  his  staff  were  killed,  while  Gen.  Arnold 
and  most  of  his  men  were  made  prisoners. 

There  are  three  great  lines  of  railway  proposed,  and  in  couibi. 
of  construction,  radiating  from  Quebec,  viz : — 

let  The  line  extending  from  Quebec  to  Toronto,  and  from 
that  city  to  Hamilton ;  there  uniting  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  that  will  terminate  opposite  Detroit,  Michigan. 

2d.  A  railroad  leaving  Quebec,  in  a  s.  w.  direction,  to  unite 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  already  in  prog- 
ress, which  is  to  connect  Montreal  and  Portland. 

dd.  The  railway  connecting  the  cities  of  Halifax  and  Quebec, 
and  paianng  through  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

There  are  other  important  lines  of  railway  proposed,  all  of 
great  utility  to  their  respective  localities,  but  their  routes  are  not 
yet  determined  on. 

There  are  many  places  of  resort  worthy  the  attention  of  tour- 
kAa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec.  The  Falls  of  Montmorenei  are 
nihe  miles  distant,  and  should  be  visited  by  all  who  delight  in 
looking  on  such  wonders.  The  Ckaudiere  Falls  are  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  10  miles  distant  from  Quebec. 
Th^  waters  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  which  is  here  about  400  feet 
widey  frdl  a  depth  of  125  feet  down  a  wild  chasoi,  y^Yus^  Vi^  i«ax* 
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Itally  grand.  A  visit  to  the  Saguenay  River  is  a  very  pleasmt 
steamboat  excursion  fix>m  Quebec.  The  banks  of  this  river  vary 
in  height  from  500  to  1,000  feet,  and  are  very  rocky.  Its  gen- 
eral breadth  is  from  two  to  three  miles,  but  is  contracted  at  its 
mouth  to  rather  tees  than  one  mile.  Its  depth  is  also  very  great ; 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fathom  it,  near  its  mouth,  with  a  500 
fathom  line  without  reaching  bottom.  In  some  places,  the  stream 
falls  over  intervening  precipices  from  40  to  60  feet  in  depth. 


OBAND  BOUTES  TO  THE  WEST  FROM  ALBANT  AND  TROT 
TO  BXTFFALO  AND  NIAGARA  FALLS. 

The  traveller  to  the  West,  via  Buffalo  and  intermediate  places, 
has  the  choice  of  two  routes.  The  first  is  by  a  continuous  line  of 
railroads  to  Buffalo,  325  miles,  which  has  been  chartered  under 
different  names,  and  under  the  control  of  separate  companies,  viz : 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  16  miles  in  length  ;  the  Uti" 
ca  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  77  ;  the  Syracuse  and  Utica, 
54 ;  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse,  26  ;  the  Auburn  and  Rochester, 
77  ;  the  Tonawanda  Railroad,  which  extends  from  Rochester 
to  Attica,  42,  and  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  Railroad  to  Buffalo, 
33  miles.  The  other  route  is  by  the  Erie  Canal,  which  extends 
to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  364  miles.  The  former  route  is  the 
more  expeditious  and  agreeable,  but  those  travelling  at  leisure  will 
find  the  latter  a  very  delightful  one ;  the  canal,  passing  through 
a  highly  fertile  and  interesting  part  of  the  state,  affi>rding  the 
traveller  a  succession  of  varied  and  beautiful  6cenerv% 

The  rates  and  the  time  between  the  principal  places  are  as 
follows: — By  railroad  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  50  cents — 
time  one  hour ;  from  Schenectady  to  Utica,  5^  hours,  $  1.56 ; 
from  Utica  to  Syracuse,  3^  hours,  $100;  from  Syracuse  to 
Auburn,  2  houre,  66  cts  ;  from  Auburn  to  Rochester,  6  hours, 
$2.60 ;  from  Rochester  to  Buffalo,  5  hours,  $1.60 :  time  be- 
tvoeen  Albany  and  Buffalo,  23  hours.  Fare  $6.60.  The  cars 
leave  Albany  and  each  of  the  principal  places  on  the  route  three 
timea  daily — morning,  afternoon,  and  evening ;  except  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the^  Wnq  Vvn&«  daily.    Returning  fitNU 
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Bofialo,  the  reflation  is  the  same.    The  depot  m  Albany  is  in 
Maiden  Lane,  comer  of  Deane-st 

Feraons  going  by  the  Erie  Canal  from  Albany  or  Troy,  take 
the  raihroad  cars  to  Schenectady  ;  there  taking  either  the  packet 
kotits,  which  go  through  in  about  three  and  a  half  dayt,  or  the 
Une  boats,  which  occupy  seven  days.  By  the  former  the  charge 
m  $7^  with  board,  and  $5.50  without ;  and  by  the  latter,  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  mile  with  board,  and  one  cent  a  mile  with- 
out From  Schenectady  to  UticOf  94  miles,  the  charge  by  the 
packets  is  $1.50  with  board — $1.00  without;  from  Utica  to 
Syracuse,  64  miles,  the  same  ;  from  Syracuse  to  Rochester,  98 
miles,  $2.50  with  board — $2.00  without;  from  Rochester  to 
Buffalo,  95  miles,  $2.00  with  board— $1.50  without  (For  de- 
scriptions of  Albany  and  Troy,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages 
163  and  166.) 

ALBANY  AND  SOHENEOTADY  BAILROAD,  (See  Map  No.  19.) 
—This  road,  formerly  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson,  extends  from 
the  city  of  Albany  to  Schenectady,  16  miles,  and  is  4,837  feet 
long.  It  was  opened  for  travel  in  1831,  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion up  to  Jan.  .1, 1848,  was  $1,473,253.  During  the  year  229,401 
passengers  had  been  conveyed  over  it  This  road  forms  a  con- 
nection at  Schenectady  with  the  chain  of  railroads  to  Bnfialo,  and 
also  with  the  routes  to  Lake  Champlain. 

Schenectady,  one  of  the  oldest  places  in  the  state,  and  the 
seat  of  Union  College,  is  16  miles  from  Albany,  and  18  from 
Troy.  The  compact  portion  of  the  city  is  on  the  s.  s.  side  of  the 
Mohawk  river.  The  prosperity  of  this  place  has  received  a  new 
impulse  by  the  railroads  which  pass  through  it  from  Albany  and 
Troy,  to  Saratoga  Springs  and  to  Buffalo ;  and  also  from  the 
establiriiment  of  the  packet-boat  lines  on  the  Erie  Canal.  This 
is  the  point  of  embarkation  for  all  travellen  proceeding  west- 
wardly  by  the  canal.  Owing  to  the  length  and  tediousness  of 
the  way,  by  the  canal  to  Albany,  the  passage-boats  leave  this 
city.  The  cars,  on  leaving  Schenectady,  cross  the  Mohawk 
riTer  and  the  Erie  Canal  by  a  bridge  nearly  1,000  feet  long,  and 
an  embankment  of  considerable  length ;  when  the  roads  diveifj^^ 
tiiat  for  Utioa  to  the  West,  the  other  in  a  northeast  dkeQ\^<Mk^ 
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the  Springs.    The  canal  is  continued  on  the  south  baAk  ti  the 
Mohawk  to  Rome,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Black  Riyer  CanaL 

UnOA  AND  SOHENEOTADY  BAILBOAD,  (See  Maps  No«.  19 
and  20.) — ^This  road  is  properly  an  extension  of  the  railroads  frooi 
Albany  and  Troy,  which  meet  at  Schenectady,  and  one  of  the 
important  links  in  the  chain  of  railroads  from!  Albiiny  to  Bcd&Io 
It  was  opened  for  travel  in  1836,  is  78  miles  long,  and  cost  np  to 
Jan.  1,  1847,  $2,265,114.80.  The  affain  of  this  compiiny  an 
in  a  prosperous  condition  :  it  is  one  of  the  most  [frodudtiva  rail- 
roads in  the  state,  and  equal  perhaps  to  any  in  the  country.  Its 
dividends  have  averaged  about  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  its 
stock  at  the  present  time  ranges  from  15  to  20  per  cent  above  par 

Amsterdam,  on  the  railroad,  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  is  a 
small  but  thriving  village.  The  Chuctawnunda  creek  paasee 
through  it,  with  falls  of  125  feet  near  its  mouth,  which  affinrd 
considerable  water-power.  Stages  leave  this  place  daily  for  Fbah 
House  village,  a  very  pleasant  place  on  the  Sacandaga  river. 
This  river  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  125  feet  long,  with:  three 
arches,  and  with  walks  on  each  side. 

Fonda,  the  county-seat  of  Montgomery  county,  contains  a  fine 
courthouse,  and  other  county  buildings. — Johnstown^  four  milee 
N.,  is  an  old  place,  having  been  laid  out  in  1784 ;  it  is  aitnated 
upon  a  fine  plain,  skirted  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Cayadutta 
creek,  and  on  the  s.  by  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  and  contains 
the  courthouse,  prison,  and  county  offices. 

Palatine  Bridge,  on  the  railroad,  53  miles  from  Albany,  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.' 

Canajoharie  is  situated  on  the  Erie  Canal,  69  miles  fnm.  Al- 
bany. Its  name  is  derived  from  an  Indian  word,  signifying  **  the 
pot  that  washes  itself,"  applied  to  a  whirlpool  at  the  foot  of  ono 
of  the  falls  of  the  creek.  This  village,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1829,  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  and  has  a  pqmlation  of  aboat 
2,000.  From  this  place,  and  also  from  Palatine  Bridge,  atages 
are  in  readiness  for  Cherry  Valley  and  Sharon  Sramoa,  ritoated 
about  10  miles  m  a  s.  w.  and  b.  direction  from  Palatine  j^ridget 
the  JitMite  being  over  a  fine  eountry.  The  Springs  are  aitnated 
JMiar  the  village*  about  Yia\£  a  vd2^«  isl  qI  \!^«  Vmi\>ike-road ;;  thoy 
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,afe  \Nii9  and  clear,  aud  notwithstanding  they  flow  for  one-foarth 

of  a  mile  from  their  source  with  other  water,  preserve  their  dis- 

.tinctive   character.    The  water  falls,  wiUi  sufficient  volume  to 

torn  a  mill,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  has  a  perpendicular  de- 

■  scent  of  about  65  feet     There  are  two  springs,  called  the  sulphur 

.  and  magnesia  jlpdngs,  the  former  being  highly  impregnated  with 

.Milpbury  and  somewhat  resembling  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of 

,  Viiginifu     These ,  waters  have  an  exhilarating  e^ct  upon  the 

spirits,  invigorate  the  system,  purify  the  complexion,  aud  are  effi- 

caciouB  in  rheumatic  and  other  diseases. — The  Pavilion  House 

Is  laige,  well-constructed,  and  admirably  arranged  to  accommo- 

.date  a  great  number  of  visiters.     It  is  erected  on  an  eminence, 

with  large  colunms  in  front,  and  presents  a  comfortable  and  invi- 

tiijig  appearance.  The  prospect  from  the  piazza  towards  the  north 

18  unlimited,  and  few  views  surpass  it  in  grandeur.     The  air  here 

is  always  pure  and  bracing,  and  in  hot  weather  delightfully  cool 

and  refreshing. 

Cooperstown  lies  at  the  s.  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  13  miles  s.  w. 
from  Che^ .  Valley,  and  26  miles  s.  w.  from  the  Erie  Canal  at 
Canajoharie.  From  the  village  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Otse- 
igo. Lake,  through  its  whole  extent, — a  delightful  prospect,  the  lake 
being  nine  miles  long  from  n.  to  s.,  and  from  one  to  three  wide. 
The  hilb  which  encompass  it  have  an  elevation  of  from  400  to 
500  feet  above  its  surface.  The  purity  of  its  water,  and  the 
zic^  and  varied  scenery  around,  give  it  the  highest  claim  to  the 
Attention  of  the  lovers  of  natural  beauty.  It  is  replenished  with 
aeveral  BfaaXL  streams  and  numerous  spruigs,  and  affi>rd8  an 
abundant  supply  of  salmon-trout,  pijce,  pickerel,  and  bass, — ^the 
last  of  which  have  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  flavor,  and  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  this  lake. 

Palatine,  59  miles  from  Albany,  on  the  railroad  and  Mohawk 
xiw,  at  the  mouth  of  Garoga  Creek,  is  one  of  the  stopping- 
places  on  this  route.  St.  JohnsviUe  is  a  small  settlement  three 
jmles  distant  East  Canada  Creek  joins  the  Mohawk  three 
joules  above :  the  cars  cross  it  by  means  of  a  substantial  bridge. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  within  the  last  two  miles  of  its 
conzse  faUs  200  ft  Its  descent  near  the  outlet  is  by  six  cataractsb 
whjpltf  ^vith  the  ^itermediate  rapids,  occupy  thxee-foiiXEOQa  ol^kTu^sb* 
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Rockton,  on  the  Mohawk  riyer,  72  miles  from  Albany,  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  railroad,  canal,  and  river,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  p(^ 
ulation  is  about  2,700.  The  village  is  supplied  with  water  brought 
from  a  spring  in  the  granite  mountain,  the  elevation  of  the  sprhig 
being  306  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  ^t  is  remarkable 
for  the  passage  of  the  Mohawk  river  through  the  mountain  bar- 
rier, for  its  wild  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  for  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  overcome  in  constructing  the  Erie  Canaf 
through  the  pass.  This  defile,  which  extends  for  two  miles,  is  a 
deep  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  presented  obstacHes  inferior 
to  none,  save  the  deep  excavation  at  Lockport.  This  ]^ace  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Little  Falls  in  contradistinction  to  the  Great 
Falls  at  Cohoes.  The  falls  extend  upon  the  river  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile,  descending  in  that  distance  42  feet,  and  consist 
of  two  long  rapids,  separated  by  a  stretch  of  deep  water,  each 
occupying  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile.  The  upper  rapids  are  the 
most  considerable.  Above  them,  a  dam  across  the  stream  ren- 
ders it  placid,  over  which  the  waters,  separated  by  a  small  iedand, 
form  beautiful  cascades  falling  into  a  deep  pool  beneath,  whence 
the  current  rushes,  murmuring  and  foaming,  over  ridges  and 
masses  of  rock, — flowing  with  comparative  gentleness  beneath 
the  overarching  bridge  and  aqueduct,  and  thence  hurrying,  with 
new  impetuosity,  over  the  stony  bed  below.  The  Erie  Canal 
descends  the  pass  by  five  locks,  40  feet  in  the  distance  of  one 
mile;  and  the  time  occupied  in  passing  it  afilbrds  trayellerBin 
boats  ample  time  to  view  leisurely  the  natural  scenery  and  iirtifi- 
cial  improvements.  Here  are  to  be  seen  vast  works  of  art^  as 
well  as  of  nature,  costly  viaducts,  aqueducts,  locks,  raceways, 
waterfalls,  mills,  machinery,  and  a  noble  stream  urging  its  rapid 
course  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  very  midst,  and  giving  life  and 
animation  to  all  around.  Here  is  the  beantifnl  aquednct  that 
spans  the  entire  volume  of  the  Mohawk,  (that  is  at  this  place 
compressed  into  its  narrowest  limits,)  resting  on  three  arches,  two 
of  50  and  one  of  70  feet  span,  and  thus  forming  a  navigable 
feeder  for  the  canal,  170  feet  long.  If  the  traveller  has  time  to 
tarry  here,  if  only  to  wait  for  the  next  train,  he  will  be  highly 
gnti&ed  by  descending  to  the  stone  bildge  and  viewing  the  ceo* 
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tnl'arch,  with!  the  baaiu  beneath,  and  tlien  climbing  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ihoantain  to  catch  a  yiew  of  the  Mohawk  valley  for  an 
extent  of  20  or  30  miles. 

Herkimer,  seven  miles  w.  from  Little  Falls,  is  the  county  town 
of  Herkimer.  The  village,  which  is  mostly  built  on  two  parallel 
stieets,  contains  the  courthouse,  jail,  and  other  public  buildings, 
and  a  population  of  about  900. 

Richfield  Springs  are  situated  in  Otsego  county,  on  the  n. 
side  of  Schuyler's  Lake,  one  mile  distant ;  they  are  reached  from 
the  north,  east,  and  west,  by  railroad  or  the  Erie  Canal  to  Her- 
>(  kimer,  where  post-coaches  and  other  conveyances  are  in  constant 
readiness  to  convey  visiters  to  the  Springs,  12  miles  distant 
Their  location  is  in  the  vicinity  of  beautiful  lakes  that  aSord  the 
finest  variety  of  fish ;  while  their  shores  and  the  neighboring 
hills  and  woods  abound  in  game.  At  the  lake,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Springs,  pleasure-boats  and  iWbing  apparatus  are  always  kept 
in  readiness  for  visiters.  The  ride  to  Otsego  Lake,  six  miles 
distant,  is  over  a  fine  road.  Six  miles  farther  is  Cooperstown,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist  Cherry  Valley,  Spring- 
field, and  other  pleasant  villages,  are  within  the  circuit  of  a  few 
miles.  The  accommodations  at  the  Springs  for  visiters,  whethei 
in  search  of  pleasure  or  health,  have  recently  been  greatly  im- 
proved  ;  and  the  hotels,  which  are  of  the  first  class,  furnish  every 
luxuiy  and  comfort  usually  found  at  those  resorts.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  analysis  of  the  Sulphur  Springs,  made  by  Professoi 
Reed,  ibrmerly  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  consult- 
ing chemist  in  the  city  of  New  York :  bicarbonate  of  magnesia, 
20  ^ains ;  bicarbonate  of  lime,  10  grains ;  chloride  of  sodium 
and  magnesia,  1.5 ;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  90 ;  hydro,  sulph.  ot 
mi^esia  and  lime,  2  ;  sulphate  of  lime,  90  ;  solid  matter,  153.5 ; 
Bul^ureted  hydrogen  gas,  20.8  inches  per  gallon. 

■  ilxiCA  is  situated  93  miles  from  Albany  by  railroad,  and  232 
from  Buffalo :  by  the  Erie  Canal  it  is  110  from  the  former  place, 
and  254  from  the  latter.  The  city  is  beautifully  located  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  on  an  inclined  plane  rising  from  the 
river,  so  as  to  command,  from  its  elevated  parts,  many  fine 
views.  The  streets  are  generally  laid  out  with  regularity,  are  of 
good-widthi  and  well  paved.    The  buildings,  which  bxq  ot\sftfSlLi 
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a|e  mM^y  <tf  a  saperioD  kind..    Popalfktioo!  m:- 1850; .  1*7,2401 : 
It  cQptaiin  i|  cpurthoiiB^  and  other, cotonty  teQdiJigii)  fMUikl^  n^* : 
merous  churches,  and  has  several  charitable  and  other  institu*  > 
t^ns. :  The-  SkUe  LjAnaHc-Agytumt  situated  on  elefntad  groimd, 
aj[>out  a  mile  west  of  the  centire  of  the  city^>  has  'fine  building^  • 
with  a  lai^e  farm  attached. to  it  ..This  institution,  which  is  an 
honor  to  the  state,  was  established  for  pefsohs  of  wiBouiid  mind  • 
resident  within  its  limits.    ^Fnends  of  this  .'unfoitnnateL  dass  can 
i^ways  obtain  admission  for  them  by  applying  to  the  proper  an-  < 
thorities.  .      •  .  ••   . 

,  Utica  is  a  centra]  .point  for  canals,  railroads,  apd .  turnpikes,  • 
which  radiate ;€rom  it  in  all  directions.    The  raiboadi;  and  the  ' 
^rie  Qanal,  (which  is  here  70  feet  wide  and  seyen^feet  deep,)^ 
pass  through  it,  on  the  east  to  Albany,  and  on  the  west*  to  Buf-  • 
f^lo;  and  the  Chenango  Canal,  which  is  here  joined  with  the- 
Erie,  extends  s.  to  Binghamton,  in  Broome  county,  96.  miles  dis- 
t^ut.    The,  country  around  is  fertile,  populous,  and  rich,  and^is 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade.     There  are  many.  weU-ke)>t 
hotels  situated  on  Genesee-street,  the  principal  street  of  the  city. 
&tage9Uave  Utica  for  all.  the.  chief  places  within  acircuU  of 
tnflny  milea ;  and  for  Ithaca,  94  miles  from  Utica,  three  times  a 
week. 

Trenton  Falls,  situated  on  West  Canada  Creek,  15  miles  in  ; 
a  jf.  E.  direction,  from  Utica,  are  yearly  growing  in  interest  with  • 
tqurists.   They  can  be  reached  by  conveyances  from  Little  Falb, 
Herkimer,. and  Utica :  they  are,  however,  nearer  to  the  latter^- 
place,  and  by  leaving  early  in  the  moniiug,  the  visiter,  if  he  in- 
tends devoting  but  one  day  to  them,  will  have  an  oppbrtunitjrof 
rc^turning  in  the  evening.     These  falls,  which  are  six  in  nmid>er, 
comnienpe  s^  short  distance  above  the  High  Bridge,  on  the  Blade 
River  road,  and  terminate  at  Conrad's  Mills;  embracing  a  die-  r 
tc^nce  of  two  miles,  with  an  aggregate  fall  of  312  ft.    The  ap- 
pearance of  the  falls  varies  greatly  with  the  state  of  the  water.  '■ 
The  scene,  which  at  all  times  possesses  great  interest,  is  in  sea*  • 
sons  of  freshet  extremely  wild  and  exciting. 

.There  is  a  well-kept  hotel  near  the  falls,  where  visiten  meet  . 

wjth  every  accommodation  ;  and  the  fine  trout  dinners  which  are  ' 

Ofoa/iy  i^erved  up  here  are  Va  YiVgVi  i^pwle.    From  this  hoQM.]i^\ 
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desceud  a  psthwaj'  leading  to  a  loag  st 

bank  of  Ihe  W^t  CaDBda   Creek,  whicl 

chaam  through   a  rocky  range,   in  «oni 

t'lrnce  you  proneed  up  Iha  stream,  and  folio*  Ihe  winding  foot- 

pjjlh  to  Shermau'9  Fall,  which  has  a  descent  of  35  ft.,  with  iU 


<tfall 


1,  froi 


itof  » 


hthet 


idity  deecending  to  CoNBiu'a  F*i:xa, 
which  h»ve  a  pilch  of  about  20  fL  The  High  FalU  havea 
prrpendiculai  pitch  of  109  ft.,  and  are  divided  h;  rifts  in  the  rock 
iuto  three  difti.'nut  and  splendid  caac ad ra, —forming,  uith  the 
chtisiD,  the  bigh  h»nka  coTfred  with  foliage,  aud  the  rocky  cliffi, 
a'  aceae  of  the  wildest  grandeur.  The  M.ll-D.im  F.dl,  from  the 
regularity  ajid  smoothiiesB  of  the  rock,  has  a  niiiform  pitch  of 
about  16  h.,  nilh  a  width  of  175  ft.  Th)-  watrrs  of  the  Upptr 
Fall',  which  have  an  abrupt  deECnl  uf  alwut  SO  ft.,  are  received 
iulo  a  capucious  basiu,  that  passes  olf  through  a  wild  ruviue  along 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  river,  for  ahoui  a  niilei  towurdathe  Cateadtt, 
which  have  a  full  of  about  IS  ft. 

A  few  years  ago,  tno  yoiiug  ladies  lost  their  lives  hero,  in  con- 
H^uence  of  ihe  unprotected  ttats  in  which  a  narroir  ledge  of 
rocks  was  left,  at  Ihe  fool  of  a  high  precipice,  and  on  Ihe  brink 
overlooking  Ihe  rushing  walera,  from  whence  they  fell  into  the 
baUing  atiesm.     After  this  unfortunate  ci 
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iiecmre,  by  guarding  it  with  a  chain,  supported  by  ircm  Btfiudaixhi 
made  fsbt  to  the  rock. 

SYRAOUSE  AND  UTIOA  RAILROAD.~(See  Map  No.  30.)^ 
This  road  is  properly  an  extension  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
'  Railroad,  and  like  that  road,  is  one  in  the  chain  uniting  the  Hud- 
son with  Lake  Erie.    It  is  54  miles  in  length,  and  was  opened 
Cor  travel  in  1839,  and  cost,  up  t6  Jan.  1,  1848,  $1,350,000. 

Whiiesboro^  four  miles,  w.  of  Utica,  is  a  pleasant  village,  sur 
rounded  by  rich  and  cultivated  land.    Pop.  about  2,000^ — Ort>- 
kany,  situated  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Mohawk,  is  a  small  but  thriving  place  seven  miles  from 
Utica. 

Rome,  15  miles,  and  from  Albany  by  railroad  108,  and  by  the 
Erie  Canal  125  miles,  is  situated  between  the  Mohawk  river  and 
tVooid  Creek,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out,  having  wide  streets 
<^ros8ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  two  squares.  It  contams 
a  courthouse,  jail,  county-offices,  United  States  arsenal,  a  num- 
ber of  workshops,  and  about  2,500  inhabitailts. '  The  village, 
which  is  a  semi-capital  of  the  county,  is  built  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  erected  in  1758,  and  rebuilt  during  the  revolutionary 
War,  under  the  name  of  Fort  Schuyler,  on  the  summit-level  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  Lake  Ontario.  Hawley's  Basin,  on  the 
canal,  four  miles  distant,  is  a  small  but  growing  place. 

Verona  Centre,  Oneida  Depot,  and  Wampsville,  are  smaD 
and  unimportant  places  on  the  route.  At  the  second  of  these, 
the  passenger  cars  usually  stop  a  few  minutes. 

Syracuse,  54  miles  from  Utica,  situated  on  both  railroad  and 
canal,  is  147  miles  from  Albany  and  178  from  Buffalo,  by  the 
railroad,  and  171  miles  from  Albany  and  193  from  Bufialo,  by 
the  canal.  It  was  incorporated  in  1825,  and  now  contains  about 
8,000  inhabitants.  The  village  and  surrounding  country  are 
celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  salt,  made  from  brine  springs 
which  abound  here.  These  works  are  an  important  source  of 
revenue  to  the  state,  which  receives  six  cents  per  bushel  on  all 
that  is  manufactured  here.  Fine  salt  is  made  by  evaporation  by 
heat,  and  coarse  salt  by  solar  evaporation.  The  Oswego  Canal 
ooDuecta  Syracuse  and  the  title  C\inal  with  Lake  Ontario.    Thi* 
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Sffa(fU9e  Hotae,  an  excellent  hotel  near  the  railroad  depot,  and 

^ilti6 ■  Empire  House,  which  has  recently  been  built  and  elegantly 

^omished^  are  the  principal  hotels.     Omnibuses  leave  Syracuse 

,Jifr-  Salina  every  hour.    The  canal-boats  stop  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

«t.  of  the  railroad  depot 

At  Syra<^8e,  the  railroad  and  canal^  which  have  kept  in  close 
{Proximity  ^ith  each  other  from  Schenectady,  take  a  separate 
course;  each  winding  and  twisting  about  until  they  again  meet  at 
Rochester,  the  railroad  crossing  the  canal  at  Pittsford  ;  whence 
Chey  again  diverge,  the  Erie  Canal  taking  a  westerly  direction  to 
Lockpbrt,  and  thence  a  southerly  one  tp.  BufFalo.  The  railroad 
Clitk'68-  a  course  s.  w.  to  Batavia ;  thence  southerly  to  Attica ; 
thence  almost  due  west  to  Bufialo.  Those  journeying  west,  can 
select  either  of  the  above  routes,  or  the  canal  route  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Oswego,  38  miles, — the  usual  time  being  seveu  hours,  and 
the  fare  $1.50, — and  there  take  the  steamboat  to  the  mouth  of 
ihe  Grenesee  river.  (See  the  following  route.)  Travellers  can  also 
go  from  Oswego  to  Niagara  Falls.  FarCj  including  meals,  $4.00 
to  $5.00.     (For  continuation  of  the  western  route  see  page  200.) 

OSWEaOAND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD.— The  opening  of  this 
road  now  completes  the  chain  of  communication  which  con- 
nects Lake  Ontario  by  railroad  and  steamboat  with  the  Atlantic 
cities.  It  extends  from  Oswego  on  the  lake  to  Syracuse,  there 
nnlting  with  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  chain  of  railroads  from  Bos- 
ton to  Buffalo.  Its  entire  length  is  35  miles:  its  highest  grade 
does  not  exceed  19^  feet,  and  that  only  for  a  short  distance,  and 
most  of  the  -grades  are  under  14  feet  It  is  in  a  great  degree  free 
ttora  carves,  and- those  which  exist  are  of  a  radius  varyiug  from 
400  to  11,000  f(6et  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  $437,500,  or 
$12,500  per  mile  ;  it  is  to  be  constructed. in.  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, and  of 'heavy  rail,  and  will  be  opened  for  travel  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848. 
'  Oswego,  a  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Oswego  county, 
N.  Y.,  lies  on  both,  sides  of  the  Oswego  river,  at  its  confluence 
with  Lake  Ontario.  Its  location  affords  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce and-manufactures,  (the  great  water-rpower  of  the  river  be- 
ing applied  to  the  latt:r  purpose  J  commanding,  as  \l  doea^  ^<^ 
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markets  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river ;  also  the  intef 
riorof  the  state,  and  the  city  of  N.  York  by  the  railroad  an^' 
canal  from  Oswtgo  to  Syracuse,  and  here  with  the  Erie  Cana] 
and  the  railroads  diverging  from  thence  both  on  the  e.  and  on  the 
w.  The  harbor,  if  we  except  that  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  is  the  best 
port  on  Luke  Ontario  ;  it  is  formed  by  a  pier  or  mole  filled  with 
stone,  1,319  feet  long  on  the  w.  side,  and  250  feet  on  the  e.  side, 
with  an  entrance  between  them  sufficient  for  the  egress  and  lor 
gress  of  vessels.  The  depth  of  water  within  the  pier  is  from  10 
to  20  feet  The  entire  cost  of  this  work  was  $93,000.  The 
population  of  Oswego,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  the 
year  1850,  was  12,199.  In  1840,  the  entire  population  was 
4,500,  and  in  1845  it  was  6,818.  Steamboats,  during  the  period 
of  navigation,  run  to  tlie  principal  places  on  Lake  Ontiurio; 
also  to  Rochester  aiul  Lewiston. 

AUBURN  AND  SYRACUSE  RAILROAD,  western  route  continued 
from  page  199. — (See  Map  No.  21.) — This  short  road  runs  from 
Syracuse  to  Auburn,  26  miles,  and  is  the  fourth  separate  line  on 
the  route  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  It  was  opened  for  travel  in 
1839,  and  cost  up  to  Jan.  1,  1848,  $820,000. 

Skaneatelea,  five  miles  s.  of  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Rail- 
road, with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railroad,  is  delight- 
fully situated  at  the  foot  of  Skaneateles  Lake.  The  site  of  the 
village  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
lake  for  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  of  the  country  rising  gently 
from  the  shore  into  hills  100  feet  high,  the  sides  of  which  are 
highly  cultivated,  and  surrounded  by  fine  farms  and  country  res-, 
idences.  The  lake  is  16  miles  long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  one 
and  a  half  wide,  and  abounds  with  trout,  salmon-trout,  and  other 
fish.  Its  water  is  deep  and  remarkably  pure,  its  bottom  gravelly, 
and  its  shores  bold  and  picturesque,  rising,  towards  the  head  ol 
the  lake,  abruptly  several  hundred  feet. 

Auburn,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thriving  villages  in  the 
state,  is  situated  on  the  Outlet,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Owasco 
Lake.  This  lake,  which  is  12  miles  long  and  about  one  wide, 
contains  an  abundance  >f  excellent  fish,  and  is  a  great  resort  fof 
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amglera.  The: shores  of  the  lake  are  surrounded  by  rugged  and 
picturesque  sceneiy.  Auburn  is  173  miles  w.  from  Albany,  and 
152  E.  from  Bufialo,.  and  m  1850  contained  a  Pop.  of  9,648.  The 
streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and  there  are  handsome  ranges  of 
stone  and  brick  stores,  and,  in  the  retired  parts,  some  tasteful 
dwellings  and  ornamented  grounds.  The  Auburn  State  Prison, 
located  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Owasco  Outlet,  is  a  splendid  edifice 
of  its  kind,  erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars 
The  enclosure  forms  a  square,  500  feet  on  a  side,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall  2,000  feet  long,  and  from  16  to  40  feet  high.  The 
Owasco  Outlet  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  s.  wall,  and  moves 
a  water-wheel  attached  to  a  shaft,  which  extends  through  the 
walU  and  sets  in  motion  the  machinery  within  the  prison.  The 
building  forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  front  of  which  is  276 
feet  long,  and  the  wings  242  feet  long  and  45  wide.  The  main 
building  faces  to  the  b.  The  n.  wing  is  divided  into  solitary  cells 
and  a  hospital,  and  the  s.  wing  into  cells.  Between  the  wings 
is  an  area  of  grass  and  gravelled  walks  ;  to  the  w.  of  this  is  the 
interior  yard,  surrounded  ^,  ith  workshops  built  against  the  outer 
wall.  In  the  front  part  of  the  main  building  is  the  residence  of 
the  keeper,  and  offices  for  the  clerk  and  agent  The  walls  that 
farm  the  enclosure  are  35  feet  high,  4  thick,  and  2,000  in  extent, 
or  500  feet  on  each  front  The  prisoners  labor  together  in  silence 
when  at  work,  and  when  not  employed  are  confined  in  solitary 
cells.  Visiters  can  obtain  admission  within  the  walls  by  paying 
a  sm&U  fee; 

•  AtTBURN  AND  ROOHESTER  RAILROAD,  (See  Map  No.  21.) 
-t-This  road  forms  the  fifth  link  in  the  Great  Western  line  of 
railroads  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  It  joins  with  the  Auburn  and 
3yracuse  Railroad,  and  extends  from  Auburn  to  Rochester,  a  dis- 
tance of  7  7<  miles.  It  was  opened  for  travel  in  1840,  and  cost, 
up  to  Jan.  1,  1848,  $2,087,797. 

.  Cayuga  village  lies  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and 
Qontaius  about  350  inhabitants.  The  celebrated  "  Cayuga  Bridge," 
a  mile  and  eight  rods  in  length,  here  crosses  the  lake,  and  gives 
the  traveller  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  this  sheet  of  wa- 
lar,.  and  its  highly  cultivated  shores,  as  far  as  the  eye  e^\ix««>s(^ 
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The  railroad  bridge,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  is  carried.oyer  its  m 
end.  Cayuga  Lake  is  a  beautiful  expanse  of  very  transpareiii- 
water,  40  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  four  broad.  Its  outlet  is 
about  25  miles  s.  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  surrounded  by  well-- 
cultivated  farms  and  thriving  villages,  and  abounds  with  salmon- 
trout,  pickerel,  perch,  white-fish,  pike,  &c.  Owing  to  its  depth* 
which  is  said  in  some  places  to  exceed  500  feet,  it  is  rarely  closed 
by  ice,  even  in  the  most  rigorous  winters.  Steamboats  ply  be-; 
tween  Cayuga  Bridge  and  Ithaca  in  its  s.  part,  a  distance  of  40 
miles,  stopping  ut  intermediate  places.  These  boats  run  in  con-^ 
nection  with  the  cars  on  the  Auburn  and  Rochester,  and  the 
Ithaca  and  Owego  railroads,  and  also  with  the  various  stage 
routes  in  this  vicinity.  The  bouts  leave  Ithaca  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  daily  for  Cayuga  Bridge,  arriving  in  time  for  the. 
trains  going  either  east  or  west.     (For  Ithaca,  see  page  151.) 

Seneca  Falls  village,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake,  is  16  miles  w.  from  Auburn.  The  water-power 
afforded  by  the  outlet  is  very  great,  the  descent  in  12  miles  be-. 
ing  about  80  feet.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  which  unites 
with  the  Erie  Canal  at  Montezuma,  passes  through  the  village. 

Waterloo  lies  on  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  along  which  runs 
the  Seneca  Canal,  and  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroadi 
which  passes  through  the  village.  It  contains  grist  and  saw  mills, 
tanneries,  and  other  evidences  of  industry,  and  is  a  busy  place, 
with  a  population  of  about  2,500. 

Geneva^  situated  at  the  n.  w.  corner  of  Seneca  Lake,  which  is. 
here  about  two  miles  wide,  is  52  miles  w.  from  Syracuse,  51  s.  e. 
from  Rochester,  199  from  Albany,  and  126  from  Buffalo.     It  is 
built  upon  the  side  and  summit  of  an  eminence  rising  up  from 
the  lake,  the  plane  of  which,  elevated  more  than  100  feet  above, 
the  lake,  affords  a  fine  view  of  this  beautiful  expanse  of  water,' 
the  high  and  sloping  shore  beyond  it,  and  the  valley  of  its  outlet 
Upon  the  w.  it  is  bounded  by  low  hills,  rising  by  terraces,  highly, 
cultivated,  and  adorned  with  handsome  dwellings.    The  principal 
street  of  the  village  runs  near  to,  and  parallel  with  the  lake  shore,  • 
and  the  mansions  on  the  eastern  side  have  hanging  gardens  reach- 
iDg  to  the  water's  edge.     The  business  part  of  the  village,  which  • 
b  compactly  built^  extends  to  the  pVoAu  Wi^V Vl^ca  «.t  the  foot  of.Uw. 
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Aa,  and  contains  many  fine  stores,  &;c.  The  accommodations 
at  the  several  hotels  are  very  good,  and  the  charges  moderate. 
Conveyance  can  readily  be  obtained  to  any  part  of  the  village 
or  vicinity.  Steamboats  ply  regularly  on  the  lake,  connecting 
wHh  stage  routes  to  Elmira  and  Corning,  and  at  the  latter  place 
with  the  railroad  to  Blossburg,  in  the  n.  part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Seneca  Lake,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  largest  of  the 
lakes  of  Western  New  York,  is  40  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width 
from,  two  to  four  miles.  From  its  great  depth,  which,  12  miles 
from  its  outlet.  Is  560  feet,  it  is  never  entirely  frozen  over.  It  is 
Novated  431  ft>et  above  tidewater.  Its  outlet,  which  is  at  the 
northeastern  angle,  afibrds  great  water-power  at  Waterloo  and 
Seneca  Falls.  The  outlet  of  Crooked  Lake  enters  Seneca  Lake 
19  miles  8.  of  Geneva,  having  a  descent  of  265  feet  A  canal 
extends  from  its  north  end  to  the  Erie  Canal,  and  another  con- 
nects it  witli  Crooked  Lake. 

Canandaigua,  on  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Railroad,  221 
miles  from  Albany,  104  from  Buffalo,  74  from  Syracuse,  and  29 
firom  Rochester,  is  finely  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  n.  end  of  Ca- 
nandaigua  Lake.  The  ground  descends  gently  towards  the  lake, 
presenting  a  fine  view  of  it  from  the  village.  The  town  is  beau- 
tifnlly  bnilt,  lying  chiefly  in  two  parallel  streets,  running  n.  and 
8.y  and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  a  number  of  others.  At  the 
centre  is  a  fine  public  square,  on  which  stands  the  courthouse  and 
other  public  buildings.  No  town  in  the  state  excels  this  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  or  is  a  more  desirable  place  of  residence,  it  being 
surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  country,  producing  every  luxury 
and<H)mfort — Canandaigua  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
14  miles  long,  and  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  presents 
on  its  shores  much  delightful  scenery.  Its  waters,  which  are 
elevated  670  feet  above  the  ocean,  are  very  deep,  beautifully 
clear,  and  contain  a  variety  of  excellent  fish.  The  Burning 
Spring  is  situated  in  a  ravine,  on  the  w.  side  of  Bristol,  eight 
niHee  t.  c.  from  Canandaigua.  The  gas  rises,  through  fissures  of 
date-rock,  from  the  margin  and  bed  of  a  brook :  where  it  passes 
through  the  water  it  is  in  bubbles,  and  flashes  only  when  a  flame 
m  applied ;  bat  where  it  flows  directly  from  the  rock,  \\.  \>\vciva'<vi\^ 
a  tlee^r  taoA  hoaatifd  Same.    In  winter  it  forms  opeiua^  Vol  ^^ 
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SHOW,  and  being  set  on  fire,  presents  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  ftaxne 
rising  out  of  the  snow.  In  very  cold  weather,  tubes  of  ice  are 
formed  around  these  currents  of  gas,  to  the  height  of  two  or  tfatve 
feet,  the  ^as  issuing  from  their  tops.  When  burning  in  a  still 
evening,  these  natural  gas-lights  present  a  beautiful  appearance. 

RocHESXER  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Gen'i^see  river,  seven  miles 
8.  of  Lake  Ontario ;  by  railroad  w.  from  Albany  250  roiles^^y 
the  Erie  Canal,  269  ;  and  e.  from  Buffalo,  by  the  fonner  route 
75  miles— by  the  latter,  »5.  Pop.  in  .1820,  ww  1,502;  1880, 
9,269;  1840,  20,191 ;  and  in  1850,  36,000.  It  was  founded  in 
1812,  by  Nathaniel  Rochester,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  from 
Maryland ;  and  was  iDcorporated  as  a  village  in  181'7->-a8  a  dty 
in  1834.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  considerable,  though  not 
entire,  regularity.  The  e.  and  w  parts  of  the  city  are  connect- 
ed by  three  bridges,  and  the  river  is  also  crossed  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  by  the  splendid  aqueduct  of  the  Erie  Canal,  whii^  reij^ 
on  1 1  arches,  is  804  feet  long,  and  cost  $80,000.  The  streets 
are  spacious,  with  a  width  varying  from  60  to  80  feet,  well  paved 
in  the  centre,  with  convenient  sidewalks ;  and  there  are  also 
several  public  squares  which  are  enclosed.  Bufialo-st^  which  is 
broad  and  straight,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  croflsiag 
the  river  on  a  bridge  :  on  the  east  side  it  is  called  Main-tt.  The 
city  is  handsomely  built,  chiefly  with  brick,  and  a  large  anmber 
of  the  stores  and  dwellings  are  elegant ;  many  of  the  houses 
have  fine  gardens,  ornamented  with  fruit-trees  and  shmbbety. 
Some  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings  are  handsome  struc- 
tures. 

Rochester  owes  its  rapid  growth  and  present  greatness  to  the 
vast  water-power  created  by  the  falls  in  Genesee  river,  which 
amount  to  268  feet  within  the  bounds  of  the  city,  in  wfaicli  are 
three  successive  perpendicular  falls  of  96,  20,  and  105  feet,  be- 
sides rapids.  On  these  rapids  and  falls  are  many  lai^ge  flpuriag- 
mills,  not  surpassed  by  any  others  in  the  world,  and  muDemus 
other  hydraulic  works.  These  mills  are  capable  of  meaufaglu- 
ring  5,000  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

As  a  seat  of  conunerce,  the  city  is.  most  admirably  situated. 

Jl  IB  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Grenesee'coUection  district,  Badkiy 

Lake  Ontazio  may  paxticii^Q  Vix  «3^  ^^  \x^  ^iheSlU  t«w* 
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jiemDe  baaiii.  Vessels  come  up  the  Genesee  river  from  the  lake 
to  Carthage,  2^  miles  n.  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  steam- 
boats arrive  and  depart  daily,  and  to  which  there  is  a  railroad 
^nom  the  city.  The  river  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  a  distance  of  53  miles,  and  steamboats  of  light  burden 
may  ply  between  the  city  and  the  village  of  Avon,  20  miles  s. 
The  Erie  Canal  passes  centrally  through  the  city,  giving  it  ac- 
cess on  the  east  to  Albany,  and  thence  by  the  Hudson  river  to 
I^Tew  York ;  and  on  the  west  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  to  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  great  West  The  Genesee  Valley  Canal  is  te 
connect  it  with  Olean  on  the  Alleghany  river,  and  thence  with 
Pittsburg.  The  chain  of  railroads  from  Boston  to  Buffalo  passes 
through  it,  giving  it  a  ready  access  to  both  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  intermediate  places.  It  has  several  well-kept  and 
elegantly  furnished  hotels,  where  the  traveller  will  find  every 
•Gconmiodation.  The  principal  ones  are  the  Eagle,  American, 
New  Mansion  Himse^  Congress  Hall^  Clinton,  Rochester,  Island 
Motel,  dx^  4kc. 

The  Genesee  Falls  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  from  the 
K.  side  of  the  stream.  The  railroad  cars  pass  about  100  rods  s. 
if£  the  most  southerly  fall  on  Genesee  River,  so  that  passengers 
in  crossing  lose  the  view.  These  falls  have  three  perpendicular 
pitches,  and  two  rapids ;  the  first  great  cataract  is  80  rods  below 
the  aqueduct,  the  stream  plunging  perpendicularly  96  feet  The 
ledge  here  recedes  up  the  river  from  the  centre  to  the  sides, 
breaking  the  water  into  three  distinct  sheets,  unsurpassed  in 
beonty  by  any  waterfall  in  the  state,  although  those  of  Niagara 
and  Cohoes  have  more  sublimity.  From  Table  Rock,  in  the 
centre  of  these  falls,  Sam  Patch  made  his  last  and  fatal  leap. 
The  liver  below  the  first  cataract  is  broad  and  deep,  with  occa- 
moDtH  rapids  to  the  second  fall,  where  it  again  descends  perpen- 
4iei49rly  20  feet  Thence  the  river  pursues  its  course,  which  is 
jlt6m^,and  rapid,  to  the  third  and  last  fall,  over  which  it  pours  its 
fltod  down  a  perpendicular  descent  of  105  feet.  Below  this  fall 
are  numerous  rapids  which  continue  to  Carthage,  the  end  of 
atayigation  on  the  Grenesee  river  from  Iiake  Ontario.  The 
entire  descent  from  Rochester  to  Carthage  is  stated  at  268  fe^L 
^  Mmmt  Hope,  a  rural  cemetery  amidst  wild  «xkd  i^vcVwraac^^ 
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Dort;  103  N.  n.  e.  from  Gleveiand,  Ohio;  290  e.  by  bk  iiam 
zoit ;  and  597  from  Chicago,  Illinois.  ■ -y.'-i 

Buffalo  was  originally  laid  out  in  1801,  but  grew  slowly  anttt 
1812,  in  which  year  it  became  a  military  post  In  Dec.  1813, 
every  building  in  it,  save  two,  was  burnt  by  a  party  of  Britisii 
and  Indians.  It  soon,  however,  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  in  foisr 
years  afterwards  contained  upwards  of  100  buildings,  some  At 
them  large  and  elegant  Pop.  in  1825,  only  2,412;  in  183fiii 
15,661 ;  in  1845,  29,773;  and  in  the  year  1850  it  contain^ 
49,863.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  United  State* 
piiid  the  inhabitants  of  Buffalo  a  compensation  of  $86,000*  for 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  conflagration  of  1813.         u 

Buffalo  owes  the  commencement  of  her  prosperity  to  the  eono^ 
pletiou  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  opened  in  1825.  It  wa» 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  April,  1832,  is  divided  into  five  wanls, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor  aud  common  council,  annually  elected. 
It  is  laid  out  partly  on  a  bluffer  terrace,  rising  50  feet,  above  the 
lake,  and  partly  on  the  low  ground  or  marsh  towards  tho  iaks 
and  creek.  The  marsh  having  been  drained,  is  now  become  tik 
business  part  of  the  city.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built 
rises  gradually  from  the  creek,  which  runs  through  its  s.  part,  and 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  it  becomes  an  extended  plain,  ele- 
vated 50  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  whence  there  is  a  delightful  view 
of  the  lake,  the  Niagara  river,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Canada 
shore.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad  and  straight 
rtreets  that  intersect  usually  at  right  angles.  Main-st.,  more  than 
two  miles  long  and  120  feet  broad,  is  occupied  on  either  side  with 
fine,  lofty  stores,  dwellings,  and  hotels,  which  present  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  three  public  squares,  Niagara,  Franklin,  and 
Washington,  which  are  planted  with  trees,  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  health  of  the  city.  Buffalo  has  a  courthouse,  jali, 
county-clerk's  office,  two  markets,  in  the  upper  story  of  one  of 
which  are  the  common-council  chamber  and  city  offices,  about 
twenty  churcheS;  several  banking-houses,  a  theatre,  aud  maay 
fpacious  and  elegant  hotels. 

A  pier,  of  wood  and  stone,  extends  1,500  feet  on  the  &  aide  el 

the  mouth  of  the  creek,  forming  a  breakwater,  for  the  protection 

ofveeaelB  from  the  violent  galea  occaavQ&x^-^  «x^i\«aQed 
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^^m-0m,         ■■         ■■  ■■■■-  --...-■I  ^^-^^  ■  M.^^^—  I        ■      ■  ■■      ■  , 

The  lighthouse,  46  feet  high  and  20  in  diameter,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  pier,  is  a  substantial  and  beautiful  structure,  built  of 
dressed  yellowish  limestone. 

Bufialo  has  already  become  a  great  commercial  mart,  from  the 
tmdtng  Ikcilities  afforded  by  the  canal  and  railroad,  in  connection 
frith  tlie  lake  navigation,  which  has  an  extent  of  some  thousands 
<lf  miles.  It  has  communication  on  the  e.  by  canal  with  Albany, 
Itikd  thence  by  a  chain  of  railroads,  525  miles  long,  with  Bostoa 
It  is  diso  connected  by  railroad  with  Niagara  Falls  and  liewistoiis 
Ml  the  north. 

-:  ..Tlie  principal  hotels  in  Bufialo  are  the  American,  Mansion 
House,  Western,  United  States,  Commercial,  Exchange,  and 
M^^s,  There  are  also  other  excellent  houses,  where  the  wants 
of  travellers  are  well  attended  to.  (For  routes  from  Bufialo  to 
Detroit)  Chicago,  &c.,  see  page  298. 

BITFFALO  AND  NIAGARA  FALLS  RAILROAD.— This  road 
extends  from  BuiSalo  to  Niagara  Falls,  22  miles  ;  it  was  opened 
ibar  travel  in  1836,  and  the  cost  of  construction  to  Jan.  1,  1848, 
was  $204,902.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the 
road  during  the  year  was  66,506. 

Routes  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls. — (See  Map  No. 
22.) — ^Viaters  can  reach  Niagara  Falls  from  Buffalo,  either  by 
the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Railroad,  or  by  steamboat  to 
Ofaippowa,  on  the  Canada  side,  or  to  Schlosser,  on  the  American 
nde.  These  Falls  are  also  reached  from  Rochester  by  the  Erie 
Xkmal  to  Lockport,  and  thence  by  railroad  to  the  Falls  ;  there- 
by dispensing  with  the  route  through  BuflSilo, — a  saving  of  both 
time  and  expense.  By  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  Rail- 
Tdadf  passengers  are  conveyed  direct  to  the  Falls,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  22  miles  distant ;  and  from  the  steamboat-landing  at 
Schlosser,  either  by  the  cars  or  stage,  running  direct  to  the 
Falls.  From  the  landing  at  Chippewa,  the  railroad  connecting 
Qoeenston  with  that  place  takes  you  to  Niagara  Fails,  a  short 
distance  n.  of  Chippewa,  stopping  opposite  the  Pavilion  Hotel, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Clifton  House.  The  fare  on 
sack  of  the  routes  from  Buffalo  is  75  cents;  going  and  Tclurn* 
4ag  hy  the  game  conveyance,  $1.25. 
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npoii  tiiein.     Tbpre  are  other  falls  which  hHTe  a  grealer  pflrpeu- 

of  wulvr  is  pri'cipLlatpd  fnmi  to  f  real  a  heLght.  It  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  qiiuulity  of  water  discharged  dtit  Ihu  FbIIn  is 
670,1100  tons  per  mlnule.  Ou  Tiewiug  thta  majrniliciMit  work  of 
DBturc.  the  wonfa  of  the  PsBlmliit  are  forcibly  brought  to  iDipd: 
"  t  will  remember  the  works  of  the  Lord.  Thou  art  the  God 
Ihut  dorst  wondera.  The  waters  Kuw  thee,  O  God  ;  the  deiiUu 
also  were  troubled  ;  the  earth  (remblpd  uiid  Hbuok.  Th;  way  is 
in  the  sea,  aud  thy  path  in  the  great  waters,  and  thy  fiumtr'pK  are 
not  known." 
The  Fulls  KK  situMed  on  t1i«  tln^aia.  tiver,  14  miles  abovs 
f^ke  OaUiio.  aud  S3  below  l^aie  Wv6,<«i4«^™'\a*i.«Sik, 


an 

The  rivsr  fcmis  Ihe  outlel:  of  ths  waten  af  the  great  upper  lukea, 
frtiich,  together  with  Erie  sad  OjiUiiio,  drain,  iccordiiig  to  Pro- 
femoT  Drake  of  Ksnlucky,  nn  area  of  country  equal  Id  40,OOD 
■quara  miles,  and  the  extent  of  their  surface  is  eatimuted  at 
ga  ,000  «q'3BC«  mile*.  Th-ee  lakes  conlaia  noariy  one-half  of  (he 
IVeeh  water  ou  the  cDrfaoe  of  the  globe.  At  the  dietance  of  about 
tbrae-fourtlis  of  a  mile  above  the  Falls,  the  river  begins  a  rapid 
t,  making  within  that  distance  a  Baccewion  of  slopea,  equal 
Bot  on  the  American  side,  and  57  on  the  opposite  one  ;  and 
g  a  powerful  current  at  the  Falfe,  H  turns  at  a  right  nagle 
N.  E.,  and  is  (hen  snddenly  contracted  iu  width  from  three 
»  Id  three-fourths  ef  a  mile.  Below  the  catariicl  the  river  ii 
.e  K^de,  but  Its  dopth  exceeds  300  ftel.     The  cat' 

boot  73  acres  ;  but  the  |iriueipal  channel  is  on  the  western  or 
if.,  and  romw  the  Great  Hone-Shoe  Full,  over  which 
_  -eighths  of  the  whole  is  tbiowu.    The  eastern  channel 

between  Goat  Inland  and  the  State  of  New  Yock  is  again  divided 
by  B  email  island,  named  Proepect,  forming  a  beautiful  cascade. 
Tba  descent  on  the  American  side,  oa  aacerlaiord  by  ineusure- 
tnent,  is  164  feet,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  158  feet. 

The  chief  features  of  this  sublime  scene  are— the  Great  lloraa. 
Shoe  Fall,  Goat  Island,  Table  Rock,  and  the  American  Fall 
The  best  slugle  view  of  the  cataract  is  that  from  Table  Rock,  ou 
'  the  Canadian  aide  ;  the  beet  view  of  the  rapids  is  from  Goat  hi- 
■nd;  aad  of  (he  American  Fall,  from  the  ferry,  a  ehorl  distance 
below  tbe  Falls,  on  the  American  aide  :  hut  the  moat  sublime 
'  aod  orerpowering  view  is  that  of  the  Great  Horae-Shoe  Fall,  on 
lbs  Cauftdu  aide. 

A  bridge  connects  Bath  and  Goat  ialands  with  the  main  land, 
'   the  erection  of  which  was  a  work  of  iioMe  daring,  for  it  is  lien 
that  the  watere  rush  with  tremendous  veiocity  towania  the  tear- 
All  aby».     Un  Both  Island  b  a  toll-house,  where  VHten  are  m- 

al  ticenty-Jive  centi,  which  entitles  them  to  visit  all  the  islands 

with   their  appendages,  as  often   aa  may  be  wished,  during  the 

visit  or  season,  without  any  additional  charge.     On  Goat  lalaad 

'  dm  visiter  will  find  gaide-boatAs,  directing  to  alt  Uie  nvML  '\uSi)A> 
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eating  places  and  objects  around  the  island.  There  is  also  i| 
bridge,  called  the  Terrapin  Bridge,  about  300  feet  in  length,  jut<^ 
ting  out  from  the  w.  part  of  Goat  Island,  which  projects  10  feat 
over  the  Horse-Shoe  Fall.  On  the  rocks,  at  the  verge  of  th« 
precipice,  is  a  stone  tower,  erected  in  1833,  which  is  45  ft.  highv 
with  winding  stairs  on  the  inside,  and  an  open  gallery  on  the  top, 
Burrounded  by  an  iron  balustrade,  from  which,  or  from  the  eod, 
of  the  bridge,  the  effect  of  the  Falls  upon  the  beholder  is  awfi^ji! 
sublime.  ^ 

The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Falls,  on  Goat  Island,  is  ai^*, 
complished  by  covered  winding  stairs,  erected  in  the  year  1829, 
by  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia  :  it  gives  visit-, 
ers  an  opportunity  of  descending  below  the  bank,  and  of  passing 
a  considerable  distance  behind  the  two  main  sheets  of  water. 
The  descent  from  the  island  to  the  margin  of  the  river  is  195  ft 
A  common  flight  of  steps  leads  down  40  feet  to  the  perpendicular. 
8|nral  steps,  90  in  number,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  building  in 
the  shape  of  a  hexagon,  resting  on  a  firm  foundation  at  the  bot^ 
torn.  From  the  foot  of  the  building  there  are  three  paths  leading 
to  the  most  important  points  of  observatiou,  one  of  which  leads  to 
the  river  below,  a  distance  of  80  feet,  where  visiters  will  find  one 
of  the  finest  fishing  places  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Here  was 
Sam  Patch's  jumping-place.  The  path  at  the  left  of  the  stair- 
case leads  to  the  great  Crescent,  or  Horse-Shoe  Fall,  where, 
when  the  wind  blows  up  the  river,  a  safe  and  delightful  passage 
is  opened  behind  the  sheet  of  water.  The  path  to  the  right  leads 
to  a  magnificent  cave,  appropriately  named,  on  its  discovery, 
Coins'  Cave,  or  Cave  of  the  Winds  ;  it  is  about  120  feet  across, 
50  wide,  and  100  high,  and  is  situated  directly  behind  the  Centre 
Fall,  or  Cascade,  which  at  the  bottom  is  more  than  100  ft.  wide. 

About  100  feet  below  the  Falls,  on  the  American  side,  is  an- 
other staircase  leading  to  the  ferry,  which  connects  with  the  Ca- 
nadian shore.  From  the  ferry  a  very  near  view  of  the  highest 
Fall,  and  a  most  charming  prospect  of  the  entire  Fall,  are  ob- 
tained. There  is  not  the  least  danger  in  crossing  the  river,  com- 
petent persons  having  charge  of  the  boats ;  and,  for  a  short  one, 
the  excursion  is  delightful,  eight  minutes  being  the  usual  time  in 
crosBiDg,    PeiBons  occasiouaWy  6Nv\nv  vaiosb  without  difficulty 
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'linotiHauH;  ben 
1   aflscward*  |)n>cr«d  lawutts 


n*  Tinter  od  being  liiiided  will 
rjsgs  nnd,  at  th*  lieul  of  which 
hit  may  ftbUin  refmbmeiiUi  ai 
TVbla  Rock,  where  will  b«  fouad  a 
of  which  he  eaa  jam  153  feet  behiud  ths  shrFl  or  water.  \ 
fenlleman  haa  the  chaige  at  thii  MaiicaBe,  and  riiniiihea  dtmre 
iai  a  piide  for  visitpn  who  wish  lo  ^  behiud  the  ilieet.  I'lirn 
iitliere  a  reading-room,  end  a  place  of  refreahmeal,  with  albumi, 
■D  eianniDBtiDu  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  proie  iotereatiug  A 
Aort  diitauce  from  Table  Rock  ataadi  Mr.  Bamelt'i  very  inler- 
•Btinj  Maaeuni,  a  visit  to  which  ihould  not  be  omitted.  1'hv 
Camera  Obecura,  a  abort  walk  from  ths  Ma»uin,  ii  alni  worlhy 
the  Bttentian  or  rlBilen. 

Ftran  Table  Rock,  a  view  of 
vhich  ia  preaenled  in  the  en 
graTin|>,  there  ia  cue  broad  and 
impoaing  Tiew  of  lh«  entire 
FaHa,  and  mnch  of  the  acenery 
of  the  rapide  and  iilsudi.  It  w 
^Derail;  conceded  thai  tha 
view,  and  that  from  tha  Terra 
fia  Bridge  and  Tower  are  the 
bat,  and  combine  more  of  the 
baaotlful  and  eubliuie  tha  i  cua 
be  obtained  from  nay  other  point 


MTTOanding  country. 

One  of  the  grand  new  realurea  at  ffiafara  ii  the  runnini;  of  a 
powerful  ateamer  lo  the  wry  ed^  ot  the  cataract,  thrrrby  glv- 
itag  viiitera  an  opportunity  d(  enjoying  a  neu  and  entirely  new 
new  of  the  fuDi ;  und  the  grand  (cenery  of  the  "  Gulf,"  Goal 
Uaud,  Table  Rock,  and  other  places  of  inlerert  iu  the  viciuity. 
The  ateamer  "  Maid  of  the  Mist"  ruua/Dur  timea  daily,  leaving 
her  wharf  at  the  lower  landing,  and  tonchiug  at  the  limd'.iiiwi 
tha  Canada  aide,  and  liience  paniug  along  iu  trouX  Dl  &«  KioAt. 
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ican  and  the  Great  Horse-Shoe  Falls, — so  close  that  the  Bptmfl 
dashes  over  the  boat  The  view  thus  afR)rded  is  sablime.  Tho 
steamer  is  of  100  tons  burden,  and  fitted  with  every  precantioB 
i^inst  accidents,  and  so  carefully  guarded  as  to  inspire  fi^  eon- 
fidence.  It  has  two  engines,  so  that  if  one  fails,  the  other  mvy 
be  put  in  gearing,  which  can  be  done  in  a  minvte  and  a  half* 
She  is  found  with  two  anchors  and  chain  cables ;  and  is  also 
provided  with  a  small  boat,  by  which  a  strong  line  can  be  nm 
ashore  the  moment  a  necessity  for  doing  so  exists.  Yisiten  era' 
taken  from  the  village  in  carriages,  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to 
the  steamer.  The  road  down  the  bank  starts  from  the  pmnt  ea 
the  American  side  which  has  been  fixed  upcHi  as  the  terminoe: 
of  the  Suspension  Bridge.  A  band  of  music  accompanies  the 
boat 

The  Niagara  Svapension  Bridge  will  span  the  narrow  gorge 
of  the  Niagara  river,  between  the  cataract  and  the  whirlpool,  in 
view  of  both,  by  an  arch  800  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  230  above 
the  water.  It  will  be  supported  by  16  wire  cables,  1,100  ft  long, 
and  upwards  of  12  inches  in  circumference.  Its  strength  is  to  be 
equal  to  6,500  tons  tension  strain  ;  and  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  and  conclusive  tests,  eo  as  to  render  it  safe  beyond 
any  possible  contingeucy.  A  railroad  track  will  extend  through 
its  centre,  uniting  the  roads  terminating  at  the  falls ;  there  will 
also  be  carriage  ways  and  a  footpath.  It  was  completed  during 
the  year  1849,  at  a  cost  of  $190,000.  The  engineer  was 
Charles  EUet,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia. 

Three  miles  below  the  Falls  is  the  Whirlpool,  resembling  in  its 
appearance  the  celebrated  Maelstrom  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 
It  is  occasioned  by  the  river  making  nearly  a  right  angle,  wl^ile 
it  is  here  narrower  than  at  any  other  place,  not  being  more  than 
30  rods  wide,  and  the  current  running  with  such  velocity  as  tc 
rise  up  in  the  middle  10  feet  above  the  sides.  This  has  been 
ascertained  by  measurement  There  is  a  path  leading  down  the 
bank  to  the  Whirlpool  on  both  sides,  and,  though  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  descend  and  ascend,  it  is  accomplished  almost  every  day 
on  the  American  side. 

A  mile  below  the  Whirlpool  is  a  place  on  the  American  side 
caJled  the  **  Devil's  Hole,"  embracing  about  two  acres,  cut  on 
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tattmiily  and  perpendicularly  in  the  roek  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  150  ft  deep.  An  angle  of  this  hole  or  gulf  comes  within  a  few 
fiMt  of  the  stage-road,  affi>rding  travellers  an  opportunity,  without 
alighting,  of  looking  into  the  yawning  abyss.  But  they  should 
aligfat  and  pass  to  the  further  side  of  the  flat  projecting  rock, 
where  they  will  feel  themselves  richly  repaid  for  their  trouble, 
s  The  Burning  Spring,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  half  a  mile 
above  the  Falls,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  rapids  in  the 
Niagara  river.  (By  referring  to  Map  29  its  location  mil  be  seen.) 
The  water,  which  is  warm,  is  surcharged  with  sulphureted  by* 
drogen  gas,  which,  on  introducing  a  light,  immediately  takes  fire 
and  burns  with  a  clear  and  steady  flame. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Falls  with  the  above  are  the  village  of 
Chippewa,  and  Lundy^s  Lane,  noted  as  battle-grounds  of  the 
English  and  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812. 

DISTANCES. 

MiUt, 

From  Steamboat  Landing  across  to  Chippewa 84 

From  Fort  Schlosser  to  Chippewa 14 

From  the  Falls  to  Chippewa 3         ^ 

Across  the  River  at  the  Falls % 

From  the  Eagle  and  Cataract  Hotels  to  Table  Rock 14 

From  the  Falls  to  the  Mineral  Springs .••.  2 

"             to  the  Whirlpool 3 

"             to  the  Devil's  Hole 4 

"             to  Erie  Canal  at  Tonawanda 11 

«•             to  Buffalo 23 

**             toLockport 18 

♦*             to  Lewiston -  7 

"             to  Goat  Island  by  the  bridge 58 

Across  the  Falls  on  the  American  side 56 

Across  the  foot  of  Goat  Island 80 

Length  of  Goat  Island 160 

Across  the  Horse-Shoe  Fall 114- 

From  the  steps  of  the  Eagle  and  Cataract  Hotels  to  top  of 

tbebank ICO" 

From  top  of  the  bank  down  the  staircase  to  the  River ....  28^ 

Width  of  River  at  the  Ferry 76 

Distance  up  the  Canada  bank • 76 

Depth  of  water  at  the  Horse-Shoe , 20 

Depth  of  water  at  the  Ferry «tt 
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Queenston  is  aeyen  milee  below  the  Falls^  on  the  Ni«|{arft  jiv«i> 
directly  opposite  Lewistou,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  feny« 
This  place  was  also  the  theatre  of  a  battle  during  the  war  (d  1819^ 
and  it  contains  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  General 
Brock,  a  British  officer,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  whem 
about  to  lead  on  his  men  to  the  conflict  It  is  now»  however»  ui 
a  shattered  condition,  haviug  been,  a  few  years  since,  blown  up 
hf  gunpowder,  by  some  unknown  individual. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  three  large 
British  ships  stationed  on  Lake  Erie,  were  declared  unfit  ibr  ser* 
vice,  and  condemned.  Permission  was  obtained  to  send  them 
«ver  the  Falls.  The  first,  torn  to  shivers  by  the  rapids,  went 
<iver  in  fragments ;  the  second  filled  with  water  before  ^e  reached 
the  Fulls  ;  but  the  third,  in  better  condition,  took  the  leapgallant- 
jy,  and  retained  her  form  till  hidden  in  the  mist  below.  A  nm 
ward  of  ten  dollars  was  oiSered  for  the  largest  fragment  of  wood 
which  should  be  found  from  either  wreck,  five  for  the  second, 
and  so  on.  One  piece  only  was  seen,  and  that,  about  a  foot  long, 
was  mashed  as  by  a  vice,  and  its  edges  notched  like  the  teeth  oi 
a  saw. 

In  the  year  1827  a  few  individuals  purchased  a  large  schooner 
of  140  tons  burden.  This  vessel  was  towed  down  the  river  to 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  "  rapids,"  when  it  was  cut  adrift  and 
left  to  its  fate.  The  rapids  are  caused  by  numerous  ledges  of 
rocks  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  extending  wholly  across  the 
river,  over  which  the  water  successively  pitches  for  about  a  nule 
immediately  above  the  main  cataract.  The  vessel  got  saf^y 
over  the  first  ledge,  but  upon  pitching  over  the  second,  her  masts 
went  by  the  board.  Springing  a-leak,  she  filled  with  water,  and 
her  position  changed  to  stern  foremost,  in  which  manner  she  took 
her  last  plunge  over  the  main  fall,  her  bowsprit  being  the  last 
part  that  was  visible  of  her.  She  of  course  never  rose  more,  but 
numerous  fragments  of  her  timbers  were  picked  up  some  miles 
below  in  very  small  pieces,  bruised,  torn,  and  shivered.  There 
were  two  bears  and  some  other  animals  on  board  of  h^,  but  the 
bears  seem  to  have  had  some  misgivings  of  the  lafety  of  the 
voyage,  and  therefore  when  she  sprang  a-leak  and  floated  stem- 
^remost  they  stepped  oveiboaxd,  and  with  much  difficulty 
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seeded  in  swimming  ashore,  after  having  been  carried  halfway 
down  towards  the  main  cataract  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
it  »  the  opinion  of  those  who  haye  been  long  resident  near  the 
cataract,  that  not  even  the  fish  that  ha  open  to  be  forced  down  the 
Falls  ever  escape  with  life  ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  numer- 
ous dead  fish  are  daily  seen  below  the  gulf:  wild  fowl  too,  un- 
sfrindfnl  of  their  danger,  or  floated  down  while  they  are  asleep, 
meet  destruction  if  once  driven  within  the  vei^  of  the  main  cat- 
ahict 

Routes  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Hamilton,  Detroit^  Slc.- — 
By  the  railroad  to  Qneeuston  is  seven  miles ;  from  this  place  to\ 
Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  50  miles,  which  may. 
bi9  reached  either  by  stage,  or  by  crossing  the  river  to  Lewiston,. 
ahd  taking  the  steamer  from  Ogdensburg,  which  stops  there  to  landi 
and  receive  passengers,  and  thence  proceeds  to  Hamilton.  From: 
the  latter  place,  at  present,  the  conveyance  is  by  stage,  ovjot  an- 
eXeeHent  macadamized  road  to  Windsor,  opposite  Detroit,,201t 
nliles,  passing  through  Woodstock,  London,  Chatham,  and  other> 
ptaees.  Total  distance,  258  miles  ;  time  2^  days.  Usuali  fare 
#13. 

'   At -Windsor  the  river  is  crossed  to  Detroit,  from  whidi  place - 
ffavellers  may  proceed  to  Chicago,  St  Louis,  and  down  the  Mis- 
riMppi  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  the  West  and'iSbnth- 
wcst 

*-' '"Hamilton,  Canada,  is  situated  on  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  head 
^^^Ijake  Ontario.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  th&  lake,  and 
Hs'  ftdvantages  for  trade  are  very  great.  A  regular  steamboat 
CMsHDonication  will  be  opened  the  present  season  between  this 
pfmtm  and  Ogdensburg.  The  importance  of  Hamilton  will  be 
giMtly  increased  by  its  becoming  the  terminus  of  the  G»reat  West- 
«nttBaOway. 

SOUTKB   FROM    NiAGARA    FaLLS    TO    MONTREAL   AND'  QuEBBC, 

^Bee  Map  No.  28.) — Tourists  and  others,  at  this  fashionable  re- 
Ant,  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  above  places  in  Canada,,  will  have 
a  t^oice  of  several  routes,  as  follows : — 

'  1st  From  Niagara  to  Lewiston,  7  miles,  at  which  place  w« 
tein  the  steamboat^  and  ctobb  the  lake  to  Torento^.  ^'  Ts^<(av 
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tbeaoe  to  Kingston,  175  miles,  and  to  Montreal,  215  Bitleis 
total  distance  440  miles :  usual  time  48  hours.  Fare  about  f^l(K 
There  is  also  a  stage-route  from  Toronto  to  Kingston  ;  and  a]M 
«Be  from  Toronto  to  Queeuston  via  Hamilton,  95  miles. 

Toronto,  175  miles  w.  from  Kingston,  and  45  miles  n.  b.  fifmp 
Hamilton,  has  a  fine  situation  at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  Btia 
i^>  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  handsomely  built,  with  wide  street! 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  growth  has  been  veiy 
rapid,  and  it  now  (1848)  contains  21,025  inhabitants.  Twenty 
;yeani  ago  it  did  not  contain  2,000  inhabitants. 

Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  175  miles  from  Toronto  and  215 
4.  w.  from  Montreal,  is  also  very  advantageously  situated  for 
(trade.  It  is  a  military  post  of  great  strength.  The  Navy  Yaril 
iand  fortifications  here  are  worthy  the  attention  of  strangen 
<and  visiters ;  an  order,  however,  is  necessary,  which  may  be  pro* 
■cured  from  the  chief  officer  in  command.  The  Rideau  CantUt 
cemmences  at  Kingston,  and  extends  to  the  Ottawa  river,  100 
miles.  This,  with  the  Welland  Canal,  completes  the  navigation 
from  the  ocean  to  the  great  lakes.  During  the  season  of  naviga* 
tion  steamboats  ply  between  Kingston  and  the  principal  places 
on  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  boats  of  an  inferior  class  pass  through  the 
Rideau  Canal  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 

2d.  From  Niagara  Falls,  by  railroad,  to  Lockport ;  and  thence 
by  the  Erie  Canal  to  Rochester ; — or  from  the  Falls  to  Bufialo, 
and  theuoe  to  Rochester  by  railroad,  and  on  the  Genesee  river 
take  the  -steamboat,  and  thence  down  Lake  Ontario,  &c^  to 
Montreal. 

3d.  From  Niagara  Falls  proceed  to  Lewiston  ;  there  take  the 
steamer  down  the  lake  to  Ogdensburg ;  thence  across  the  river 
to  Prescott  on  the  Canada  side  ;  thence  by  stage  and  steamboat 
to  La  Chine  ;  thence  by  railroad  to  Montreal ;  and  from  thel 
city  to  Quebec  by  steamboat.  The  distance  to  Montreal  by  this 
route  is  about  420  miles.  At  Ogdensburg,  travellers  may  take 
the  stage  to  Montreal  via  Covington,  130  miles. 

4th.  Or  travellers  may  proceed  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Canada, 
by  the  chain  of  railroads,  or  the  Erie  Canal,  from  Bufialo  to  Al- 
bany or  Troy ;  thence  by  the  routes  to  Whitehall,  and  down 
Laice  ChampJain  and  the  Sorel  river,  to  St  Johns,  Canada^ 
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by  railroad,  15  miles,  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and  down  that 
MMiun  to  Montreal.  At  the  latter  place  take  the  steamboat 
^^dewn  the  river  to  Qaebec.  The  distance  by  this  roate  from  Ni- 
agara Falls  to  Montreal  is  599  miles,  and  to  Quebec  180  miles 
■tkrther.  (These  routes  are  described  at  length  under  their  re- 
^ipective  heads.) 

'n  Port  Genesee,  74  miles  from  Lewiston,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
cf  the  Genesee  river.  It  is  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery,  and  con- 
tains a  Custom-House.  Chreat  Sodua  Bay  is  35  miles  farther : 
Oswego f  30  miles  beyond,  is  described  at  page  199. 

Sacketfs  Harbor,  40  miles  still  lower  down  the  lake,  is  a 
^flourishing  village  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Black  river.  Its  harbor  is 
^one  of  the  best  upon  Lake  Ontaria  A  bill  passed  the  legislature 
in  April,  1848,  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  under  the  name 
-ti  the  "  Saratoga  and  Sackett's  Harbor  Railroad,"  which  is  to 
.connect  this  village,  at  the  nearest  and  best  point,  with  the  rail- 
^ioads  at  Saratoga.    The  length  will  be  about  135  miles. 

Cape  Vincent,  20  miles  from  Sackett's  Harbor,  a  growing  and 
prosperous  village,  is  situated  on  Lake  Ontario,  opposite  to  Kings- 
ton, and  near  the  commencement  of  the  **  Thousand  Isles.*' 
'Arrangements  are  making  to  connect  Cape  Vincent  by  railroad 
with  Rome,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica 
Railroad. 

The  Thousand  Isles  is  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  islands 
IB  the  St.  Lawrence,  extending  down  from  the  foot  of  Lake  On- 
tario 30  miles.  They  are  of  every  size  and  form,  though  never  at- 
taining to  any  great  elevation.  The  scenery  here  is  most  beautifid. 
:.  Ogdensburg,  a  port  of  entry  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Oswegatchie  river  with  that  stream,  is  204 
.■liies  N.  from  Albany.  It  lies  on  a  beautiful  plain,  and  is  regu- 
-Ittiy  laid  out  and  well  built.  It  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  and  its 
ikftrbor,  an  excellent  one,  is  considered  as  at  the  foot  of  Lake  On- 
tario, because  the  river  at  this  point  has  little  descent,  although 
it  is  in  reality  60  miles  below  the  outlet 

A  new  steamer  will  run  the  present  summer  between  Ogdens- 
baxg  and  Hamilton.  By  this  arrangement  a  direct  communica- 
tion will  be  established  between  the  port  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Qtttario  and  the  St  Lawrence,  as  far  as  veBBe\a  can  \e?  ^^^^^^^^ 
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encouDtering  rapids.  From  Hamilton  to  Detroit  is  201  milas, 
most  of  the  way  over  a  fine  plank  or  macadamized  road.  HitU* 
erto  it  has  been  usual  for  travellers,  particularly  from  the  s.  side 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  to  laud  at  Lewiston,  then  cross  the  Niagara 
river  to  Queenston,  and  travel  by  land  to  Hamilton,  about  50 
miles,  the  very  point  at  which  they  will  be  landed  by  the  steam- 
er between  Ogdensburg  and  Hamilton.  (For  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  see  pages  181, 186.) 

THE  OGDENSBURG  RAILROAD  extends  from  Ogdensburg 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  Rouse's  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain.  It 
connects  at  the  latter  place  with  the  roads  from  Boston  which 
intersect  the  states  of  N.  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  forming  a 
tinuous  line  from  Boston  harbor  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  elevation  of  the  summit  is  1,009  feet  above  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  869  feet  above  the  place  of  departure,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  From  Ogdensburg  to  the  summit  the  maximum 
grade  is  26.4  feet  per  mile,  or  one  foot  in  200,  there  being  in 
t)^s  distance  1,195  feet  of  ascending,  and  285  feet  of  descend- 
ing grade.  In  the  distance  from  the  summit  to  Lake  Champlaia 
there  is  no  ascending  grade,  and  the  maximum  of  descending 
grade  is  39.6  feet  per  mile.  Such  grades  are  favorable  for  the 
transport  of  heavy  trains  from  west  to  east,  and  they  are  not 
too  great  for  the  rapid  transport  of  passenger  trains  in  other  di- 
rections. The  whole  line  is  remarkable  for  its  directness,  there 
being  no  curvature  of  any  importance  of  a  less  radius  than  5,000 
feet.  The  cost  of  the  whole  line  was  about  $19,000  a  mile: 
1 9,000  a  mile  being  allowed  for  the  superstructure. 

Route  from  Rouse's  Point  to  Ogdensburg. — Rouse's  Point 
to  Champlain^  4  miles ;  Centrevilley  15  ;  Chazyy  23 ;  JSllenbuty, 
28;  Chateaugay,  45;  Malone^  56;  Bangor ^  62;  Moira,  70; 
Lavjrence,  76;  Stockholm,  89;  Potsdam,  92;  Madrid,  100; 
Lisbon,  108;  Ogdensburg,  117.     Fare  $3.00.     Time  5^  hours. 

From   Rouse's   Point  steamers  run  in  connection  with  this 

road  to  Whitehall,  and  from  thence  by  railroad  to  Saratoga, 

Troy,  Albany,  New  York,  Ac.     From  Ogdensburg  steamers 

run  in  connection  with  the  railroad  to  the  principal  places  on 

Lake  Ontario,  uniting  witli  the  towVa^  V^  \kQ  West. 
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RAILROAD  ROUTES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
(See  Map  No.  33.) 

RouTB  FROM  New  York  "  -  Paterson,  N.  J. — Passengers  fat 
Paterson  take  the  ferry-boai  at  the  foot  of  Courtland-st,  New 
York,  for  Jersey  City  ;  at  which  place  they  take  the  care  of  the 
Pater Bon  and  Hudson  Railroad  for  Patersou,  17  miles  distant 
Fare  50  cents. 

The  city  of  Paterson,  an  importcnt  manufacturing  town,  if 
situated  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  Passaic  river,  near  the  great  falLi 
By  a  dam  in  the  river,  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  a  canal 
around  the  falls,  a  vast  water-power  is  created,  sufficieut  for  the 
supply  of  numerous  manufactories.  The  Morris  Canal  passes  a 
little  to  the  s.  of  the  city.  The  Passaic  Falls  are  celebrated  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.  The  amount  of  water,  however,  taken 
from  the  river  for  manufacturing  purposes,  has  greatly  diminished 
their  fine  effect.  The  Paterson  and  Raniapo  R.  R.  now  cu:m3Cts 
the  city  of  Paterson  with  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Ramapo,  and  thereby 
opens  a  new  thoroughfare  for  travellere  over  the  Erie  Railroad  to 
New  York.     (See  Map  No.  18.) 

Route  from  New  York  to  Morristown,  also  to  Schodley's 
Mountain,  (See  Map  No.  23.) — Passengere  leaving  New  York 
for  places  on  this  route,  and  also  for  the  Springs,  take  the  ferry- 
boat at  the  foot  of  Courtland-st  to  Jersey  City  ;  thence  by  rail- 
road to  Morristown,  32  miles,  stopping  at  intermediate  placea 
Fare  $1.00. 

Passengere  by  the  morning  line  to  Morristown  wiH  arrive  there 
at  11^  o'clock,  where  stages  will  be  in  readiness  to  convey  them 
i  to  Schooley*s  Mountain,  Washington,  Belvidere,^  and  Easton^ 
i  daily ;  to  Owego,  Milford,  Newton,  Stanhope,  and  Suckasunny,  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays ;  and  to  Rockaway,  Dover, 
Sparta,  and  Newton,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  ; 
each  line  returning  on  the  following  days  to  meet  the  afternoon 
train  for  New  York.  A  stage  will  also  leave  for  Basking  Ridge 
every  evening  on  the  arrival  of  the  care  at  Morristown. 
'  By  a  line  recently  established,  a  stage  leaves  Morristowu  Cot 
the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  Stroudsburg,  v\a  SVxmVvo)^)  ^^\i- 
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sonbur^,  Columbia,  and  Blairstown,  every  Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday,  on  the  arrival  of  the  morning  train  from  New 
York.    Returning  on  the  alternate  days,  the  stage  leaves  Strouds- 
burg  at  4  a.  m.  to  meet  the  afternoon  cars  from  Morristown. 

Passengers  go  through  to  and  from  Jersey  City  without  chan- 
ging cars.  On  leaving  the  city,  passengers  deposite  their  bag- 
gage in  the  car  at  the  foot  of  Courtland-st.,  where  an  agent  is  in 
attendance  to  receive  it. 

Morristown,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Morris  county,  is  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  thriving  towns  in  New  Jersey.  The  houses 
are  generally  well  built,  and  surrounded  by  cultivated  gardens, 
imparting  to  it  an  air  of  rural  beauty.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  from  a  copious  spring  two  miles  distant. 

S'chooley^s  Mountain,  18  miles  from  Morristown,  is  a  celebra- 
ted summer  resort,  owing  to  its  elevated  situation,  its  pure  and 
bracing  atmosphere,  and  its  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  used  with  great  advantage  for  chronic  diseases  and  general 
debility.  They  contain  muriate  of  soda,  of  magnesia,  and  of 
lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  carbon- 
ated oxide  of  iron.  Visiters  to  this  healthful  region  will  find  the 
accommodations  equal  to  those  at  similar  places  elsewhere.  BeU 
tnont  Hall,  and  Marshes  Health-House,  are  fine  and  extensive 
establishments.     Usual  stage  fare  from  Morristown,  $1.50. 

Philadelphia  passengers  leave  the  cars  at  New  Brunswick,  and 
there  take  the  stage,  via  Somerville,  for  the  Mountain. 

The  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  is  being  continued  from 
IVforristown  through  Dover  and  Stanhope,  to  the  Delaware  Wa- 
ter Gap,  at  which  place  it  will  unite  with  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delaware  Railroad,  which  is  intended  to  start  from  the  coal-beds 
of  the  Lackawana,  some  20  miles  above  Wilkesbarre,  by  which 
means  New  York  will  obtain  her  supply  of  fuel  direct  from  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

Route  from  New  York  to  Somerville,  (see  Map  No.  23.)"- 

Fasseugers  take  the  steamboat  from  Pier  No.  1   North  River, 

Battery  Place,  and  are  thence  conveyed  to  Elizabethport,  15 

tniles  ;  from  which  place  they  proceed  in  the  cars  to  Somerville, 

Mopping  at  the  foUowmg  p\aceB  oil  VV^a  tovii^,  viz :  Elizabeth' 
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totorif  16  miles;   Westfieldf  24  miles;  Scotch  Plains,  27  miles; 
Plainfieldf  29  miles ;  New  Market,  81  miles ;  Bound  Brook,  85 
miles ;  Somerville,  40  miles,  Fare  62^  cts. ;  JV.  Branch,  48  miles ; 
White  ffottae,  50  miles,  75  cts. 

The  Somerville  and  Eaaton  Railroad  is  beinj^  continued  west- 
ward from  Somerville  36^  miles  to  the  Delaware  river  at  Phil- 
Hpsburg,  opposite  Easton,  Pa.,  with  a  branch  to  Belvidere,  12 
miles  long. 

Easton,  Pa.,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Northampton  county,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers.  It 
is  65  miles  from  New  York  by  land,  and  by  the  Morris  Canal 
112  miles;  from  Philadelphia  by  land,  56  miles;  to  Bristd  by 
canal,  60  miles ;  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  20  miles  more. 
In  the  advantages  of  its  position,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ing scenery,  it  can  vie  with  any  inland  town  in  the  state.  La- 
layette  College  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  a  high  hill  n.  of 
the  town,  from  which  a  superb  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  fine  scene- 
ry of  this  vicinity.  A  splendid  bridge  crosses  the  Delaware  river, 
Which  cost  $65,000. 

Belvidere,  the  shire  town  of  Warren  county,  situated  on  the 
Delaware  river,  12  miles  above  Easton,  is  a  beautiful  town,  pos- 
sessing an  immense  water-power,  which  seems  destined  ere  long 
to  make  it  the  Lowell  of  New  Jersey. 

-  The  Delaware  Water  Gap  is  about  eight  miles  n.  from  Belvi- 
dere.  The  scenery  here  is  of  the  most  magnificent  description. 
The  Delaware  river  appears  at  a  short  distance  as  if  arrested  in 
its  course  by  the  mouatains  on  either  side,  between  which  it 
flows  in  a  contracted  channel,  presenting  a  smooth  and  lake-like 
i^ypearance. 

The  Lehigh  Water  Gap  is  25  miles  w.  from  Easton,  Pa.,  and 
six  s.  ■.  from  Mauch  Chunk.  Here  also  the  scenery  is  ot  the 
highest  order.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  natural  cuiiosi* 
ties  worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
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OBEAT  SOUTHERN  ROUTES  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  FHILA. 
DELFHIA,  BALTIMORE,  AND  WASHINaTON. 

See  Map  No.  23.) 

Railroad  Route  from  New  York  to  Pujladblphia. — Theft 
are  two  great  routes  of  travel  between  these  important  and  popa- 
louB  cities,  making /our  lines  daily  each  way.  The  first  oi  whicfa 
is  the  railroad  line!  the  other  is  by  steamboat  and  railroad 
united,  described  hereafter ;  the  former  is  the  most  ezpeditkwBy 
and  the  latter  (in  pleasant  weather)  the  most  varied  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  railroad  line  leaves  New  York  from  the  foot  of  libei^ 
St  daily,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  where  Ma^ 
for  the  route  are  procured;  thence  passengers  are  convvy^il 
across  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  where  is  the  depot  and  Btaitii^ 
place.     Time  between  the  two  eitieSf  uaually  4^  howrs. 

Distances  and  Fares  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.— 
To  Jersey  City,  1  mile :  Newark,  9  miles,  25  cents ;  Elizabeth" 
town,  14,  31  cents;  Rahway,  19,  31  cts. ;  Metuchin,  27,88  cts.; 
New  Brunswicjk,  31  miles,  50  cents;  Kingston,  45,  $1,13; 
Princeton,  49,  |1,25 ;  Trenton,  60,  |2,25 ;  Tullytoton,  66, 
$2,75  ;  Bristol,  69,  $3,00 ;  Philadelphia,  87,  $3,00. 

N.  B. — During  the  opening  of  navigation,  the  cars  stop  at 
Taconey,  six  miles  above  Philadelphia,  to  which  passengers  are 
conveyed  by  steamboat.  In  the  winter,  when  the  river  is  closed, 
die  cars  run  to  Kensington  :  passengers  are  forwarded  in  stages, 

Jersey  Citt  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson  River* 
opposite  to  New  York,  and  is  connected  with  that  city  by  a 
steam  ferry,  over  a  mile  in  length,  the  boats  on  which  are  con- 
stantly plying.  According  to  the  census  of  1843,  its  populatioo 
was  3,750,  being  an  increase  of  700  since  1840.  At  the  present 
time  (1850)  it  is  about  16,000.  It  has  become  an  importani 
place,  as  a  diverging  point  for  the  great  routes  connecting  the 
North  with  the  South.  It  is  also  tlie  starting-place  of  the  Pater- 
son  Railroad,  which  has  its  depot  here.  The  Morris  Canal, 
unitiDg  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  and  which  is  101  milee 
loDgf  terminates  at  tVna  place. 
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Jervey  City  .i-  now  Ihi'  mntioji  I'ur  the  new  line  of  British  Etwun* 
riii|»  BHiliDg  betwpen  Ni>w  York  aud  Liverpool.  The  CunHid 
dock,  buill  at  the  foot  or  Graiid-.-tt,  cost  upwards  of  980,000. 

Newark,  9  inili^s  from  Jersey  City,  51  from  Trrnton,  and  78 
&Dm  Philadelphia,  is  Eitualed  oa  (he  Passaic  iiTer,  and  is  tlte 
moB«  populous  and  flourishing  place  in  the  stale  of  N»w  Jenej 
According  to  the  census  of  1860,  ita  pop.  was  88,886.  The  dty 
which  m  elevated  some  40  feet  abo^e  tho  river,  is  regularly  laid 
4Mt  with  broad  aud  straight  streets,  many  of  which  are  bordered 
bj  Mty  and  elegaal  shade-trees,  and  contaius  two  large  and 
faandsome  public  K]aaro9.  It  ie  well  built,  and  pniieats  a  very 
fine  appearnuce,  many  of  the  dwellings  beiug  large,  aud  finished 
h  a  soperioT  style.  The  courthouse,  iu  me  north  part  of  the 
«ity,  ia  built  of  brown  freestone,  in  the  Egyptian  style  of  archi- 
iMtnre.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  from 
a  copioiu  spring  more  than  a  mile  distaut. 

Newark  coutaiuB  numeroua   churches,  some  of  which  havo 

gnat  arcbilaelural  beauty,  three  banka,  an  a^pieaticatf  Vftavr],« 
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circalating  library,  with  literary  and  scientific  iustitutions,  &o 
It  is  very  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  a  great  part  of. 
which  is  sent  to  distant  markets.  In  1840,  the  capital  investeq 
.n  thisfipecies  of  industry,  amcmted  to  upwards  of  $1,500,0001 
In  two  articles  alone,  that  of  carriages  and  leather,  there  wa« 
$500,000  invested,  employing  many  hundreds  of  workmen.  Th^ 
commerce  of  Newark  is  also  considerable,  there  being  owned 
here  upwards  of  70  vessels,  of  100  tons  each.  The  Morris  Cana^ 
runs  through  the  city.  The  cars  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  on 
the  route  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  pass  through  it 
twice  daily,  in  each  direction,  and  those  also  from  Jersey  City, 
arrive  and  depart  several  times  daily.  Fare  25  cents.  A  steam-, 
boat  also  plies  between  Newark  and  New  York.  ^ 

Elizabetktown,  on  the  New  Jersey  Railroad,  5  miles  fronpi 
Newark,  14  from  New  York,  and  46  from  Trenton,  is  situated  oa 
a  creek,  2^  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Staten  Island  Sound.  H 
is  a  beautiful  town,  regularly  laid  out  with  broad  streets,  and 
contains  a  courthouse,  and  other  public  buildings,  with  saw-mills, 
oil-cloth  factories,  tanneries,  &.c.  Population  about  3,000.  Th^ 
railroad  from  Elizabethport  to  Somerville  passes  through  this 
place.  It  extends  26  miles  to  Someroille,  which  is  40  miles  from 
New  York. 

Rahwat/i  situated  on  both  sides  of  Rahway  river,  contains 
about  2,500  inhabitants,  and  several  manufacturing  establish* 
ments,  which  are  in  daily  operation.  The  manufactures  eon«st 
of  silk  printing,  carriages  and  carriage  furniture,  hats,  shoes, 
clocks,  earthenware,  and  cotton  goods. 

New  Brunswick,  31  miles  from  New  York,  29  from  TreBtoOy 
and  56  from  Philadelphia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Raritau  river,  and  15  miles  from  its  entranca 
into  Raritan  Bay  at  Amboy,  by  the  course  of  the  rivet.  This  19 
the  seat  of  Rutgers  College  and  school,  founded  in  1T70.  The. 
streets  on  the  river  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  ground  Iow| 
but  those  on  the  upper  bank  are  wide,  and  many  of  the  dwellingi. 
are  very  neat  and  elegant,  surrounded  by  fine  gardens.  Fron 
the  site  of  Rutgers  College  on  the  hill,  there  is  a  wide  prospect* 
toiminated  by  mountains  en  the  north,  and  by  Raritau  Bay  go 
the  east.     The  Delataart  und  Raritan  Canal  «i\&uds  from  Now 
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Brunswick  to  Bordentown  on  Delaware  river.  It  is  75  feet  wide 
and  seven  deep,  admitting  tlie  passage  of  sloops  of  75  or  100  tons 
burden ;  is  42  miles  long,  and  has  14  locks,  and  117  feet  of  lock- 
age, the  locks  being  110  feet  long  and  24  wide.  The  entire  cost 
was  about  $2,500,000.  A  railroad  is  about  to  be  built  from  the 
New  Jersey  road  at  New  Brunswick  to  unite  with  the  proposed 
Trenton  and  Easton  railroad,  via  Fleinington. 

Princeton,  11  miles  from  Trenton,  is  the  seat  of  the  New 
Jersey  College,  long  celebrated  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable colleges  in  the  country.  It  was  originally  founded  at 
Elizabethtown  in  1746,  removed  to  Newark  in  1748,  and  in  1756 
Was  permanently  located  here.  It  has  a  library  of  12,000  vol- 
umes. The  commencement  is  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
founded  in  1812,  is  also  located  here.  Both  institutions  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Princeton  is  a  neat  and  pleasant  village, 
built  mostly  on  one  street,  and  contains  about  1,500  inhabitants. 
th  this  vicinity  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Jan.  3d,  1777, 
between  the  American  forces  under  General  Washington,  and 
those  of  the  British  under  Lt  Col.  Mawhood,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  is  situated  on 
the  east  side  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  and 
sioop  navigation.  It  is  27  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  60  from 
f^ew  York.  The  population  in  1810  was  3,003 ;  in  1820, 3,942 ; 
&  1830,  3,925 ;  in  1840,  6,600,  and  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  it  was  10,776.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  many 
fine  stores  and  handsome  dwellings.  The  Stale  HottBe^  which  is 
100  feet  long  and  60  wide,  is  built  of  stone,  and  stuccoed,  so  as  to 
resemble  granite.  Its  situation,  on  the  Delaware,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  vicinity.  The  Dela- 
ware is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  covered  bridge  1,100  feet 
(ong,  resting  on  five  arches,  supported  on  stone  piers,  and  which 
B  considered  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind.  It  has  two  carriage- 
^yt,  one  of  which  is  used  by  the  railroad.  The  Delaware  and 
ftantan  Canal,  forming  an  inland  navigation  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, passes  through  Trenton  to  the  Delaware  at  Bordentown.. 
It  is  supplied  by  a  navigable  feeder,  taken  from  \)\«\>«\vn«xa^ 
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miles  N.  of  Trenton.  It  was  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of 
12,500,000.  The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  trains  paM 
Trenton  twice  daily  in  each  direction.  A  train  also  leaves  the 
Kensington  depot,  Philadelphia,  for  Trenton,  every  momixig, 
(Sundays  excepted,)  returning  in  the  afternoon.  Fare  from 
PhiladelphiOy  50  cents.  A  railroad  is  in  progress  from  Trentoo 
to  Belvidere. 

On  Christmas  night,  in  1776,  and  during  the  mott  gloomy  pe» 
nod  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Gen.  Washington  crossed  the  Del- 
aware with  2,500  men,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th 
commenced  an  attack  upon  Trenton,  then  in  possession  of  the 
British.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  assault,  that  of  the 
lj500  German  troops  encamped  there,  906  were  made  prisoners 
This  successful  enterprise  revived  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  it 
was  the  first  victory  gained  over  the  German  mercenaries.  Geik 
Mercer,  a  brave  American  officer,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
attack. 

Morrisville,  a  thriving  village  on  the  Delaware,  directly  oppo» 
site  Trenton,  has  considerable  water-power,  which  is  derived  from 
the  river.    The  population  is  about  500. 

Bristol  is  a  beautiful  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Delawaie^ 
nearly  opposite  to  Burlington,  18  miles  n.  e.  from  Philadelphia. 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  neatly  built,  and  contains  about  4,000 
inhabitants.  The  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal, 
which  communicates  with  the  Lehigh  Canal  at  Easton,  termi> 
Dates  here,  in  a  spacious  basin  on  the  Delaware.  This  caned,  ia 
connection  with  the  Lehigh  Canal,  forms  an  uninterrupted  water 
communication  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Northampton 
county,  in  Pennsylvania.  Fare  to  Bristol  by  railroad  froni 
Philadelphia,  25  cents ;  hy  steamboat,  which  runs  twice  daily 
in  each  direction  during  the  summer  season,  12^  cents, 

Andalusia  and  Holmesburg,  pleasant  places  a  few  miles  n.  & 
from  Philadelphia,  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  dniixig 
the  summer  months. 

■  Bridesburg,  a  beautifm  village  situated  on  the  Delaware  GyP 
miles  from  the  city,  and  elevated  about  25  feet  above  the  river,  if 
a  neat  and  attractive  place.   It  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy 
and  retired  citizens  of  P\u\adfi\^Vua^ 
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Port  Richmond,  a  town  of  recent  date,  on  the  bank  of  the 
'Delaware,  and  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Reading  Rail- 
road, is  three  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia.  It  has  become  an 
hnportant  place,  owing  to  its  favorable  situation  for  trade.  Coal 
brought  over  the  Reading  Railroad,  from  the  productive  anthra- 
dte  coal  region  in  Pennsylvania,  is  shipped  here  for  other  places. 

Taconi/f  the  terminus  of  the  railroad,  is  six  miles  from  Phila- 
'^Iphia :  from  this  place  we  proceed  in  the  steamer  to  that  city, 
lor  a  description  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  page  230. 

Steamboat  and  Railroad  Route  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. — (See  Map  No.  23.) — This  route  between  the  two 
bities  is  performed  both  by  steamboat  and  railroad  united ;  the 
former,  leaving  from  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  Battery  Place,  con- 
XejB  us  to  South  Amboy,  28  miles,  the  terminus  of  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  Railroad  ;  at  which  place  we  take  the  cars  for  Cam- 
den, 62  miles  distant,  and  from  thence  by  ferry  across  the  river  to 
Philadelphia. 

DlOTANCES   AND    FaBES  FROM  NeW  YoRK  TO  PHILADELPHIA,  TU 

South  Amboy. — ^To  South  Amboy^  28  miles,  26  cents ;  Spotswood, 
88,  76  cts. ;  Weafa  Turn  Out,  42,  76  cts. ;  Prot^pect  Plains^  46, 
16  ct& ;  Cranberry,  47,  $1,00 ;  Hightstown,  49,  |1,50 ;  Centre- 
mile,  63,  $1,75 ;  Hungry  Hill,  56,  $1,75  ;  Sand  Hilh,  58,  $2,00 ; 
Bordentown,  63,  $2,50 ;  Kincora,  67,  $2,50 ;  Burlington,  71, 
f2,60;  Rancocas,  77,  $2,87;  Camden,  96;  Philadelphia,  96, 
|8,00. 

Stages  leave  West's  Turnout    for  Freehold  and  Monmouth, 

fare  87i  cts.,  or  by  stages  from  Hightstown,  $1,60. 

On  leaving  the  wharf,  the  traveller  is  conveyed  across  the  bay 
knd  harbor  of  New  York.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  which  will 
here  arrest  his  attention  is  proverbial.  As  the  boat  proceeds  to- 
wards Staten  Island,  and  shapes  its  way  through  the  narrow 
straits  between  the  island  and  the  New  Jersey  shore,  called  the 
"  Kills,**  many  beautiful  places  will  be  presented  to  his  view ; 
among  others.  New  Brighton,  a  village  of  country-seats,  erected 
by  opulent  citizens  from  the  metropolis,  arrayed  in  all  its  attrac- 
lioiui  of  fine  architecture  and  eligible  position,  and  commanding 
TJewB  of  the  city,  islands,  b  vbor,  and  adjacent  bViotqa. 
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The  Sailort^  Snug  Harbor,  a  short  distance  beyond,  an  asy- 
lum for  superannuated  seamen,  is  the  most  imposing  edifice  <« 
this  shore. 

Staten  Island,  which  we  keep  on  our  left  as  we  proceed  to- 
wards Amboy,  abounds  with  beauties,  and  is  no  doubt  destined 
to  be,  ere  long,  a  favorite  place  of  residence  of  the  wealthy  and 
retiring  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 

We  now  approach  South  Amboy,  the  landing-place,  and  also 
the  terminus  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  Upon  our 
arrival  there  we  are  transported,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  from 
the  steamboat  to  the  railroad  cars  ;  and  after  a  slight  detention, 
we  proceed  on  our  journey  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the  river,  and 
soon  enter  a  line  of  deep  cutting  through  the  sandhills.  The  road 
is  then  continued  through  a  barren  and  uninteresting  region  of 
country,  towards  the  Delaware  at  Bordentown,  35  miles  from 
Amboy.  Here  are  the  extensive  grounds  and  mansion  formeriy 
occupied  by  the  late  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain,  which 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  the  place. 

Bordentown  is  situated  on  a  steep  sandbank,  on  the  s.  side  of 
the  Delaware.  Although  in  a  commanding  situation ,  its  view  is 
greatly  obstructed  from  the  river.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
Philadelphians  during  the  summer  season.  The  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  here  connects  with  Delaware  river.  A  branch 
road  running  along  the  canal  and  river,  connects  this  town  with 
Trenton. 

The  further  continuation  of  the  route  to  Philadelphia  from 
Bordentown  will  be  either  by  the  railroad  running  along  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Delaware  to  Camden,  or  by  steamboat  down  the 
river  to  Philadelphia,  landing  at  the  foot  of  Walnut-street. 
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Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  after  New 

York,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  in  Lat 

39°  57'  9"  N.,  Long.  75°  10'  37"  W.  from  Greenwich,   and 

I®  50'  47"  W.  Long,  from  Washington.     It  is  87  miles  &  w.  from 

New  York,  322  a.  w.  ftom  BoeXow,  ^1  b.  ^.  from  Baltimore,  106 
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fiom  HartiibDiE,  and  135  from  WuhingtoD.  Th«  populatim  id 
IBOOwu  70^87;  in  lS\0,^eSS^\  in  182D,  119^35;  in  1830, 
167,826  ;  io  1840,  268.000 ;  and  in  1860,  as  Bhowa  bj  the  ceoBus 
411,000 ;  being  an  increaae  in  ten  jears  of  168,000  people. 

The  city  ia  riluiled  between  (be  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
men,  five  milcfl  above  thfir  junction,  and  i*  aboul  100  inilea  from 
the  ocpBU  by  ttie  ceiiree  of  the  former  river.  The  cily  proper  ■ 
thai  ponion  which  is  bounded  by  Ihe  Delawuro  ou  th( 
Schuylkill  on  the  w.,  Vine-et.  on  the  N-,  and  Saulh-e(.  or  Cedar* 
at.  on  the  a.  The  diilricU  are  the  Northern  Liberties,  KeiiNli 
too,  and  Spring  Garden  on  the  n, ;  and  Southwark,  MayHmi 
iiDgi  and  PasByunkoa  the  a.  TheM  districts,  which  properly  be- 
loDC  to  Philadelphia,  have  municipal  authorities  of  their  o 
tirriy  dietincl  from  that  of  the  city,  and  from  each  olbei 
densely  built  parts  of  the  city  and  disliiclA  have  an  ou 
■bout  8}  miles  ;  the  length  of  the  city  on  the  Delaware  is  4} 
mile*.  It  is  built  on  a  plain,  slightly  ascending  from  each  river, 
ths  highest  point  of  which  is  elerstad  64  feel  abovfl  high-waler 
nuk.  It  is  laid  out  with  much  regularity;  the  itients,  v'nSiJK 
m  koad  uid  ttitigbt,  with  ■  few  eiceptiona  mtmittt,  «v^  <«&ai 
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at  right  angles,  and  varying  in  width  from  50  to  120  feet  Hie 
dwellings,  which  are  neat  and  clean-looking  in  their  appearance, 
vre  built  chiefly  of  brick,  the  style  of  architecture  being  plain 
/ather  than  showy  and  ornamental.  White  marble  is  generally 
used  for  the  door -steps,  window-sills,  the  basement  story,  and  not 
anfrequently  for  the  entire  front  A  stranger  on  visiting  this  city 
would  judge  it  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  in  the  world,  (which  it 
certainly  is,)  from  the  great  use  made  of  the  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  which  are  visible  in  washing  and  scrubbing  continu- 
ally. It^  drained  by  common  sewers,  which  are  arched  culverts 
of  brick-work,  constructed  under  most  of  the  main  streets. 

This  city  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  markets,  which  are  well 
supplied  uot  only  from  its  own  state,  but  from  the  states  adjacent, 
and  particularly  New  Jersey.  The  "  Neck,"  which  is  formed 
by  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  aud  which  lies  south  of 
the  city,  is  divided  off  into  farms  aud  gardens,  on  which  lai^ 
quantities  of  vegetables  aud  fruit  are  raised  for  the  Philadelj^ua 
markets. 

Philadelphia  has  the  advantage  of  a  double  port,  connected 
with  very  remote  sections  :  that  on  the  Schuylkill  is  accessible  to 
vessels  of  300  tons,  and  is  the  great  depot  for  the  coal  of  the  Ul- 
terior ;^-the  other,  on  the  Delaware,  admits  the  largest  merchant 
vessels  to  the  doors  of  the  warehouses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure. 
As  might  be  expected,  it  has  a  large  foreign  aud  domestic 
trade ;  the  latter,  however,  predominates.  The  registered  ton- 
n-ige  entered  from  foreign  ports  in  1847,  was  148,071.  The 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  $12,145,937,  aud  that  of  the  ex« 
ports  to  $8,579,265.  The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  will  be  great- 
ly increased  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamships 
from  that  port  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  also,  by  the  line  running 
between  Philadelphia  and  Liverpool.  This  city  is  also  distin- 
guished  for  its  manufactures,  which  are  various  and  extensive. 
At  the  present  time  (1848)  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  industry  exceeds  $15,000,000.  The  manufacture  of 
morocco  leather  (for  which  it  is  celebrated)  is  carried  on  more 
extensively  here  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

Public  Squares. — In  the  city  are  many  public  squares,  oma- 
menied  with  fine  shade  and  ^ovieT\ii^\.tCke»«.    The  principal  one 
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li  Washington  Square,  a  little  s.  w.  of  the  State-House :  it  is 
findy  oraamented  with  trees  and  gravelled  walks,  is  surrounded 
}ff  a  handsome  iron  railingr,  with  four  principal  entrances,  and  is 
kept  in  excellent  order.  Independence  Square,  in  the  rear  of 
the  State-House,  is  surrounded  by  a  solid  brick  wall  risiug  three 
ev  four  feet  above  the  adjacent  streets,  surmounted  by  an  iron 
railing.  The  entire  area  is  laid  off  in  walks  and  grass{Jots,  sha- 
ded with  majestic  trOes.  It  was  within  this  enclosure  that  the 
•I>eclaration  of  Independence  was  first  promulgated,  and  at  the 
furesent  day  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  politi- 
cal and  other  purposes.  Franklin  Square,  between  Race  and 
Vine,  and  Sixth  and  Franklin  sts.,  is  an  attractive  promenade^ 
with  a  splendid  fountain  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by  a  marble 
basin  ;  it  is  embellished  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  grassplots, 
6ui.  The  other  squares  are— Penn  Square,  at  the  intersection 
ei-  Broad  and  Market  sts.,  now  divided  into  four  parts  by  cutting 
Market  and  Broad  sts.  through  it ;  Logan  Square,  between  Race 
and  Vine  sts. ;  and  Rittenhouse  Square,  between  Walnut  and 
Locust  sts. 

Faulmount  Water-works. — The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia 
are  liberally  supplied  with  water  from  the  Fairmount  Water- 
works, constructed  at  an  expense  of  about  $450,000 :  upwards 
of  100  miles  of  iron  pipe  convey  it  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
^Ustricts.  These  water-works  are  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  about  two  miles  in  a  n.  w.  direction  from  the  city, 
occupying  an  area  of  30  acres,  a  large  part  of  which  consists  of 
the  **  mount,"  an  eminence  100  feet  above  tidewater  in  the  river 
below,  and  about  60  feet  above  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the 
oity.  The  top  is  divided  into  four  reservoirs,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 22,000,000  gallons,  one  of  which  is  divided  into  three  sec 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  filtration.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  gravel-walk,  from  which  may  be  bad  a  fine  view  of 
the  city.  The  reservoirs  contain  an  area  of  over  six  acres ;  they 
are  12  feet  deep;  lined  with  stone  and  paved  with  brick,  laid  in 
a  bed  of  clay,  in  strong  lime  cement,  and  made  watertight.  The 
power  necessary  for  forcing  the  water  into  the  reservoirs  is  ob- 
tained by  throwing  a  dam  across  the  Schuylkill ;  and  by  means 
«f  wheels  moved  by  the  water,  which  work.  ioTCVu^-vvxmv^^^^^ 
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water  of  the  river  is  raised  to  the  reservoirs  ou  the  top  of  the 
**  mount"  The  dam  is  1,600  feet  long,  and  the  race  upwards  of 
400  feet  long  and  90  wide,  cut  in  solid  rock.  The  mill-hoose  it 
of  stone,  238  feet  long,  and  56  wide,  and  capable  of  containing 
eigtit  wheels,  and  each  pump  will  raise  about  1,250,000  gallom 
in  24  hours. — ^The  Spring  Garden  Water -works  are  situated  on 
the  Schuylkill,  a  short  distance  above  Fairmount. 

The  Schuylkill  Excurstona, — ^Two  enterprising  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  have  placed  a  line  of  steamboats  on  the  Schaylk9| 
plying  between  Fairmount  and  Manyunk.   The  distance  is  w?^; 
miles,  and  the  excursion  a  delightful  one.    These  boats  are  eok*" 
sti'ucted  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wheel  being  in  the  rearr^- 
novelty  that  creates  considerable  interest  with  those  who  have 
only  seen  the  ordinary  steamers.     For  the  accommodation  of 
strangers  who  may  wish  to  take  this  jaunt,  we  give  the  placei 
on  the  river  at  which  they  may  land,  with  fares.    A  boat  leaves 
from  above  the  "  Dam"   every  hour  for  Sweetbrier  Farm,  2 
miles,  6  cents  ;  Laurel-Hill  Cemetery, A  miles,  10  ceuts  \.Fail9 
of  Schuylkill,  4  miles,  10  cents ;  Wissahiccon  Creek,  6  miles, 
and  Manyunk,  7  miles,  12^  cents  each. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  is  located  in  Front-st,  below 
Prince,  and  contains  within  its  limits  about  12  acres.  It  is  en- 
closed on  three  sides  by  a  high  and  substantial  brick  wall ;  the 
east  side  fronts  on  and  is  open  to  the  Delaware  river.  Its  en- 
trance is  in  Front-st  The  Yard  contains  every  preparation  ne- 
cessary for  building  vessels  of  war,  and  has  marine  barracks,  with 
quarters  for  the  officers. 

Public  Buildings. — ^The  State-House  fronts  on  Chesnut'^t* 
and  including  the  wings,  which  are  of  modern  construction,  oc- 
cupies the  entire  block,  exteuding  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  st.  In  a 
room  in  this  building,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  publicly  pro- 
claimed from  the  steps  on  the  same  day.  The  room  presents 
now  the  same  appearance  it  did  on  that  eventful  day,  in  fumi- 
tuiv  and  interior  decorations.  This  chamber  is  situated  on  the 
first  floor,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  original  building,  and  can  be 
seen  by  visiters  on  application  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
State-House,     In  the  HaW  ot  l\ide^\id«w<^«  is  a  statue  of  Waih* 
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tngton,  caTTcd  in  wood,  and  nlw  sTTeml  fins  paiatings.  The 
B»yor'a  court,  anil  tlie  dialrict  and  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States,  are  held  in  this  building.  Vialfra  have  free  acceoB  to  Iho 
cupola,  from  which  there  is  au  extPiiaive  Tim  of  the  city  and 
rtcinily. 

The  Oirard  College  ie  silualed  on  the  Ridoe  Road,  in  a  N.  w. 
dinctioa  frotn  the  city  proper,  about  Hi  milrs  from  (he  Eichan^'^. 
It  WIS  founded  by  the  late  Slrphen  Girard,  a  native  of  France, 
Wbodied  in  IgSl,  and  bequeathed  $3^00,000  far  the  purpon 
of  ercctinn  suitable  huiidiiiss  for  the  education  of  oppAons.  More 
thui  one-half  of  this  sum  has  already  beeu  expended  upon  the 
bnildingf,  and  a  Inr;^  ainoiint  will  still  be  required  for  Iheii  coro- 
|4e(ion.  It  occupies  a  commanding  ponilion.  The  «ite  ou  which 
iKtauds  RoiilHiiifl  iiboul  45  acrea  of  irouud,  bequeathed  for  the 
purpose  by  the  founder  of  the  inalilulion.  Th"  rolleE^,  or  ceu. 
tie  building,  Hhicli  ie  devoted  lo  the  purpoiiee  of  pdiicatioii,  is 
on*  of  the  most  superb  buildings  in  the  country  ;  it  is  S18  feel 
loog  from  H  to  a.,  IGO  from  t.  (o  w.,  and  97  in  height.  I'hii 
bailding.wilh  its  beautiful  column s  andgorzeous  capitals,  at  once 
UtracU  ttie  atteulion  of  the  beholder.  It  is  iiurtounded  by  34 
caltHmiB  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  beaubfal  cB.v>i^aVai  sa^^jcimi- 
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mg  an  entablatare ;  each  column,  including  capital  and  baa*,  la 
55  feet  high  and  6  in  diameter,  having  a  base  3  feet  high  and  # 
in  diameter, — leaving  a  space  of  1 5  feet  between  the  columns  and 
the  body  of  the  building.  At  each  end  is  a  doorway  or  entrance, 
32  feet  high  and  16  wide,  decorated  with  masnve  arcbitravesy 
surmounted  by  a  sculptured  cornice.  Each  of  these  doors  opens 
into  a  vestibule,  26  feet  wide  and  48  long,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
■apported  by  eight  marble  oolumns.  Immediately  above  theM 
vestibules,  in  the  second  story,  are  an  equal  number  of  lobbies^ 
the  ceilings  of  which  are  supported  by  Carinthian  columns.  I» 
each  corner  of  the  building  are  marble  elaisways,  which-  w» 
lighted  from  above.  On  each>  A>or  aie  four  ioom8,50>feet  nqcmxtf 
and  the  third  is  lighted  by  a  skylight,  which  does  not  rise  above 
the  roof.  No  wood  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building, 
except  for  the  doors,  so  that  it  is  fireproof.'  The  remainnig 
four  buildings,  situated  two  on  either  side  of  the  main  building, 
are  each  52  feet  by  120,  and  two  stories  high,  with  commodious 
basements.  The  most  eastern  of  these  is  so  divided  as  to  con- 
stitute four  distinct  houses  for  the  professors.  The  other  throe 
are  designed  for  the  residence  of  the  pupils. 

The  Merchants*  ExchangCy  situated  between  Dock,  Walnnt, 
and  Third  sts.,  is  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and 
of  its  kind,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 

The  United  States  Mint  is  in  Chesnut-st.  below  Broad-st,  and 
fronts  on  the  former  street  122  feet.  It  is  built  of  white  marble 
in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  Ionic  temple,  and  comprises  several  dis- 
tinct apartments.  Coining  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  at- 
tractive of  processes,  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  such 
operations.  Visiters  are  admitted  during  the  morning  of  each  day, 
until  one  o'clock,  on  application  to  the  proper  officers. 

The  Arcade  is  in  Chesnut,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  sts.,  and 
extends  through  to  Carpenter-st  150  feet,  fronting  100  feet  on 
Chesnut-st.  On  the  ground-floor  are  two  avenues,  extending  the 
entire  depth  of  the  building,  with  rows  of  stores  fronting  on  each. 
The  second  floor,  which  is  reached  by  flights  of  marble  steps  at 
each  end,  is  divided  into  stores  similar  to  those  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  third  story  was  originally  prepared  for  Peale'e  Mq« 
Beam,  now  kept  in  the  'M.aaoiuc  HaW,  m  Chesnut-rt 
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.  The  Cwtoni'House,  formerly  the  United  States  Bank,  is  lo- 
tatod  in  Chesnut-st,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  sts.  It  is  a 
Obaste  specimen  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  after  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  with  the  omission  of  the  colonnades  at  the 
ndes.  It  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  completed  in  about  five 
years,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 

Banks,  &.c. — ^There  are  about  15  banks,  7  savings  institutions 
aod  loan  companies,  and  numerous  insurance  companies,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Some  of  the  banks  occupy  splendid  and  costly  build- 
iBgB.  The  Pennsylvania  Bank  is  of  white  marble,  and  has  an 
enclosure  ornamented  with  plants  and  shrubbery,  and  surrounded 
by  an  iron  railing.  The  Girard  Bank — formerly  the  old  United 
States  Bank,  purchased  by  the  late  Stephen  Girard,  and  used  by 
htm  for  a  banking-house — has  a  marble  front,  and  is  enriched  by 
a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns.  The  Philadelphia  Bank 
18  a  beautiful  structure.  The  Bank  of  North  America,  origin- 
aUy  chartered  by  Congress  in  1781,  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  organized  in  the  United  States.  Its  banking-house  (a  new 
building)  is  one  of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  in  design  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  the  other  bankiDg-houses  are  handsome 
buildings,  but  generally  of  a  plain  style  of  architecture.  The 
banks  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  with  their  loca- 
tions, are  as  follows :  Bank  of  Commerce,  s.  e.  corner  of  Second 
and  Chesnut  sts. ;  Bank  of  North  America,  Chesnut-st,  above 
Third  ;  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  Second-st.,  above  Walnut ;  Gi- 
rard Bank,  South  Third-st.,  below  Chesnut ;  Commercial  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  Market-st.,  above  Second  ;  Bank  of  Northern 
liiberties,  Vine-st,  below  Third  ;  Farmers*  and  Mechanics* 
Bmik,  Chesnut-st.,  above  Fourth  ;  Bank  of  Germantown,  at 
Grermantown  ;  Bank  ofPenn  Township,  n  w.  corner  of  Vine  and 
Sixth  sts. ;  Kensington  Bank,  Beach-st,  below  Maiden  ;  Manu- 
facturertP  and  Mechanics*  Bank,  n.  w.  comer  of  Third  and  Vine 
sts. ;  Mechanic^  Bank,  South  Third-st,  below  Market ;  Phila- 
delphia Bank,  Chesnut-st,  above  Fourth  ;  Southwark  Bank, 
Second-st.,  below  South  ;  Western  Bank,  n.  w.  corner  of  Market 
and  Sixth  sts. 

CnuRCHEs. — In  Jan.,  1848,  there  were  in  Philadelphia  159 
churches  of  different  denominations,  as  foUowa:  Epiacopdl^^l  \ 
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,  —  ,  — " 

Methodist,  (Episcopal,)  23 ;  Methodist,  (Protestant,)  6 ;  Baptiatf 
16 ;  Presbyterian,  New  School,  13— Old  School,  12  ;  Re- 
formed Presbyterian,  4 — Associate,  4 — Associate  Reformed  9^  i 
Roman  Catholic,  12  ;  Friends,  7  ;  German  Reformed,  3  ;  /n- 
dependent,  2 ;  Lutheran,  German,  3 — English,  2 ;  Universal- 
ist,  2  ;  Dutch  Reformed,  2  ;  Mariners',  2 ;  Unitarian,  1 ;  iViei0 
Jerusalem,  1 ;  Moravian,  1 ;  Disciples  of  Christ,  1 ;  Jewish 
Synagogues,  3  ;  churches  of  different  denominations  for  colored 
people,  12. 

The  style  of  construction  of  the  churches  is  vanous.  Only  a 
few  have  pretensions  to  great  architectural  beauty.  St.  Ste- 
phen's Church,  (Episcopal,)  in  Tenth-st.,  between  Market  and 
Chesnut,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  it  is  102  feet 
long  and  50  wide,  and  on  its  front  comers  has  two  octagonal  tow- 
ers 86  feet  high.  The  upper  parts  of  the  windows  are  embellish- 
ed with  cherubim,  in  white  glass  on  a  blue  ground,  and  the 
sashes  are  filled  with  diamond-shaped  glass  oif  various  colors,  or- 
namented in  the  same  manner.  Christ  Church,  in  Second-st, 
was  built  in  1691,  and  enlarged  in  1810.  It  is  the  oldest  church 
in  the  city  ;  its  spire,  196  feet  high,  was  commenced  in  1753,  and 
completed  the  following  year,  by  means  of  a  lottery,  a  mode  of 
raising  money  not  uncommon  in  those  days.  This  church  has  a 
chime  of  bells.  St.  John's  Church,  (Catholic,)  situated  in  Thir- 
teeuth-st,  between  Chesnut  and  Market  sts.,  is  an  elegant  Gothic 
structure,  with  square  towers  on  each  of  its  front  corners.  The 
windows  are  of  stained  glass,  and  the  interior  is  decorated  with 
several  handsome  paintings.  The  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
fronting  on  Washington  Square,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
churches  of  this  denomination  in  the  city.  There  are  othenr 
very  chaste  and  elegant  in  their  design,  but  the  limits  of  this 
work  will  not  permit  of  a  detailed  description. 

Benevolent  Institutions. — The  county  Almshouse,  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  opposite  South-st,  is  a  place  ftr 
the  reception  of  the  poor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.' 
It  is  an  immense  structure,  consisting  of  four  main  buildings,  cof- 
ering  and  enclosing  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  fronting  on 
the  Schuylkill  river.  The  site  is  much  elevated  above  the  bank 
iff  the  river,  and  commatidB  a  ftiie  Vv%^  oC  the  city  and  Borroaiul^ 
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mg  country.  Visiters  are  admitted  to  this  excellent  institution, 
wbich  on  inspection  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  satisfaction. — 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Pine-st,  between  Elighth  and  Ninth 
sts.,  is  an  admirable  institution.  It  contains  an  anatomical  mu- 
seum, and  a  library*  of  more  than  8,000  volumes.  In  the  rear  of 
the  lot  fronting  on  Spruce-st.  is  a  small  building  which  contains 
West's  celebrated  picture  of  Christ  Heal'.ng  the  Sick,  presented 
to  this  institution  by  its  author. — The  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  or  Naval  Asylum  has  a  handsome  situation  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill  below  South-st  It  is  for  the  use  of  inva- 
lid seamen,  and  officers  disabled  in  the  service. — The  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Pine  sts.,  having  extensive  buildings  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  establishment. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Insti* 
iution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  situated  in  Race-st 
i^ar  Schuylkill  Third-st  The  pupils  of  this  institution  are  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  music  ; 
and  are  also  taught  to  manufacture  a  great  variety  of  useful  and 
orjiamental  articles. 

.  There  are  in  Philadelphia  many  other  societies  for  the  relief 
of  the  distressed. 

.  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions. — The  American  Philo- 
9ophical  Society  was  founded  in  1743,  principally  through  the 
exertions  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  its  hall  is  situated  m  South  Fifth -st, 
below  Chesnut,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  State-House.  In  addition 
to  its  library,  of  15,000  volumes  of  valuable  W(M'ks,  the  society  has 
a  £ne  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  ancient  relics,  and  other 
interesting  objects.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  hall  on  appli- 
oation  to  the  librarian. — ^The  Philadelphia  Library  is  situated  in 
Fifth-st,  below  Chesnut,  on  the  north  comer  of  Library-st 
This  library,  which  was  founded  in  1731,  by  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  contains  upward  of  35,000  volumes,  embracing  works 
OH-  almost  every  branch  of  general  knowledge.  Citizens  and 
strangers  have  free  access  to  the  library,  and  for  their  accom- 
iv^odation  tables  and  seats  are  provided.  To  tnis  has  been  added 
the  Loganian  library,  (which  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Dr. 
(lOgan.)  containiug  11,000  volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  booksi 
ivostly  dassical. — ^The  Atheneum,  in  Sixth  beloyi  Vf^xiknSi'^ 
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contains  the  periodical  journals  of  the  day,  and  a  library  conaiit- 
ing  of  several  thousand  volumes.  The  rooms  are  open  every  day 
and  evening  (Sundays  excepted)  throughout  the  year.  Strangers 
are  admitted  gratuitously  for  one  month,  on  introduction  by  a 
member. — The  Franklin  Institute  was  incorporated  in  1824 ;  it 
is  situated  in  Seventh-st,  below  Market  Its  members,  about 
3,000  in  number,  consist  of  manufacturers,  artists,  and  mechanics, 
and  persons  friendly  to  the  mechanic  arts.  The  annual  exhibi- 
tions of  this  institute  never  fail  to  attract  a  large  number  of  vis- 
iters. It  has  a  library  of  about  3,500  volumes,  and  an  extensive 
reading-room,  where  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day  may  be 
found.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the  rooms  on  application  to 
the  actuary. — The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  incoiporated 
in  1817.  has  a  well-selected  library  of  about  9,000  volumea,  be- 
sides an  extensive  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history.  Its 
splendid  hall  is  in  Broad-st,  between  Chesnut  and  Walnut.  It 
is  open  to  visiters  every  Saturday  afternoon. — The  MereantUe 
Library,  situated  on  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Library  8t&,  was 
founded  in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  mercantile  know- 
ledge. It  contained  in  Jan.,  1848,  11,425  volumes,  chiefly  on 
commercial  subjects,  and  pursuits  connected  with  conmierce^ — 
The  Apprentices^  Library,  cor.  Fifth  and  Arch,  consists  of  about 
14,000  volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes. — ^The 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Fifth-st,  below  Chesnnt, 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  local 
history,  especially  in  relation  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
has  caused  to  be  published  a  large  amount  of  information  on  sab- 
jects  connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  state,  and  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  similar  pursuits. — ^The  Friends^  Library,  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Arch  sts.,  has  about  3,000  volumes,  the 
books  01  which  are  loaned  free  of  charge  to  persons  who  coiae 
suitably  recommended. — ^There  are  several  excellent  libraiiaa  in 
the  Districts  of  Philadelphia,  which  are  conducted  on  the  nMit 
liberal  principles. 

Medical   Institutions^ — The   University  of  Peimsylvankt 

which  is  an  admirable  institution,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  si 

J^inth-st,  between  Market  and  Chesnut    It  was  founded  in 

1791,  by  the  Union  of  tha  o\d\}u\N«mVi  ^^  College  of  FliMi* 
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delphia.  The  buildings  consist  of  two  handsome  structures,  85 
leet  front  by  112  deep,  surrounded  by  open  grounds,  tastefully 
laid  out  in  gravel-walks,  &c.,  which  are  separated  from  the 
street  by  an  iron  railing.  The  average  number  of  students  who 
attend  annually  the  medical  lectures  in  this  institution,  is  about 
400. — Jeffer8on  Medical  College  is  situated  in  Tenth-st.  below 
Chesnut ;  it  was  originally  connected  with  the  college  at  Canons- 
burg,  but  is  now  an  independent  institution.  The  number  of 
pupils  averages  about  300  annually.  The  anatomical  museum 
of  this  institution  is  q>en  to  visiters. — PennsylfMmia  Medical 
College,  in  Filbert-st.  above  Eleventh,  is  a  flourishing  institution 
of  recent  origin ;  the  first  lectures  having  been  delivered  in  the 
winter  of  1839-40. — The  College  of  Physicians  is  an  old  insti- 
tution, having  existed  before  the  Revolution.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  sources  from  which  proceeds  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States. — ^The  Medical  Institute,  in  Locust-st.  above 
JBleventh,  is  where  the  elementary  branches  of  medical  science 
in  all  their  relations  are  taught. — The  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  in  Zane-st.,  above  Seventh,  was  the  first  regularly 
organized  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Its  objects  are  to 
impart  appropriate  instruction,  to  examine  drugs,  and  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  sciences. 

P&ISON& — ^The  Eastern  Penitentiary,  m  the  n.  w.  part  of  the 
city,  is  situated  on  Coates-st.,  w.  of  Broad-st,  and  &  of  Girard 
College.  It  covers  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  in  architecture  resembles  a  baronial 
castle  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of 
strictly  solitary  confinement  in  separate  cells,  and  is  admirably 
calculated  for  the  security,  the  health,  and,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  its. objects,  the  comfort  of  its  occupants. — The  County 
Prison^ sKnated  on  Passyunk  road,  below  Federal-st,  is  a  spacious 
OoChic  building,  presenting  an  imposing  appearance.  It  is  ap- 
.poropriated  to  the  confinement  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  or  those 
who  are  sentenced  for  short  periods.  The  Debtor's  Prison,  ad« 
foiniag  the  above  on  the  north,  is  constructed  of  red  sandi»tc>ue, 
in  a  style  of  massive  Egyptian  arehitecture. — ^The  House  of 
RefugSf  at  the  comer  of  Coates-st  and  Ridge  Road,  near  IhA 
FlHiltentiary,  was  founded  hy  the  benevolence  of  c\\.S3fin&  ol  YVi^^r 

16 
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delphia,  and  is  devoted  to  the  confinement  of  vicious  and  aban«- 
doned  juvenile  offenders  of  both  sexes. — The  House  of  Correct' 
tion,  at  Bush  Hill,  is  used  for  the  confinement  of  disorderiy  per- 
sons, and  such  as  are  charged  with  minor  offences. 

Cemeteries. — The  beautiful  cemetery  of  Laurel  Hill  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ridge  Road,  3^  miles  n.  w.  of  the  city,  and  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  is  elevated  about  90  feet  abbve  the 
river.  It  contains  about  ^  acres,  the  surface  of  which  is  undu- 
lating, prettily  diversified  by  hill  aud  dale,  and  adorned  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  trees.  The  irregularity  of  the  ground,  to- 
gether with  the  foliage,  shrubs,  and  fragrant  flowers,  which  here 
abound — the  finely-sculptured  and  appropriate  monuments — ^with ' 
an  extensive  and  diversified  view — ^make  the  whole  sc6ne  grand' 
aud  impressive  in  a  high  degree.  On  entering  the  gate,  the  first' 
object  that  presents  itself  to  the  gaze  o{  the  visiter,  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  statuary,  representing  Sir  Walter  Scott  conversing  with* 
Old  Mortality,  executed  in  sandstone  by  the  celebrated  Thom. 
The  chapel,  which  is  situated  on  high  ground  to  the  right  of  the  - 
entrance,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  building,  illuminated  by  an  im- 
mense window  of  stained  glass.  Visiters  are  admitted  within  the 
cemetery  by  making  application  at  the  entrance;  those  with 
carriages,  wishing  to  enter  the  enclosure,  must  show  a  ticket: 
from  one  of  the  managers.  The  cars  of  the  Norristown  Rail- 
road will  convey  visiters  to  the  cemetery  and  back,  twice  daily, 
from  their  depot  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Green  sts.  Fartf 
12^  cents. — Monument  Cemetery,  another  beautiful  enclosure,  is 
situated  on  Broad-st.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Lane,  in  the 
north  part  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  State- 
House.  It  was  opened  in  1838,  aud  now  contains  many  hand- 
some tombs. — RonaldaovCa  Cemetery,  in  Shippen-st,  between 
Ninth  and  Tenth,  occupying  an  entire  square,  and  surronnded 
by  an  iron  railing,  is  very  beautiful.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Mr. 
James  Ronaldson,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  who  divided  it 
into  lots,  and  disposed  of  it  for  its  present  purposes.  It  oontaiiv 
a  large  number  of  splendid  tombs,  and  is  adorned  with  a  great 
variety  of  flowers  and  foliage,  whose  fragrance  and  beauty  make 
this  an  attractive,  although  a  mournful  spot 

Flackb  of  Amubkmbmtw — ^Walaut-«tTeet  TKAatre^  on  the 
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DOT  of.  Walnut  and  Ninth  sts.  Arch'Street  Theatre^  in  Arch-si, 
above  Sixth.  Barnum^%  Mitsewn,  an  admirable  place  of  amuse- 
ment, in  Chesnut-street)  comer  of  Seventh.  Admission  26 
cents.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  north  side  of  Chesnut,  between 
Teath  and  Eleventh  sts.  Open  daily,  admission  25  cents.  West's 
Picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  in  Spruce-et.,  between 
Ei^th  and  Ninth  sts.  Admission  25  cents.  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
in  Locust-st  between  Eighth  aud  Ninth  sts.,  for  concerts.  DiOf 
rama,  in  Sausom-sL  above  Eighth.    Admission  25  cents. 

Principal  Hotels. — Washington  House,  in  Chesnut-st.  be> 
tween  Seventh  and  Eighth  sts.  Jones's  Hotel,  Chesnut-st.  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  sts.  Columbia  House,  Chesnut-st  be- 
low Seventh.  United  States  Hotel,  Chesnut-st  between  Fourth 
^d  Fifth.  Merchants*  Hotel,  North  Fourth-st  near  Arch-st 
Congress  Hall,  85  Chesnut,  and  37  South  Third-st  Madison 
House,  39  North  Second-st  above  Market-st  Franklin  House, 
Chesnut-st  above  Second-st  Morris  House,  Temperance  Ho- 
tel, 188  Chesnut-st  Mansion  House,  Third-st  near  Spruce. 
Red  Lion  Hotel,  200  Market-st.  White  Swan  Hotel,  106  Race- 
at,  above  Third.  Indian  Queen,  in  Fourth  above  Chesnut-st 
There  are,  also,  many  other  excellent  houses  here  where  the 
traveller  will  find  every  comfort  and  convenience,  with  moderate 
charges.  Private  boarding-houses,  and  refectorira,  likewise  abound. 

Rates  of  Fare,  as  fixed  by  City  Ordinance. — Hackney  Coaches. — 
For  conveying  one  passenger  from  any  place  east  of  Broad-st.,  to  any 
other  place  east  of  Broad-st.,  within  the  city  limits,  25  cents.  For  con- 
veying one  passenger  from  any  place  west  of  Broad-st.,  to  any  other 
place  west  of  Broad*st.,  within  the  city  limits,  25  cents.  Each  addition- 
al, passenger,  25  cents.  Not  more  IhdJi  four  passengers  to  be  charged  for 
any  one  carriage.  For  conveying  one  passenger  from  any  place  east 
ci  Broad-st.  to  any  place  west  of  Broad-st.,  or  from  any  place  west  of 
sf^  street  to  any  place  east  of  the  same,  within  the  city  limits,  50  cents. 
If  inore  than  one  passenger,  then  for  each  passenger  25  cents.  For 
conveying  one  or  more  passengers  in  any  other  direction,  within  the 
Irmits  of  the  pavement,  for  each  passenger,  per  mile,  25  cents.  For 
oomreying  one  or  more  passengers,  when  a  carriage  is  employed  by  the 
hour,  $1  per  hour. 

Baggage.— YoT  each  trunk  or  other  baggage  placed  Inside,  at  the  own- 
er*s  request,  and  which  would  exclude  a  passenger,  for  each  passenger 
that  might  be  excluded  thereby,  25  cents.    For  each  trunks  &.c.,t\A»L<c«^ 
potiide,  12A  cents.    Baggage  placed  outside  not  lo  pv^^  tcvoxe,  \sl  \2da 
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whole,  than  25  cents.    The  penalty  for  exceeding  the  aboye  charges  is 
a  fine  of  $5. 

CeUu.—For  conveying  one  passenger  from  any  place  east  of  the  centre 
of  Broad-st.,  to  any  other  place  east  of  the  centre  of  firoad-st. ;  or  from 
any  place  west  of  the  centre  of  Broad-st.,  to  any  other  place  west  of  the 
centre  of  Broad-st.,  within  the  city  limits,  25  cents.  Each  additional 
passenger  12^  cents.  For  conveying  one  passenger  from  any  place  east 
of  the  centre  of  Broad-st.,  to  any  other  place  west  of  the  centre  of 
Broad-st. ;  or  from  any  place  west  of  the  centre  of  Broad-st.,  to  any 
other  place  east  of  the  centre  of  Broad-st,,  within  the  city  limits,  37^ 
cents.  Each  additional  passenger  12^  cents.  For  the  use  of  a  cab  by 
the  hour,  within  the  city  limits,  with  one  or  more  passengers,  with  the 
privilege  of  going  from  place  to  place,  and  stopping  as  often  as  may  be 
required,  for  each  and  every  hour  50  cents.  Whenever  a  cab  shall  be 
detained,  except  as  in  the  foregoing  section,  the  owner  or  driver  shall 
be  allowed  per  hour  50  cents.  And  so,  in  proportion,  for  any  part  of  an 
hour  exceeding  ]5  minutes.  For  conveying  one  or  two  persons,  with 
reasonable  baggage,  to  or  from  any  of  the  steamboats  or  railroads,  (ex- 
cept the  Trenton  and  New  York  railroads,)  50  cents :  more  than  two 
persons,  each  25  cents.  For  exceeding  the  above  charges,  or  for  re- 
fusing or  neglecting,  when  unemployed,  to  convey  any  persons  or  their 
baggage  to  any  place  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  ordinance, 
upon  being  applied  to  for  that  purpose,  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  $5. 

Omnibuses  leave  the  Exchange  every  few  minutes  for  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  city,  Faurmount,  Girard  College,  Slc  Fare  6\ 
cents. 

Places  worth  visiting.— Fairwioun^,  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery, 
Girard  College^  Navy  Yard ;  the  Mintj  and  State  House,  both 
of  which  are  iu  Chesuut-st. ;  State  Penitentiary,  Almshouse,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill ;  and  the  various  Market  Houses, 
all  of  which  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

Places  in  the  Vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  &c. — Camden,  a 
city  and  port  of  entry  of  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  Philadelphia.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1831.  Much  of  the  soil  iu  the 
vicinity  is  employed  in  raising  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  always 
find  a  ready  market  in  the  neighboring  city  opposite.  Popola- 
lation  in  1860,  9,618.  Numerous  steam  ferry-boats  keep  up  a 
constant  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Camden. 

A  railroad  extends  from  this  place  to  Woodbury,  the  county 
town  of  Gloucester,  nine  miles.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
1,200,  a  courthouse,  jai\,  cYiwicYieft,  ediwAa,  libraries,  and  many 
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.  Other  institutioDB  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  people. 

KaighfCs  Point,  a  short  distance  below  Camden,  Greenwich 
Pointy  three  miles  below  the  city,  and  Gloticetter  Point,  directly 
opposite,  are  favorite  placra  of  resort  during  the  summer  season. 
Steamboats  run  many  times  daily  from  Philadelphia.  Fare  to 
the  former  place  5  cent9 — to  the  latter,  64  cent8. 

Germantown,  six  miles  n.  of  Philadelphia,  consists  of  one  street 
only,  compactly  built,  and  extending  for  about  four  miles,  in  a 
direction  from  s.  e.  to  n.  w.  A  railroad  and  numerous  stages  af- 
ford a  constant  communication  between  this  place  and  the  city, 
of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  Cars  leave  the  depot  in  Philadelphia, 
corner  of  Ninth  and  Green  sts.,  four  times  daily.  Fare  15  centa, 
Manayunk,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  has  become  a  large  man- 
ufacturing place.  It  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  water 
created  by  the  improvement  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  serves  the 
double  purpcMe  of  rendering  the  stream  navigable,  and  of  supply- 
ing hydraulic  power  to  the  numerous  factories  of  the  village. 

Norristown,  17  miles  from  Philadelphia,  is  the  county  seat  of 
Montgomery.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  place.  A  dam 
built  across  the  river  gives  it  an  inunense  water-power.  The 
town  i9  well  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  plastered,  present- 
ing from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  bright  and  lively  appear- 
ance. From  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  there  is  an  extensive  view 
id  the  fine  scenery  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  cars  of  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Norristown  Railroad  leave  Ninth-st,  comer  of  Green. 
fare  40  cents.  Stages  leave  here  for  Doylestown,  New  Hope, 
and  other  places.     Pop.  in  1850,  6,030. 

Wissahickon  Creek,  a  stream  remarkable  for  its  romantic  and 
beautiful  scenery,  falb  into  the  Schuylkill  about  six  miles  above 
the  city.  It  has  a  regular  succession  of  cascades,  which  in  the 
aggregate  amount  to  about  700  feet.  Its  banks,  for  the  mos^ 
part«  are  elevated  and  precipitous,  covered  with  a  dense  foresi, 
and  diversified  by  moss-covered  rocks  of  every  variety.  The 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Wissahickon  afford  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful rides  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  are  a  great  resort 
for  the  citizens,  picnic  parties,  and  Sunday  BcbooAa. 
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The  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  are  about  four  miles  abore  the 
city,  on  the  river  of  that  uame.  Since  the  erection  of  the  dam 
at  Fairmount,  the  falls  have  almost  disappeared.  From  the  city 
to  the  falls,  however,  is  a  very  pleasant  drive  ;  and  they  might 
be  reached  in  a  return  visit  to  the  Wissahickou. 

The  Schuylkill  Viaduct,  three  miles  n.  w.  from  the  city,  is 
980  feet  in  length,  and  crossed  by  the  Columbia  Railroad.  It 
leads  to  the  foot  of  an  inclined  plane,  2,800  feet  long,  with  an 
ascent  of  187  feet.  The  plane  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  sta- 
tionary engine  at  the  top,  which  conveys  the  cars  from  one  end 
of  the  plane  to  the  other.     It  is  a  pleasant  and  cheap  excursion. 

Cape  May,  an  attractive  watering-place,  and  now  much  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  others,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
New  Jersey.  The  accommodations  here  are  of  the  first  order, 
and  the  beach  is  unsurpassed  as  a  bathing-place.  During  ttie 
summer  season  steamboats  leave  Philadelphia  for  Cape  Muy 
daily.     Fare  $3.00— distance  102  miles. 

Brandy  wine  Springs. — Visiters  to  this  celebrated  watering- 
place  take  the  cars  in  Philadelphia,  which  leave  the  depot,  cor- 
ner of  Eleventh  and  Market  sts.,  twice  daily,  for  Wilmington, 
where  carriages  are  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  Springs. 
Fare  through  $1.00. 

ROUTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA. — (For  the  routes  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  see  page  262.'^ 

Route  from  PniLADELpmA  to  New  York,  (see  Map  Na  23, 
and  also  the  description  of  routes  from  New  York  to  Philadel- 
phia.)— During  the  present  season  there  will  he  Jive  daily  lines 
in  operation  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  leaving  at 
6  A.  H.,  9  A.  M.,  10  a.  m.,  4  p.  M.,  and  5  p.  m.  By  the  Jirst  and  third 
lines  passengers  are  taken  over  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail- 
road to  Amboy,  and  are  thence  conveyed  by  steamer  to  Ne"W 
York.  Time  6  hours.  Fare  $3.00.  By  the  second  and  tuw  last 
lines,  passengers  leave  from  the  foot  of  Walnut-street,  in  the 
steamboat  New  Philadelphia,  for  Taconey  ;  thence  by  railroad, 
via  CornioellSy  Bristol^  Morrisville^  TVenton,  Princeton^  Neui 
Brunsmcky  Elizabetktowny  Neioarfc*  Jersey  City;   and  arrive 
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-at  New  York  (by  the  line  ieavmg  at  9)  at  1  o'clock,  in  time  for 
the  North  and  East  River  boats.     Fare  $3.00. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Harrisburo  and  Pittsburg,  and  in- 
termediate  places,  (see  page  255.) 

From  Philadelphia  to  Pottsville,  &.C.,  (see  pa^e  248.) 

From  Philadelphia  to  Bethlehem,  Mauch  Chunk,  &c.  Slc, 
— Stage  1  nes  leave  Philadelphia  from  the  office,  106  Race-st., 
daily,  for  Allentown  and  Bethlehem,  52  miles.  Fare  $2.50  ;  for 
Easton,  56  miles,  $2.50 ;  for  Mauch  Chuuk,  77  miles,  $4.00. 
(For  the  location  of  the  above  places,  situated  n.  atid  n.  w.  from 
Philadelphia,  see  Map  No.  23.) 

Allentown,  Pa.,  the  county -seat  of  Lehigh,  is  situated  a  short 
distance  w.  from  the  Lehigh  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jordan 
and  Little  Lehigh  creeks.  It  is  built  upon  high  ground,  and  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  neighboring  country.  Pop.  about  3,300. 
It  contains  a  handsome  courthouse,  several  churches  of  diiFerent 
denominations,  academies,  and  libraries.  It  has  also  handsome 
water- works,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  by  which  means  spring- 
water  is  raised  to  the  height  of  160  feet,  and  thence  distributed 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  The  mineral  springs  here  are  highly 
prized  by  those  who  have  tried  the  efficacy  of  their  waters  A 
visat  to  *'  Big  Rock,"  1,000  feet  in  elevation,  a  short  distance  from 
the  village,  will  amply  repay  the  tourist,  by  the  extent  and  rich- 
ness of  the  scene  there  spread  out  before  him  in  every  direction. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  occupies  an  elevated  site  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lehigh,  at  the  mouth  of  Monokicy  creek.  It  is  the  principal 
seat  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians,  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  originally  settled  under  Count  Zinzendorf,  in  1741.  The 
Tillage  contains  a  large  stone  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  142 
feet  long  and  68  wide,  and  capable  of  seating  2,000  persons. 
From  the  centre  rises  a  tower,  surmounted  by  an  elegant  dome. 
The  society  is  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
their  love  of  music,  which  is  used  not  only  in  their  religious  ser- 
vices, but  in  the  burial  of  their  dead.  Bethlehem  is  also  distin- 
guished for  an  excellent  boarding-school  for  young  ladies,  founded 
in  1788,  which  has  on  an  average  70  pupils. 

Nazareth,  aiother  pretty  Moravian  village,  is  situated  ten 
niDes  N.  from  B  Jthlehem,  and  seven  miles  N.  w.  iIom.'El«J^^iQitL^  ^"Oi 
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the  turnpike  road  to  Wilkesbarre.  It  contains  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing school  for  boy& — (For  Easton,  and  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
Water  Gaps,  see  page  223.) 

Mauch  Chunk,  seat  of  justice  of  Carbon  county,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  I/>!high,  at  the  confluence  of  that  stream 
with  Mauch  Chunk  creek.  It  occupies  a  space  in  a  narrow  and 
romantic  glen  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  and  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  1,000  feet  in  elevation.  "  The 
face  of  these  mouutaius,  although  covered  with  fragments  of 
rocks,  and  displaying  in  many  places  huge  beetling  precipices,  is 
clothed  in  summer  with  verdaut  trees  and  shrubs,  obscuring  the 
rough  surface  of  the  mountain,  and  forming  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  white  buildings  clustered  beneath  its  shade." 


THE  PHILADELPHIA,  READma,  AND  POTTSVILLE 
RAILROAD.    (See  Maps  Nos.  23  and  25.) 

This  road  extends  from  the  edge  of  the  coal  formation  in 
Schuylkill  county,  at  Mt.  Carbon,  one  mile  south  of  Pottsville,  to 
the  Delaware  at  Richmond,  3^  miles  above  Philadelphia.  In 
Schuylkill  county,  it  connects  du-ectly  with  four  lateral  roads 
running  to  coal  mines.  It  joins  the  Norristown  road  at  Conshe- 
hocken,  and  the  Columbia  road  at  Schuylkill  Falls.  By  these  it 
is  immediately  connected  witli  the  city.  In  Jan.  1842,  the  road 
was  opened  through  to  Mt.  Carbon,  within  a  mile  of  Pottsville. 
There  are  three  tunnels,  of  962,  1,600,  and  1,934  feet,  excavated 
through  solid  rock,  and  arched ;  and  one  under  the  Norristown 
Railroad,  of  172  feet.  On  its  whole  length,  there  are  18  stone, 
9  iron,  and  1 7  wooden  bridges,  over  road,  ravines,  and  water ; 
total  length,  8,016  feet,  of  which  3,693  ft  are  stone,  367  iron,  and 
3,956  wood.     The  entire  cost  (94  miles)  is  placed  at  $16,000,000. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Reading  and  Pottsville. — The  depot 
is  in  Broad,  corner  of  Vine-st  The  following  are  the  stopping- 
places,  with  distances  and  fares :  From  Philadelphia  to  Manyunk, 
7  miles,  25  cents  ;  to  Norristoion,  17,  40  cents;  to  Valley  Forge, 
23,  80  cents;  to  Fhcenixville,  27,  $1,00;  to  PoHatovm,  40, 
$1,60;  to  Doiiglassrville,  44,  $1,75;  to  Reading,  58,  $2,25; 
to  Mohraville,  67,  $2,60-,  to  HomWrg,  U,  %^5i^N  ^  Pert 
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Cl:nton,  78,  $3.00  ;  to  Orwigsburg,  86,  Schuylkill  Haven,  89, 
$3.40  ;  to  Pottsville,  94,  $3.50. 

Valley  Forge,  a  place  of  much  interest  in  American  history, 
is  where  Gen.  Washington  established  his  head-quarters  during 
the  winter  of  1777.  The  house,  which  is  still  standing,  is  near 
the  railroad,  from  vi  hich  it  can  be  seen. 

Pottstown  is  prettily  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. The  houses,  which  are  built  principally  upon  one  broad 
street,  are  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and  elegant  shade-trees. 
The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  hills  is  very  fine,  especially  in  the 
fall  of  .the  year,  when  the  foliage  is  tinged  with  a  variety  of  rich 
autumnal  tints.  The  Reading  Railroad  passes  through  one  of 
its  streets,  and  crosses  the  Manatawny  on  a  lattice  bridge,  1,071 
feet  in  length. 

Reading,  the  capital  of  Berks  county,  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  iSchuylkill,  and  is  built  on  gently  rising  ground,  with  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  ridge  of  hills  on  the  other.  It  contains  a  new 
and  handsome  courthouse,  a  jail,  15  churches,  upwards  of  30  ho- 
tels and  taverns,  several  manufactories  of  iron,  brass  foundries, 
locomotive  engine  shops,  &c.  &c.     Population  about  12,000. 

Port  Clinton,  a  small  but  thriving  village,  is  situated  in 
Schuylkill  county,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  river. 
It  is  indebted  for  its  growth  to  the  shipment  of  coal  over  the  rail- 
road from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamaqua,  12  miles  dis- 
tant 

Schuylkill  Haven  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, amidst  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery.  The  West 
Branch  Railroad,  running  from  the  coal  mines,  unites  here  with 
the  Schuylkill  navigation.  The  transhipment  of  coal  is  the  busi- 
ness from  which  the  town  chiefly  derives  support. 

Pottsville  is  situated  on  the  edges  of  the  coal  basin,  in  the  gap 
by  which  the  Schuylkill  breaks  through  Sharp's  mountain.  It  is 
noted  for  its  rapid  growth,  being  a  great  mart  for  the  coal  trade  ; 
it  contains  a  splendid  Catholic  cathedral,  and  an  elegant  Episco- 
pal church,  both  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  has  other  churches 
of  different  denominations,  a  spacious  town-hall,  several  ex- 
cellent hotels,  a  furnace  for  making  iron,  forge  and  rollinor  mills, 
a  foundry,  a  steam-engine  factory,  &c.  Pop.  \tv  \%^^^,^^^. 
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A  visit  to  the  coal  region  of  PennsylvaDia  fonos  a  very  agretoa* 
ble  summer  excursion  ;  whilst  the  fine  and  varied  scenery,  and 
the  pure  mountain  air,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pleasingr  and 
healthful.  The  accommodations  for  travellers  at  Pottsville  and 
other  places  here,  are  ample.  An  excursion  to  the  colliery  of 
Messrs.  Potts  and  Bannon  will  be  found  very  interesting.  It  » 
the  deepest  in  this  region,  and  is  known  as  Guinea  Hill,  or  Black 
Mine. 

*'  The  depth  of  the  slope  is  400  feet,  which,  at  an  inclination  of  40  de- 
grees,  would  give  a  perpendicular  depth  of  252  feet  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  colliery  is  worked  with  two  steam-engines— one  of 
50  horse  power,  and  the  other  of  20 ;  the  former  is  used  in  pumping  tJie 
water  which  accumulates  in  the  mines,  and  the  latter  in  hoisting  the 
cual  in  cars  to  the  mouth  of  the  slope.  The  pump  used  in  the  colliery 
is  of  cast-iron,  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  extends  the  entire  depth  of 
the  slope— 400  feet.  The  column  of  water  brought  up  by  the  engine,  at 
each  lift  of  the  pump,  is  equal  in  weight  to  about  8^  tons.  At  the  deptii 
of  200  feet  of  this  slope,  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  270  feet  s.  to  the  Tun- 
nel vein,  and  210  n.  to  the  Lawton  vein— both  through  solid  rock.  As 
the  visiter  leaves  the  slope,  and  finds  himself,  lantern  in  hand,  groping 
his  way  through  the  gangway  into  the  heart  of  the  mine,  he  is  bewil* 
dered  and  startled,  as  the  almost  indistinct  masses  of  coal,  slate,  dirt,  &c., 
fashion  themselves  into  something  bordering  upon  a  dark,  dusky,  and 
even  forbidding  outline.  It  seems  as  if  you  had  fallen  upon  a  subterra- 
nean city,  buried  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  the  illusion 
is  still  further  heightened  by  observing  workmen  busily  engaged,  appdr- 
rently  in  excavating  the  ruins." 

From  Pottsville  travellers  can  proceed  by  stage  to  Northwoot* 
berlaud,  Danville,  Catawissa,  Mauch  Chunk,  Wilkesbarre,  &4S* 
Passengers  leaving  Philadelphia  for  either  of  these  places,  ot 
others  in  this  vicinity,  should  apply  for  seats,  or  information,  at 
106  Race-st,  or  at  the  depot,  corner  of  Broad  and  Vine  sts. 

Wilkesbarre  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  mi 
a  plam  elevated  about  20  feet  above  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a 
well-built  rural  village,  with  a  population  of  about  3,000.  Tti^ 
valley,  famous  in  story  and  song,  is  rich  in  soil  and  the  beat  agrif 
cultural  productions,  and  in  fertility  and  beauty  is  unrivalled.  IH 
historical  associations  are  replete  with  thrilliog  interest.  A  rail- 
road,  20  miles  long,  unites  Wilkesbarre  with  the  Lehigh  river  and 
canal  at  White  Haven.  (For  the  country  ncrth  of  Wilkeabaiio 
see  Map  No.  17.) 
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Smnbury,  (see  Map  No.  25,)  the  county  seat  of  Northanipton, 
ii  ntuated  on  a  broad  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  Shamokin  creek.  Its  site  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  from  the  high  hills  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
there  is  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Sus- 
qnehanna.  The  Sunburyf  DanvilUf  and  Pottsville  Railroad 
wascommenced  about  the  year  1833 :  a  few  miles  of  the  eastern 
end  were  opened  for  use  in  1834 ;  but  on  account  of  the  connec' 
tion  not  being  completed,  and  the  inconvenient  inclined  planes  at 
that  end  of  the  road,  its  use  was  abandoned,  and  it  was  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay.  The  western  division  has  been  completed  for 
19  miles,  from  Sunbury  to  the  Shamokin  mines,  and  is  now  in 
successful  use  for  the  transportation  of  coal.  The  length  of  the 
load  from  Sunbury  to  Pottsville  is  44^  miles ;  and  including  the 
Ivanch  to  Danville,  the  entire  length  is  51^  miles.  The  late 
Stephen  Girard  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  this  road.  From 
this  place  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  will  extend  to  Erie, 
oa  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Surveys  of  this  road  were  made 
in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  under  the  direction  of  Edward  Mil- 
ler,  Esq. 

Willianuport,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Lycoming  county,  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  an  elevated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  have  some  pretensions  to  ar- 
chitectural beauty.  The  public  square,  on  which  stands  the 
courthouse,  is  shaded  with  trees,  and  enclosed  with  an  iron  tail- 
ing. Several  of  the  churches  are  surmounted  with  gracefnl 
&paeB  and  cupolas,  which  form  conspicuous  objects  amid  the  rich 
surrounding  scenery.  The  hotels  are  spacious,  and  abound  in 
•very  comfort,  and  the  charges  are  reasonable.  The  United 
States  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  held  al- 
tsmately  here  and  at  Pittsburg.  The  West  Branch  Canal  passes 
through  the  town.  The  Williamsport  and  Elmira  Railroad  has 
bsen  finished  as  far  as  Ralston,  26  miles  from  this  pkice,  (see 
Map  Na  17.)  The  whole  length  of  the  road  is  74  miles,  and 
when  completed  it  will  open  an  important  route  for  travel,  and 
the  transportation  of  coal,  iron,  and  agricultuntl  prodndts 
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THE  OOLUMBIA  RAILROAD.— This  road  extends  from  Phil- 
adelphia to  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Columbia,  82  miles.  In 
April,  1834,  a  single  track  was  completed  throughout,  aad  in 
Oct  1834,  both  tracks  were  opened  for  public  use.  Cost  c£  cQft> 
struction,  $4,204,960.  Formerly,  at  Columbia,  there  was  an 
inclined  plane  1,800  feet  in  length,  and  90  in  height ;  but  this 
dispensed  with  in  1839,  by  completing  a  cirouitons  route  of 
miles,  with  a  grade  of  30  feet  to  the  mile.  There  is  an  incIiBed 
plane  on  this  road  after  crossing  the  Schuylkill  from  Philadelphia, 
the  removal  of  which  is  contemplated  by  the  company.  The 
West  Chester  Branch  road  extends  from  the  Columbia,  at  PaoUt 
to  West  Chester,  seven  miles. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  (see  Maps  Nos.  23  and  95.) 
— Cars  leave  the  depot,  274  Market-st,  for  PooZt,  21  miles, /arr 
75  cents;  Dowmngstowny  33,  $1.00;  Coaisville,  40,  $1.12; 
Parksburgf  45,  $1.25  ;  Lancaster,  70,  $2.00 ;  Columbia,  82, 
$2.37^. 

Columbia,  Pa.,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SusquehanH 
na,  28  miles  below  Harrisburg,  and  12  west  of  Lancaster.  A  part 
of  the  town  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  gently  from 
the  river,  and  the  business  part  of  the  town  lies  along  the  level 
bank  of  the  river.  The  scenery  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  is 
highly  pleasing.  The  broad  river  studded  with  numerous  islands 
and  rocks,  crossed  by  a  long  and  splendid  bridge,  and  bounded 
on  every  side  by  lofty  hills,  presents  one  of  the  finest  landscapes 
in  Pennsylvania.  The  junction  here  of  the  state  railroad  frmn 
Philadelphia  with  the  main  line  of  the  canal,  the  railroad  to  York, 
and  the  Tide-water  Canal  to  Maryland,  renders  Colombia  a  busy 
place.  The  main  current  of  travel  which  formerly  passed 
through  here,  has  been  diverted  by  the  construction  of  the  Hoi* . 
risbui^  and  Lancaster  Railroad ;  but  the  emigrant  travel  s^ 
goes  by  way  of  Columbia.  A  fine  bridge  crosses  the  Susquehan-*. 
na,  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  cost  of  its  construction  wa»: 
$231,771.  It  was  erected  by  a  company  in  1814,  the  sti^e  h«v<< 
ing  an  interest  in  it  to  the  amount  of  $90,000.    Pop.  4,340. 

Thb  York  and  Wrightsville  Railroad,  (see  Map  No.  SS.)**- 
This  short  branch  of  12  miles  unites  the  Columbia  with  the  rail*' . 
toad  from  York  to  Baltimore.    Coei  of  constmotion,  $350,000. .  > 
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York,  Pa.)  the  capital  of  York  coanty,  is  situated  on  the  banks 
df  Codwus  creek,  11  miles  from  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  a  thri> 
Mng  place  surrounded  by  a  well -cultivated  country,  and  contains 
flDme  handsome  public  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  is  the 
•lioiirthouse,  built  of  granite,  and  resembling  a  Grecian  temple, 
.greeted  in  1842,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  Besides  this,  and  the 
4lllier  public  edifices  usual  in  a  county  town,  it  has  10  churches,- 
^•ome  of  which  are  adorned  with  tall  spires,  noted  for  their  archi- 
tectoral  elegance.  The  chief  trade  of  York  and  the  surroundmg 
-eonntry  is  transacted  with  Baltimore.  From  York  passengers 
ean  proceed  by  the  raihroad  to  Baltimore,  57  miles.    Fare  $1.50. 

THE  HARRISBURa  AND  LANOASTER  RAILROAD,  {Me 
Map  No.  25.) — This  road,  which  forms  a  connection  with  the 
Colurobia  Railroad  at  Lancaster,  is  36  miles  long.  It  was  open- 
6d  m  1837,  and  cost  $850,000. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  and  Harrisburo. — Cars 
leave  the  depot,  274  Market-st.,  and  thence  proceed  over  the 
Cdimibia  Railroad  to  Lancaster,  (see  page  252 ;)  from  thence  to 
Harrisburg.  Fare  to  Lancaster,  $2.00,  and  through  to  Harris- 
Mil^,  $3.50. 
-  I/aneaeteTf  Pa.,  the  county-seat  of  Lancaster,  occupies  an 
elevated  site  near  the  right  bank  of  Conestoga  creek,  70  miles  w. 
fivm  Philadelphia,  37  s.  e.  from  Harrisburg,  and  12  e.  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Columbia.  The  streets,  laid  off  at  right  angles,  are 
paved  and  lighted ;  and  the  houses,  generally  of  brick,  are  well 
btiilt.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  an  artificial  basm  and 
**H^ater-work8.'*  Stores,  taverns,  and  shops,  abound  in  every 
qftaiter ;  railroad-cars,  stages,  canal-boats,  and  wagons,  are  con- 
stantly arriving  and  departing  :  and  the  bustle  and  confusion  at 
tknes  are  very  great.  The  Conestoga  Navigation  is  a  series  of 
9  locks  and  slack  water  pools,  18  miles  in  length,  from  Lancaster 
te  StSe  Harbor,  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cone-] 
stoga.  By  means  of  the  Tide-water  Canal  to  Port  Deposit,  a 
navigable  communication  is  opened  to  B&ltimore.    Pop.  12,382. 

Harrisburg,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Dauphin  county,  occupies  a  commandmg  site  onlbA 
left  bank  of  the  Snsquehannai  a  shoit  distance  a>aQV«  ^^hxcsqScl 
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of  Paxton  creek.  "  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile  Kitta- 
thiny  valley,  and  looking  out  upon  some  of  the  most  magnificent 
scenery  in  the  world, — with  splendid  bridges  spanning  the  broad 
liyer,  and  riiaded  walks  along  its  banks, — with  canals,  railroads^ 
and  turnpikes,  radiating  from  it  in  all  directions, — ^with  a  highly 
intelligent  resident  population,  and  the  annual  presence  of  a 
transient  population  comprising  the  highest  talent  in  the  state,^- 
Harrisburg  has  great  and  varied  attractions  to  tempt  the  residen  g 
the  politician,  the  trader,  and  the  stranger  who  comes  only  to 
observe  and  admire."  Fop.  in  1850,  8,1*73. 

THE  OUMBERLAND  VALLEY  RAILROAD,  (see  Map  Now 
25.) — This  road  extends  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersborg,  56 
miles ;  it  was  completed  in  1838,  at  a  cost  of  $650,000.  The 
railroad  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Harrisburg,  over 
which  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  is  carried,  is  an  immense 
structure,  3,992  feet  in  length.  It  has  23  spans  averaging  173 
feet,  and  two  arched  viaducts,  one  53  and  the  other  84  feet  long. 
There  are  two  carriage-ways,  above  which,  immediately  under 
the  roof,  is  the  railway  track.  Its  entire  cost  exceeded  $95,000. 
From  Harrisburg  to  Mechanicsburg,  12  miles,  50  cents ;  to  Car^ 
lisle,  22,  87^  cents;  to  Newville,  34,  $1^5;  to  Shippenahurg^ 
45,  $1.50 ;  and  to  Chambersburg,  56,  $2.00. 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  situated  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  128  milefl 
w.  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  an  ancient  and  flourishing  town« 
with  wide  streets,  and  a  spacious  public  square  in  the  centre. 
The  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  passes  through  its  principal 
street  About  4  miles  n.  are  the  Carlisle  Springs,  situated  in  a 
healthy  and  retired  spot,  surrounded  with  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
Blue  Mountain.    The  accommodations  for  visiters  are  very  good. 

Shippensburg,  a  brisk  little  place,  through  which  passes  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  and  a  turnpike,  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  w.  end  of  Cumberland  county.  It  contains  about  1,000 
inhabitants. 

Chambersburg,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  m 
the  state,  and  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Falling 
Spring  and  Conecocheague  creeks,  162  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Tbe  eoiuthouse  is  a  Vkandaoine  Vnvck  WvVdin^,  erected  in  1843 
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.intfaian  Ionic  colouoade,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola.    It  con* 
tfauM  also  a  jail,  several  churches,  an  academy,  a  banking-house, 
iand  a  masonic  hall ;  the  two  latter  are  structures  of  a  superior 
jorder.    The  surrounding  country,  which  is  very  healthy,  is  also 
yof  great  fertility,  and  in  a  high  state  of  improvement    The  con- 
,0tant  arrival  of  passengers  by  the  raihroad  from  the  e.,  going  w. 
,U>  Pittsburg  by  stage,  or  passing  through  on  their  way  down 
from  that  place,  imparts  to  Chambersburg  a  scene  of  great  ac- 
tivity.   Population  3,327. 

THE  FRANKLIN  RAILROAD  joins  here  with  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad,  and  extends  from  thence  through  Greencastle 
to  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  22  miles.     It  was  opened  in  1839, 
'and  cost  $225,000.    The  travel  over  it  is  of  very  little  account 


'OlEUkin)^  ROUTES  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  TO  PITTSBXTRa 
AND  TSQ  WEST. — The  traveller  for  Pittsburg  and  the  West 
will  take  the  cars  in  Philadelphia  at  Penn  Square  and  Market- 
st.,  and  proceed  by  the  Columbia  Railroad  to  its  intersection 
with  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  is  now  rapidly 
progressing  towards  Pittsburg.  The  cars  are  of  the  most  com- 
fortable description,  being  supplied  with  high-back  cushioned 
seats,  affording  the  traveller  a  comfortable  sleep  while  pursuing 
his  journey  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  per  hour. 
'  It<ynte. — From  Philadelphia  to  Whitehall,  11;  Paoliy  21; 
fDotDningtoum,  83 ;  Coatesville,  41 ;  Parkaburg,  46 ;  Kinaef's, 
*65  ;  Lancaster f  70 ;  Mount  Joy^  88 ;  Middletown,  98  ;  Harris- 
BURO,  107;  Aquediictf  125;  Miller atowny  140;  MexicOy  159; 
Miffiny  164;  Letoistown,  176;  McVeytoiony  188;  Huntingdon^ 
212 ;  Tyrone,  230 ;  Altona,  244 ;  Hollidaysburg,  250 ;  Johnstown, 
.289 ;  by  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  Laurel  Hill  Gap,  296 ; 
Jjoekpori,  306;  Chesnut  Hill,  Sll;  Blairsville,  319;  Leech- 
^hurg,  357 ;  Freeport,  362  ;  Sharpsburg,  387 ;  Pittsburg,  394. 

From  Hollidaysburg  passengers  may  take  the  stage  routes  as 
follows:  io  Eben^burg,  16  miles;  Armagh,  19;  Blairsville,  13; 
^ew  Alexandria,  10;  Salem,  10;  Murraysville,  4;  Wilkins- 
burg,  12;  Pittsburg,  8:  total,  92  miles;  from  Philadftl^U^s ^^"^ 
miles.    Time  86  hours.    Fare,  llO.OO. 
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ADother  route  frotn  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  is  hy  the  Psnn- 
Bjlyama  Canal  and  the  Portage  Raikoad,  (see  Maps  Nos.  26 
and  27.)  At  Harrisburg  we  take  the  canal-boat,  and  proceed 
along  the  e.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  Port  Dauphin,  or 
Lyon,  7^  miles,  and  in  16  miles  reach  Duneavkf  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata  river ;  thence,  proceeding  to  Newport,  26 
miles ;  to  Millerstown,  34 ;  Mexico,  46  ;  Mifflintoten,  50 ;  Levfi»- 
town,  64 ;  Wayneshurg,  78 ;  Huntingdon,  107 ;  Petersburg, 
114;  Alexandria,  121;  Williamsburg,  134;  Frankstown,  144; 
Hollidayshurg,  147.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  termination 
of  the  canal  route  on  the  e.  side  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  find 
ourselves  at  an  elevation  of  913  feet  above  tide- water  in  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia ;  having,  in  our  course  over  the  canal, 
passed  through  112  locks,  and  over  33  aqueducts.  This  is  also 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Alleghany  Portage  Railroad,  at 
which  place  our  conveyance  over  the  mountains  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  railroad,  (a  description  of  which  we  append  to 
this  article.) 

THE  ALLEGHANY  PORTAGE  RAILROAD.— (See  Map  No.  27.) 
— ^This  short  road  is  39 j^^^  miles  iu  length;  it  commences  at 
Holiidaysburg,  and  crosses  the  mouutain  at  Blair's  Gap  Summit, 
and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh  to  Johnstown,  over- 
coming iu  ascent  and  descent  au  aggregate  of  2,570  feet,  1,398 
of  which  are  on  the  eastern,  and  1,172  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountain.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  of  the  ascent  and 
descent  have  been  overcome  by  ten  inclined  planes,  lifting  from 
130  to  307  feet,  and  varying  iu  inclination  between  4^  and  5| 
degrees.  On  this  line  there  is  a  tunnel  870  feet  long  and  20  feet 
high,  cut  through  the  Staple  Bend  Mountain  of  the  Conemaugh. 
There  are  also  four  extensive  viaducts,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  over  the  Horse-Shoe  Bend :  it  is  a  semicircular  arch  of  80 
feet  span,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  The  cars  are  elevated 
by  stationary  steam-engines  at  the  head  of  each  plane  ;  and  on 
the  intervening  places  locomotives  and  horses  are  used.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  the  road,  with  every  appurtenance  included,  was 
1(1,850,000.  It  was  opened  in  1834,  and  its  greatest  elevatioo 
above  tidewater  at  Philadelphia  is  2,700  feet 
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Haviag  arrived  at  Johnstown,  and  beingr  ttill  at  a  great  ele  vatiou 
above  tidewater,  we  again  resume  our  route  by  the  descent  over 
the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  (see  Map  No.  27,) 
find  in  seven  miles  reach  Laurel  HUl  Oap;  Lockport,  18; 
Blairaville,  29  ;  Livermore,  40  ;  Salzburg,  48 ;  Port  Johnson, 
SO ;  Warrentown,  60 ;  Leechhurg,  70 ;  Aqueduct,  73  ;  Freepori, 
75  ;  and  in  32  miles  forther  we  reach  Pittsburg,  107  miles  from 
Johnstown.  Here  crossing  the  Alleghany  river  over  a  splendid 
aqueduct,  and  by  a  tunnel  made  through  the  hill  back  of  the 
town,  the  road  reaches  the  Mouongahela,  and  connects  with  the 
navigation  on  the  western  waters. — Recapitulation  of  the  route  . 
first,  by  railroad  to  Harrisburg,  107  miles ;  thence  by  the  east 
em  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  147  ;  from  Hollidaysburg 
to  Johnstown  by  railroad,  39  miles ;  theuce  by  the  western  di 
vision  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  to  Pittsburg,  107  miles.  Total, 
899  miles.  The  time  of  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
by  railroad  and  stage  lines,  has  been  reduced  to  ^Atr^^-<ia;Aot<r<, 
and  by  railroads  and  packets  to  forty-six  hours. 


PITTSBURGK 


This  city,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Alleghany  county,  is  situated 
in  N.  Lat  40°  26'  25",  and  in  W.  Long.  79°  59' ;  348  miles  from 
Philadelphia ;  107  w.  n.  w.  Harrisburg ;  and  292  n.  w.  Baltimore', 
rts  population  in  1810  was  4,768  ;  in  1820,  7,250  ;  in  1830,  in- 
4duding  Alleghany  and  the  suburbs,  21,912  ;  in  1840,  38,931 ; 
and  in  1850,  including  the  environs  within  a  circuit  of  five  miles, 
it  is  stated  to  amount  to  100,000. 

Pittsburg  is  situated  in  a  district  rich  in  mineral  resources. 
Nature  has  bestowed  its  richest  gifts  upon  this  region  ;  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  people  has  been  directed  to  the  development  of 
its  resources,  with  an  energy  and  success  seldom  paralleled.  The 
city  of  Pittsburg  enjoys,  from  its  situation,  admirable  commercial 
facilities,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  western  states ;  while  its  vicinity  to  inexhaustible  iron 
and  coal  mines,  has  raised  it  to  great  distinction  as  a  manufactu» 
ring  place. 
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The  oilf  woa  faid  ant  iq  1765,  oa  the  site  of  Fort  Du  i)u««ie, 
nibri-queally  chfln^d  to  Fort  Pitt.  Itia  Bitustodoa  a  triangolai 
puiut,  at  [Kb  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  MoooogahBU 
ri»e™,  which  here  form  the  Ohio.  Piltaburg  le  conoected  with 
()>e  leu  bank  of  the  Monongahela  by  a  bndge  I.SQO  feet  long, 
which  wag  errcted  at  a  cost  of  $10-2,000.  Fuur  bridge*  cma 
th«  Alleghany  river,  coniiecling  Pilteburg  with  Alleghany  city. 

The  moel  prominent  of  the  public  buildlnga  ia  ths  Caurlhmt, 
ou  Grgni'e  Mill,  an  emiaencc:  about  a  miif  back  of  the  city.     U 

an  ''ilriiBive  view  of  the  three  rivers,  and  of  the  toucaB  and  fiU 
Iagi«  for  miles  around.  It  in  Hi5  feet  long  by  100  broad,  and 
■urrnoniilrd  by  a  dome  37  feet  In  diameter  at  the  basn.  Thera 
ia  alr<a  a  nplendid  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  Granl'a  Hill.  The 
Wr.titrn  Uiiivfriily  of  Pefln»y(ronin,  which  commeuced  opera- 
tiaui  as  B  course  iu  18?L>,  is  loculrd  near  GraDt'e  Hill.  Th* 
Third  Prtsbylerba  Church  is  au  atlraclivB  edifice.  Some  oflha 
hotFln  here,  aa  u!~a  tha  banki,  ara  splendid  buildinga:  in  partien- 
tar,  (he  Eiehiingf  Haiti  and  the  M'novgaktla  Hoate,  are  largo 
and  impanng  Btruclutea.  There  is  here  a  museum,  which,  besidsi 
other  HtirscliDuB,  conlains  many  aboriginal  curioailieo.  Then 
are  iu  Pittsburg  about  40  churches,  several  banka  and  iDMifaiWB 
B,  and  a  bank  for  aav  inga, 
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The  dty  is  sai^Iied  with  water  of  a  fine  quality  derived  from 
the  AUeghftoy.  The  water  is  raised  by  steam  116  feet  to  a 
reservoir  11  feet  deep,  on  Grant's  Hill,  which  contains  about 
1,000,000  gallons,  and  is  thence  distributed  over  the  city  in  iron 
pipes.  Gas  is  used  for  lighting  the  city :  for  this  purpose  the 
Utuminous  coal,  which  abounds  in  the  vicinity,  affi>rds  great  fa- 
cilities, and  at  comparatively  trifling  cost 

There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  which, 
ts  they  may  be  considered  parts  of  one  great  manufacturing  and 
commercial  city,  are  entitled  to  a  notice  here.  Alleghany  City, 
opposite  to  Pittsburg,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  is 
the  most  important  of  them.  The  elegant  residences  of  many 
persons  doing  business  in  Pittsburg,  may  be  seen  here,  occupying 
commanding  situations.  Here  is  located  the  Western  Theologu 
rat  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  an  institution  found- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  in  1825,  and  established  in  this  town 
in  1827.  Situated  on  a  lofty,  insulated  ridge  100  feet  above  tho 
Alleghany,  it  affords  a  magnificent  prospect  Tliere  are  6,000 
vols,  in  its  library.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Church,  established  in  1826,  and  the  Alleghany  The- 
ological  Institute,  organized  in  1840  by  the  Synod  of  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church,  are  also  located  here.  The  Western 
Penitentiary  is  an  immense  building  in  the  ancient  Norman 
style,  situated  on  a  plain  ou  the  western  border  of  Alleghany  City. 
It  was  completed  in  1827,  at  a  cost  of  $183,000.  The  United 
States  Arsenal  is  located  at  Lawreuceville,  a  small  but  pretty 
village  two  and  a  half  miles  above  Pittsburg,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Alleghany  river. 

Birmingham  is  another  considerable  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  lying 
about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  a  bridge  1,500 
feet  long,  and  by  a  ferry.  It  has  important  manufactorif«  of 
glass  and  iron. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  extensive  manufactories  as  being  in  Pitts- 
burg, though  they  are  not  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper,  but 
are  distributed  over  a  circle  of  five  miles  radius  from  the  court" 
house  on  Grant's  Hill.     This  space  includes  the  cities  of  Pitts 
burg  and  Alleghany,  the  boroughs  of  Birmingham  MkdliOc'Nx^tic^^ 
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■fille,  and  a  number  of  towns  and  villages,  the  raaiiiifaetHri|^ 
establishments  in  which  have  their  warehooses  in  Fittsbiirg^  hnd 
may  consequently  be  deemed,  from  the  close  connection  of  their 
general  interests  and  business  operations,  a  part  of  the  city. 
There  are  within  the  above  compass  about  80  places  of  religioai 
worship,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  100,000. 

The  stranger  in  Pittsburg  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  ioBtmp- 
iiou  by  a  visit  to  some  of  its  great  manufacturing  establishments, 
particularly  those  of  glass  and  iron.  During  the  sommer  season 
•Pittsburg  is  an  immense  thoroughfare,  large  numbers  of  travel- 
lers and  emigrants  passing  througli  it  on  their  way  westwaid. 
The  importance  of  this  city  will  be  greatly  increased  by  its  moM 
intimate  connection  with  its  sister  city,  on  the  completion  of  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  n^ 
construction ;  and  also  by  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  Cleve- 
land,  on  Lake  Erie.    (For  routes  from  Pittsburg,  see  page  395.) 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 

The  construction  of  this  road  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  Philadelphia,  and  the  state  generally.  Its  completion  will  add 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  that  city.  Extending  from  Harrisboi^, 
(being  a  continuation  of  the  railroad  already  in  use  from  Phila- 
delphia to  that  city,)  it  will  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  state 
to  Pittsburg,  there  uniting  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  West 

.  The  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  a  continuation  from 
Pittsburg  of  the  Pennsylvania  road ;  it  will  pass  through  Ohio^ 
and  unite  with  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaiue  road,  and 
finally  with  another  running  to  St.  Louis. 

The  following  links  of  railroad  will  connect  Philadelphia  with 
the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  which,  on  its  com- 
pletion, will  be  the  greatest  line  of  railroads  in  the  country. 
From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  358  miles ;  from  Pittsburg  to 
the  Indiana  line,  300  miles ;  from  the  Indiana  line,  through  In- 
dianapolis, to  Terre  Haute,  150  miles;  from  Terre  Haute  to 
St.  Louis,  160  miles ;  and  from  St.  Louis  to  Independence,  800 
miles ;  making  1,268  nuVea  oi  T8A\xo«id,  already  com^deted,  (h*  in 
proceaa  of  construction.   (For  xovxtea  \ft  Yv\X^wx%,«fc^\(w^<i<l&^,\ 
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»1IT1NUATI0N  OF  THB  OREAT  SOUTHERN  ROXrTBS 
PROM  FHILADELFHIA  TO  BALTIMORE  AND  WA8S. 
JNOTON. 

(See  Mapt  Nos.  33  and  25.) 

There  are  two  principal  routes  of  travel  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  viz :  the  Railroad  Line,  and  the  Steamboat  and 
Railroad  alternately.  The  distance  by  the  former  route  is  97 
miles.  Fare  $3.00 :  time  six  hours.  By  the  latter  route  the 
distance  is  117  miles.  Fare  $3.00:  time  seven  hours.  There  is 
another  railroad  route  between  the  two  cities,  but  is  never  passed 
over  by  travellers  wishing  to  go  direct  between  Philadelphia, 
'  Baltimore,  and  the  South.  Tourists,  whose  time  is  not  limited, 
and  who  are  desirous  of  varying  the  route  of  travel,  will  find  that 
ever  the  Cohimbia  Railroad  to  the  Susquehanna  river,  thence  to 
York,  and  from  thence  to  Baltimore,  a  very  pleasant  excursion. 
Distance  153  miles.  Fare  $5.00.  Another  route  open  to  fotir- 
ists,  is  from  Philadelphia  by  steamboat  down  the  Delaware  river 
to  Delaware  City,  44  miles  ;  thence  through  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  16  miles ;  and  thence  down  Elk  river  and 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  up  the  Patapsco  river  to  Baltimore,  56 
miles:  total,  116  miles.  The  great  feature  of  interest  here,  and 
perhaps-the  only  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  regularly  trav- 
^elled  routes,  would  be  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  formidable  ex- 
cavation on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  termed  the 
■**  Deep  Cut,"  which  extends  for  eix  miles,  and  is  70  ft.  deep  in  the 
deepest  part  A  bridge  of  235  feet  span  extends  over  this  fearful 
<^asm,  at  an  elevation  of  90  feet  above  the  canal,  under  which 
steamboats,  schooners,  and  other  small  vessels  can  pass.  This 
canal  is  66  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  10  feet  deep,  with  two 
lift  and  two  tide  locks,  100  feet  long  by  22  wide.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  $2,750,000. 

FHIZ«ADELPHIA,  WILMTNGTON,  AND  BALTIMORE  RAIL- 
ROAD.— This  road  extends  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  97 
miles.  It  is  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  two  cities,  and 
during  the  winter  months,  the  only  travelled  route.  It  was  open- 
ed for  travel  in  1837,  and  cost  in  its  construction  to  Jan.  1,  1848| 
$4,725,500 
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■  From  Philadblphia  to  Baltimobb. — ^The  can  leave  fixmi  the 
depot  in  Market-st,  and  pass  through  the  suburbs,  soon  reaehiogr 
the  Schuylkill  river  at  **  Gray's  Ferry,"  which  is  crossed  by  a 
substantial  bridge.  Here  the  cars  are  attached  to  the  locomc/* 
.tive,  and  we  pass  onwards  to  Chester t  14  miles,  Fare  25  cents ; 
Wilmington,  27,  50  cents ;  Newport,  30,  75  cents  ;  StanUm 
3d,  Newark  39,  $1.00  ;  Elkton,  45,  $1.50  ;  North  East,  51, 
$1.75  ;  Charleatown  54,  Cecil  Ferry  59,  $2.00.  We  here  cross 
the  Susquehanna  river  to  Havre'de^Grace  60,  Perrymans  69, 
$2.25 ;  Chases,  81,  $2.50 ;  Stemmer's  Run,  87,  $2.75.  We 
now  reach  Baltimore,  97  miles  distant :  Fare  $3.00. 

Wilmington,  the  most  important  town  on  this  route,  is  situated 
between  the  Brandywine  river  and  Christiana  creek,  one  mile 
above  their  junction,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  finest  agri- 
caltural  districts  in  the  Middle  States.  It  is  built  on  ground 
gradually  rising  to  the  height  of  112  feet  above  tidewater,  and  is 
regularly  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Since  1840  both  its  business  and  population  have  much 
increased  :  at  that  time  it  contained  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1847  it  had  about  14,000.  On  the  Brandy- 
wine  river  are  some  of  the  finest  flouring-mills  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  vessels  can  come  drawing  eight  feet  of  water. 
It  contains  also  ship  and  steamboat  yards,  a  foundry  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  patent  car-wheels,  which  are  used  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  a  number  of  large  mauufacturing  establishments  of  va- 
rious kinds.  It  has  several  churches  of  different  denominations^ 
a  town  hall,  a  new  college,  many  handsome  buildings,  and  sev- 
eral excellent  schools.  A  railroad  is  about  to  be  constructed  from 
Wilmington  to  Downingstown  in  Chester  county,  tliere  uniting 
with  the  Columbia  Railroad.  The  hotels  here  are  geuerally  of 
a  superior  kind.     (For  description  of  Baltimore,  see  page  263.) 

Steamboat  and  Railroad  Route  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore. — A  steamboat  leaves  from  the  foot  of  Dock-st  every 
afternoon,  and  proceeds  down  the  Delaware  to  New  Castle,  36 
miles ;  thence  by  the  cars  over  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtowft 
Railroad  to  Frenchtown,  17  miles.  At  the  latter  place,  agau 
take  the  steamboat,  and  pass  down  Elk  river  and  Chesapeaku 
Bay,  and  up  the  Falapaco  twei  V>  ^^^XXAoitn^)  ^  miles. 
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BALTIHOBB. 
Ihia  city,  tbs  metiopoliBof  Marykad,  ii  plenanMly  (itusted  oa 
the  N.  side  o!  Patapno  rivrr,  in  N.  Lai.  39°  IT'  33 ',  and  in  W. 
lAug.  T6°  37'  30".  It  ia  40  miles  h.  c  fntm  Waidiinglaa,  97 
a.  w.  Fhiladrlphia,  164  ».  w.  New  York,  and  419  i.  <*.  BcoIdd. 
Pop.  in  I8G0.  169,1:^5.  lu  Bituation,  on  |[SDtly  nnrven  ground, 
giTM  it  a  £iiB  draina^f  and  affbrda  many  bandaome  brtn  for 
dwellings  Aa  laid  out,  il  haa  an  ana  of  four  niile*  aquani ;  bat 
tha  aection  which  ia  compaclty  built  axtcada  about  two  raiira 
Iram  ■.  Id  w.,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  tiom  w.  lo  a.  The  slncta, 
which  are  regularly  laid  duI,  and  fiom  SO  to  100  feel  wide,  geu- 
arally  croai  each  olher  at  right  angb^  The  H.  end  of  the  lawn 
ia  the  raahiimable  quarter ;  and  the  priMpal  procnenada  ia  Haiti 
■Qoca-at,,  which  runa  fnim  ■.  lo  w.  Ihrongti  tha  centre  of  thr  ctty. 
Jonea'a  Fall,  ■  email  stream,  one  of  the  eonflnenU  of  Ihr  Pa- 
tapseo,  dividea  Iha  oity  into  two  parts,  paaaing  tbranfli  it  from  n. 
lo  a ,  a  little  i.  of  the  centre.  Three  niperb  (toue  bridges,  aoc 
tato'  wooden  ones, have  been  thrown  over  thb  stream,  connecting 
the  diffinent  part*  of  the  city.  Tfae  hausea  of  Baltimore  *x« 
■aadjr  oraatructad  of  nd 'Brick,  with  nwiUeKnd  pwaftb'^Nac- 
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nenU.    Th»  ilorei  and  dn-eUing*  which  line  ill  brotdi  npilu, 

uutalnrl^jht  mipets,  civai  in  tBiitu  the  b»t  in  the  countr;,  and 

mue«  gtibrtBDtiil  wni'th  sn^t  genprnl  prwjwriiy. 
Fiwn  the  iiiiinber  of  iU  monumoiiU,  BHttirnois  baa  b«eu  de- 
Cily  Theae  itcuclures,  riaiug  hifh 
.ri«,  hava  aii  iiiiposing  eOrct  Tb» 
Ihu  inlei»ctiou  orCiiiirlM  and  MoD- 
leu  of  HrrhitecLuif,  both  iu  drmga  Bod 
n)nence   100  fi-et  above  tidfvnler,  U 

tiww  insjoalicBlly  abovo  Ihe  city,  at  once  forming  ila  uoble  eav 

■ffin.  Tha  moDumrnt  cDiisiali  of  a  Doric  column  rinng  from  a 
b*M  30  feet  aquar«  an<l  30  liigh.  Its  bright  ii  180  fwt,  igdo- 
ding  tht>  alatiw  of  Waahington  at  Iha  top,  16  feet  higli.  Tha 
baas  ia  a«:rndrd  by  a  flight  of  36  alepa  ;  and  thence  llie  aacenl 
la  the  top  19  by  a  winding  alaircaae,  or  Bight  of  3IK)  itep*.  Tha 
MM  of  Ihv  monumeM,  including  the  slatue  at  the  lop,  waa 
tSaOOfiOO^Batllt  Man- 


ia the   iiir  front  open 
WaihiiiglnB  Manamrn 

eiecilion.      Built  ou   i 


U>B 


Calvprt  and  Fayette  at^ 

which  the  pedestal  or  col- 
umn reals,  riwa  30  feat 
from  tlie  ground,  with  an 
Egj'pliaa  dooi  on  each 
front,  on  which  are  «p> 
pnpriata  juscripttoua  and 
repnaentatiouii,  in  baas 
relievo,  of  aome  of  the  is- 
cidsDts  of  the  bsltle.  Tha 
18  feet  al 


'   the  baM.    Thia,  which  h 
of  maible,  in  the  ftinD  at  • 
encircled  by  bandi,  on  which  are  inacribed,  ui 
Mtait  of  gold,  the  namea  at  Oian  vi\uaiainaaMry  and  pabiatle 
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Vtf  or  the  ihonument  is  dea|rned  to  commemorate.  The  column 
b  Bonnoanted  by  a  female  figure,  in  marble,  emblematic  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  whole  height  of  the  monument  is  52  (t 
— Armistead  Monument,  near  the  City  Fountain,  was  erected  t« 
tiie  memory  of  Col'  George  Armistead,  the  commander  at  Fort 
Henry,  in  1814,  through  whose  intrepidity  a  British  fleet  of  ll 
tell  was  repulsed,  after  having  bombarded  the  fort  for  24  hours. 
It  consists  of  a  base  and  pedestal,  with  tablets  iSanked  by  inverted 
cannon,  upon  which  repose  chain^shot  and  shells.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly unique  in  design,  and  presents  an  admirable  specimen  of 
sculpture. — Baltimore  has  other  monuments,  but  they  are  of  less 
pretensions  than  those  above  described. 

'  Public  Buildings. — ^The  City  HdU,  on  Hoiliday-st,  is  a  plain 
snbstantial  edifice,  three  stories  high,  with  a  portico  and  entabla- 
Cbre  supported  by  four  massive  columns.  It  is  occupied  by  the 
city  council  and  other  municipal  officers. — The  Courtkouae,  a 
litfge  and  imposing  edifice,  comer  of  Washington  and  Monument 
lAs.,  is  appropriated  to  the  city  and  county  courts,  and  the  officers 
connected  with  them.  It  is  ornamented  with  white  marble  pi- 
lasten,  of  the  inodem  Ionic  order,  and  surmounted  with  a  large 
cupola.  Its  interior  arrangements  render  it  one  of  the  finest 
courthouses  in  the  United  States. — ^The  Almahouaei  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  n.  w.  direction, 
itf  a  noble  building. — The  State  Prison,  on  the  comer  of  Madi- 
iKm  and  Forrest  sts.,  consists  of  three  distinct  buildings.  The 
klseper's  family,  officers,  and  guards  occupy  the  centre  building ; 
the  W.  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  female  convicts ;  and  the  b. 
Wing  is  reserved  for  the  males,  who  are  confined  here  at  night  in 
Military  cells.  There  are  also  ranges  of  workshops,  in  which  the 
TariouB  trades  are  carried  on  by  the  convicts,  such  as  weaving 
cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  sb  "emaking,  hatting,  comb-making, 
&^. — The  Jail,  on  the  k.  side  if  Jones's  Falls,  near  the  Feniten- 
thiry,  is  a  spacious  stmcture,  with  an  octagonal  tower  at  each 
end,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 

Churches. — ^Two  of  these  are  distinguished  for  architectural 
elegance.  The  most  imposing  stmcture  of  this  dass  is  the  Catholic 
Cfttthedrdl,  comer  of  Cathedral  and  Mulberry  sta.    ll  vaW^X  ^1 
gitadtd»  in  fhefonn  of  a  cnm,  and  is  190  feet  \QI^|r^  Vll  XscovA  ^^ 
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the  anns  of  the  cross,  and  127  high  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
the  cross  that  surmounts  the  dome.  The  buildmg  is  well  lighted 
by  windows  in  the  dome,  which  are  concealed  from  the  view  oC 
persons  below.  At  the  w.  end  rise  two  tall  towers,  crowned 
with  Saracenic  cupolas,  resembling  the  minarets  of  a  Mohanome^ 
dan  mosque.  This  church  has  the  largest  organ  in  the  United 
States,  having  6,000  pipes  and  36  stops.  It  is  ornamented  with 
two  splendid  paintings : — one,  *'  The  descent  from  the  Cross,''  was 
presented  by  Louis  XVI. — the  other,  "  St.  Louis  burying  his  offi* 
cers  and  soldiers  slain  before  Tunis,"  was  presented,  by  Charles 
X.  of  France. — ^The  Unitarian  Church,  at  the  intersection  of 
North  Charles  and  Franklin  sts.,  ranks  next  to  the  above  in  archie 
tectural  beauty.  This  edifice  is  108  ft  long  and  78  wide.  ,In  front 
is  a  colonnade,  consisting  of  four  Tuscan  columns  and  two  pilas» 
ters,  which  form  the  arcades.  Above,  extending  anmnd  th* 
pediment,  is  a  cornice  decorated  with  emblematic  figures  and>itt> 
flcriptions.  From  the  portico,  the  entrance  is  by  bronze  dooiVy  ia 
imitation  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome — ^three  conducting  to  the  bod^ 
of  the  building,  and  two  to  the  galleries.  The  interior  of  the 
building  is  a  square,  and  harmonizes  in  beauty  with  its  exterioi: 
The  dome,  55  feet  in  diameter,  is  supported  by  four  equal  arches 
of  33  feet  span. — The  Catholics  have  five  churches  besides  the 
Cathedral.  Of  these  the  principal  are,  St  Mary's  Chapel,  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  near  Grant-st.,  an  elegant  Gothic  edifioe, 
86  feet  long  by  50  wide  ;  and  St  Peter's,  the  oldest  Catholic 
church  in  the  city,  having  been  built  by  the  French  readents  Ib 
1771,  in  Saratoga  near  Charles-st — St  PauVs  Church,  (Episco- 
pal,) on  the  corner  of  Saratoga  and  Charles  sts.,  is  a  beantifsl 
edifice,  with  a  handsome  portico  supported  by  four  fluted  marhto 
columns.  Its  lofty  spire  is  a  composition  of  the  difierent  ordeiB 
of  architecture.  There  are  four  other  Episcopal  churches :  Ckritt 
Church,  comer  of  Market  and  Front  sts.,  Trinity,  in  Trinity-iL, 
between  High  and  Exeter  sts.,  Grace,  in  William,  between  War- 
ren and  Montgomery  sts.,  on  Federal  Hill,  and  St  Peter's,  comtr 
of  Sharp  and  Little  German  sts. — ^The  First  Preshyteri&n 
Church,  comer  of  North  and  Fayette  sts.,  is  an  oblong  structioe, 
with  a  large  portico  and  entablature  in  front,  supported  by  foir 
Ionic  columns.    The  Second  Presb^jtmau  C>w!rt;V^^Marhsl> 
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ity  nesr  Joii«s*>  Fatts,  one  of  the  most  spacious  churches  in  the 
dty^is  justly  praised  for  its  neat  and  appropriate  interioi  arrange* 
Bients.  There  is  also  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  in  En- 
taw-st,  between  Saratoga  and  Miiberry  stsw — ^The  Associate  Re^ 
formed,  and  TTie  Reformed  Presbyterians,  have  each  a  church) 
^— the  former  between  Charles  and  Li|)erty  sts.— the  latter,  comef 
of  Pitts  and  Aisqueth  sts..  Old  Town. — The  Baptists  have  foui 
diorches.  The  First  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Lombard  and 
Sharp  sts.,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  edifices  in  the  city. 
This  building,  which  is  circular,  has  an  immense  dome,  and  an 
Ionic  portico.  The  other  churches  of  this  denomination  are — 
the  Second  Baptist  Church,  in  Fleet-st,  between  Market-sL 
and  Argyle  alley,  Fell's  Point ;  Third  Baptist  Church,  corner 
of  Baltimore  and  Exeter  sts. ;  and  the  Ehenexer  Baptist  Church, 
in  Calvert-st,  between  Saratoga  and  Lexington  sts. — ^There  is  a 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  Gaynst,  between  Saratoga-st  and 
Orange  alley. — The  German  Reformed  have  a  very  pretty 
diurch,  with  a  lofty  and  beautiful  spire,  in  Second,  between  Gay 
and  Belvidere  sts. — ^The  Methodists  have  churches  in  Harford 
avenue ;  in  Exeter,  near  Gay  st. ;  at  the  comer  of  Eutaw  and  Mul- 
berry sts.,  and  in  Wilkes,  near  Market  st..  Fell's  Point,  besides 
aeveral  others. — ^The  Seamen's  Bethel,  a  handsome  edifice  for 
the  use  of  seamen,  is  in  Black-st,  Fell's  Point. — The  Friends 
have  four  meeting-houses. — The  Swedenhorgians  have  a  chapel 
non  the  corner  of  Market  and  Exeter  sts. — Independent  Chapel  is 
Jiccupied  by  a  congregation  of  Universalists, 

Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions — ^The  Maryland  In" 

iAitute  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and 

the  diffusion,  by  means  of  lectures  and  otherwise,  of  scientific 

-Idiowledge.     It  possesses  a  fine  chemical  laboratory  and  a  very 

.  eomplete  philosophical  apparatus.    The  society  has  apartments 

in  Atheneum  Buildings,  comer  c  **  Lexington  and  St  Paul  sis. 

in  the  same  building  is  the  American  Academy  of  Science  and 

^Literature,  which  has  rare  and  valuable  collections  in  the  several 

departments  of  natural  history,  casts  in  plaster,  &c.    The  Mary* 

land  University,  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 

khid  ta  the  country,  is  in  Lolibardnst,  between  Green  OiTvi  ?^<c». 

Ma    Camected  with  the  U  liversity  is  tVie  B«\\\moi«  ^^je  Itv 
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firmary,  where  the  stadents  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  leo* 
tares,  and  witnessing  its  operations.  St.  ManfB  CoUege,  a  prasF 
perous  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics,  is  on  the 
comer  of  Franklin  and  Green  sts.  It  has  12,000  volumes  in  iti 
libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  July.-— 
Asbury  College  is  on  the  comer  of  Fayette  and  South  streets^— 
McKimnCs  Free  School  is  an  imposing  and  beautiful  stmctaroy 
built  after  the  model  of  an  Athenian  temjde. — ^The  Oliver  Hi- 
bernian Free  School  was  originally  for  the  education  ot  Irish 
children,  but  it  is  now  free  for  the  use  of  all  who  choose  to  par» 
ticipate  in  its  benefits. — The  City  Library  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  the  stockholders,  who,  however,  are  privileged  to  grant  the  use 
of  its  books  to  others. — The  Exchange  Reading  Rooms,  in  the. 
Exchange  building,  are  supported  by  subscription ;  but  strangers 
and  masters  of  vessels  enjoy  free  access  to  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  with  which  the  rooms  are  liberally  supplied. — The 
public  schools  of  Baltimore,  some  of  which  are  furnished  with 
buildings  of  a  superior  order,  are  justly  praised  for  their  excellent 
organization. 

Benevolent  Institutions. — Among  the  many  institutions  iu 
Baltimore  devoted  to  the  gratuitous  alleviation  of  human  suffer- 
ing, the  Hospital,  in  its  northwestem  suburbs,  holds  a  prominent 
place.  Being  elevated  greatly  above  the  basin,  the  buildiugs  com- 
mand a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The 
centre  buildiug  is  flanked  with  wings,  connecting  with  two  other 
buildings  which  form  the  ends  of  the  vast  pile.  The  buildings 
are  three  stories  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre  one,  which 
is  four.  In  its  interior  arrangements,  and  in  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, it  is  not  excelled  by  similar  institutions  elsewhere. — ^The 
Almshouse,  on  the  Franklin  Road,  about  2^  miles,  in  a  n.  w.  dt<f 
rectiou  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  an  immense  stmcture,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre  building  and  two  wings,  the  whole  having  & 
front  of  375  feet — The  City  Dispensary,  corner  of  Orange  alley 
and  HoUiduy-st,  and  the  Eastern  Dispensary,  corner  Market-st 
and  Harford  Run  Avenue,  give  medical  advice,  and  furnish  med- 
icines, free  of  charge  to  the  indigent — The  Indigent  Sick  So' 
ciety  is  an  excellent  institution,  composed  of  and  managed  by 
ladies,  who  visit  and  mmiBteT  Xo  VViq  t^otalwv.  ol  \J\«  sick.    Besieged 
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the  above,  there  are  two  Orphan  Asyluma,  and  nnmerooB  other 
ittititutions  for  the  alleyiation  of  human  soffering. 
'  -Places  of  AMUSEBtENT. — ^The  Holliday  Street  Theatre,  in 
Holliday-fit,  between  Fayette-st.  and  Orange  alley,  U  four  stories 
high,  and  is  well  adapted  to  theatrical  purposes. — ^The  Theatre 
and  Circus,  in  Old  Town,  corner  of  Low  and  Front  sts.,  is  a  yery 
forge  structure,  designed  alike  for  dramatic  and  equestrian  per* 
formances. — ^The  Adelphi  Theatre,  comer  of  Belvidere  and  Sara- 
toga sts.,  is  a  diminutive  building  compared  with  the  preceding.— 
The  Museum,  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  sts.,  enjoys  a  high 
reputation,  llie  visiter  will  derive  much  gratification  from  an 
inspection  of  its  curiosities. — There  are  Assembly  Rooms  on  tha 
comer  of  Holliday  and  Fayette  sts.,  and  in  Commerce-st,  which 
are  furnished  with  much  taste ;  the  design  of  these,  with  Con" 
cert  Hall,  in  South  Charles-st,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names. 

Miscellaneous  Objects  of  Interest.— Hie  city  has  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water,  fumnhed  by  its  Water- 
works, or  derived  from  numerous  springs.  These  springs  or  foun- 
tains are  enclosed  by  circular  railings,  and  covered  with  neat 
open  temples,  consisting  of  columns  supporting  a  dome.  Some 
fd  them  are  ornamented  with  pretty  architectural  devices,  which 
ghre  them  a  prominent  place  among  the  embelti^ments  of  tho 
city.  From  an  elevated  part  of  Jones's  Falls,  the  water  is  brought 
in.  an  aqueduct  half  a  mile  long,  and  being  conducted  into  a  reser- 
Toir  in  Calvert-st.,  is  thence  distributed  over  the  city  in  subterra- 
neous pipes.  There  is  another  reservoir  on  Charles-st.,  n.  of  the 
Monument,  which  is  replenished  by  means  of  forcing  pumps,  and 
is  sufficiently  elevated  to  supply  the  upper  part  of  the  city. — The 
Exchange,  in  Gay,  between  Water  and  Sec(nid  sts.,  is  a  splendid 
Irailding,  the  property  of  a  joint-stock  company  It  has  a  front 
Hi  355  feet,  is  140  feet  in  depth,  and  three  stories  high,  exclusive 
df  the  basement  The  principal  room,  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing} is  53  feet  square  The  merchants  assemble  in  this  apart- 
ment The  building  has  colonnades  of  six  Ionic  columns  on  its 
K.  and  w.  sides,  the  shafts  of  which  are  single  blocks  of  fine 
Italian  marble,  of  admirable  workmanship.  The  nvVvoV^  \&  «(xt- 
moonted  hy  an  immenae  dome,  the  apex  of  nvVAc^  m  Wb  ^MJ^ 
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above  the  street — ^The  Custom-house  occupies  the  first  story  of 
the  south  wing  of  the  Exchange,  fronting  on  Lombard-st  The 
entrance  is  from  Water-st  It  consists  of  a  spacious  saloon,  di- 
Tided  into  three  parts  by  means  of  two  colonnades.  The  officenf 
desks  are  ranged  between  the  columns,  and  the  collector's  room 
m  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  The  centre  is  used  by  personft 
doing  business  here. — ^The  Observatory,  on  Federal  Hill,  serves^ 
in  connection  with  a  similar  establishment  at  Bodkin  Point,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  to  announce  the  approach  of  vessels.  By  these^ 
telegraphs  information  is  conveyed,  in  a  few  minutes,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Patapsco  to  an  observatory  in  the  Exchange. — ^The 
Merchants*  Shot  Tower,  250  feet  high,  has  a  greater  elevation 
than  any  other  similar  structure  in  the  world  ;  though  Ure's  Dic- 
tionary erroneously  gives  the  distinction  to  that  at  Villach,  in 
Carinthia,  which  is  249  feet  high. — Among  other  institutions  and 
■tructures  that  deserve  the  attention  of  visiters,  are  the  Masonic 
Mall,  comer  of  St.  Paul-st  and  Courthouse  lane — a  fino  building, 
100  feet  long  and  42  wide,  and  three  stories  high  ;  and  Odd 
Fellows*  Hall,  situated  on  North  Gay-st,  a  splendid  building  in 
the  Gothic  style,  the  windows  of  which  are  of  stained  glass. — The 
Post-office,  on  Calvert-st.,  n.  of  Market,  occupies  some  of  the 
lower  rooms  in  the  City  Hotel. 

The  harbor  is  capacious  and  convenient,  admitting  vessels  ef 
600  tons  to  Fell's  Point,  while  those  of  200  tons  ascend  to  the 
city.  It  is  defended  at  its  entrance  by  Fort  M*Henry.  Baitii* 
more,  from  its  great  facilities  for  trade,  enjoys  an  extensive  com- 
merce.  It  is  in  this  particular  excelled  by  few  cities  in  the  Union  ; 
possessing,  as  it  does,  besides  its  foreign  commerce,  most  of  the 
trade  of  Maryland,  a  moiety  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  por- 
tion  of  that  of  the  western  states.  It  is  the  greatest  flour  market 
in  the  world  ;  while  its  trade  in  tobacco  is  second  to  that  of  ne 
other  city.  Its  manufactures  have  kept  pace  with  its  commerce. 
For  these  it  has  superior  advantages.  A  considerable  water* 
power  is  afforded  by  Jones's  Falls.  The  Patapsco  has  a  fall  of 
800  feet  in  30  miles,  giving  many  valuable  mill-sites.  There  are 
within  20  miles  of  the  city  about  60  flouring-mills,  besides  nu- 
merous cotton  and  other  manufactories.  Of  the  general  pros- 
perity and  growth  of  ibis  xm^otlaxtX  caV})  ^w  \d«a.  may  be  formed 
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%ooi  the  fact  that  1,959  houses  were  erected  duriagr  the  year 
Jb947,  the  aflsessed  value  of  which  is  more  than  9^*600,000. 

Few  towns  haye  risen  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore,^au  evi- 
dence of  its  superior  natural  advantagres.  It  was  first  laid  out  as 
a  town  in  1729,  and  in  1765  it  contained  only  50  houses.  In  1796 
k  was  incorporated  as  a  city. — In  1814  a  British  force  of  12,000, 
lender  Lord  Ross,  supported  by  40  or  50  vessels,  made  an  attack 
ou  Baltimore,  which  was  met  by  its  citizens  with  a  steadiness 
Uiat  would  have  done  honor  to  the  discipline  and  firmness  of  ex- 
perienced troops.  On  the  13th  Sept.,  1814,  Fort  M*Henry  was 
attacked,  and  sustained,  for  24  hours,  a  bombardment  by  16  ships, 
aided  by  a  land  force  of  1,200.  The  assailants  were  repulsed, 
and  drew  off,  leaving  the  fortress  in  triumphant  possession  of  its 
intrepid  defenders.  Fort  M*  Henry  was  on  this  occasion  com- 
manded by  Major  Armistead,  whose  gallantry  has  been  com- 
memorated by  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The 
troops,  to  the  number  of  9,000,  landed  at  North  Point  on  the 
13th,  and  advanced  to  within  six  miles  of  the  city,  where  they 
were  met  and  opposed  by  the  Baltimore  brigade,  under  General 
Stryker,  consisting  of  3^200  men.  After  a  severe  battle,  in  which 
the  British  commander.  Gen.  Ross,  was  killed,  the  American  army 
retreated  towards  the  city.  They  were  slowly  followed  by  thfi 
Britwh  on  the  13th.  But  the  enemy,  fearful  lest  their  retreat 
should  be  intercepted,  precipitately  retired  on  board  their  fleet 
and  left  the  Chesapeake. 

Hotels. — The  hotels  in  Baltimore  are  among  the  best  con- 
ducted in  the  country ;  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
ones :  City  Hotel,  Calvert,  comer  of  Fayette-st  and  Monument 
■qnare ;  Eutaw  House,  Baltimore,  comer  of  £utaw-st ;  Ex' 
fkMnge  Hotel,  Water-st ;  Fountain  Hotel,  Light-st ;  Globe 
Hotel,  Baltimore-st ;  Merchants*  Hotel,  Charles-st ;  National 
Hotel,  United  States  Hotel,  and  the  Washington  House,  are  in 
Pmtt-st  Excellent  private  boarding-houses  and  refectories  also 
abound  in  Baltimore. 

Rates  op  Fare  for  the  use  of  Hacknet-Coaches  in  the  Citt 
OF  Baltimore. — ].  Steamboats  and  RaUroad  Depots — From  any  steam- 
boat landbig  or  railroad  depot,  to  any  hotel  or  private  residence  witUia 
iht  limits  of  the  city,  for  a  single  passenger,  &0  ceuta.   \l  Vmo  ox  \s«n»^ 
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each,  37i  cents.  And  for  each  trank,  box,  or  bag,  of  snfScient  size  to 
he  strapped  on,  12^  cents.  No  charge  for  small  parcels  put  in  the 
carriage. 

3  To  any  Steamboat  or  Railroad  Depot. — The  same  fare  and  charge  Yo|^  < 
baggage,  with  an  addition  of  50  cents  for  the  carriage  when  only  sent' 
for  from  the  stable. 

3.  City.  Within  the  following  limits,  assuming  Calvert-etreet  as  the ' 
centre  of  the  city,  and  extending  east  to  Canal-st.,  west  to  Green-st., 
south  to  Great  Montgomery*st,  and  north  to  Biddle-st.,  for  a  single 
passenger  37i  cents.    If  two  or  more,  each,  25  cents.    If  beyond  these, 
limits,  and  anywhere  within  the  city  boundary,  13^  cents  additional' 
for  each  passenger. 

4.  Time.— Fox  the  use  of  a  hackney-coach  by  the  hour,  $1  00,  and  at  ■ 
the  same  rate  for  all  fractions  of  an  hour,  but  no  charge  for  any  time 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

5.  Evening  and  Night.— For  hacks  taken  from  the  stand  to  any  part  of 
the  city,  as  follows:  from  1st  May  to  30th  September  inclusive,  after 
8  o'clock,  p.  M.,  75  cents  for  a  single  passenger ;  if  more  than  one,  50 
cents  each :  a  like  sum  for  returning.  From  1st  October  to'SOth  Apiti, 
inclusive,  after  7  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  same.    No  charge  for  baggage. 

6.  Exchange  trnd  FelPs  Point.— From  South  Gay-st.  to  any  part  of  Fell's 
Point,  not  farther  east  than  Washington-st.,  25  cents,  and  25  cents 
back  for  each  passenger. 

General  Rules,— I.  An  additional  allowance  of  25  cents  for  the  carriage 
only,  when  sent  for  from  the  stand.  2.  Children  over  ten  years,  half- 
price;  no  charge  under  that  age.  3.  Stopping  15  minutes  or  leaving 
the  carriage,  to  make  a  new  charge.  4.  All  cases  not  provided  for  in 
these  rules,  left  to  agreement  of  the  parties. 


ROXTTES  TROM  BALTIMORE. 

From  Baltimorb  to  Philadelphia,  (see  Maps  Nos.  33  and 
25,  and  also  description  of  routes  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore) 
at  pages  261, 262.) — On  leaving  Baltimore  the  cars  start  from  the 
depot  in  Prattnst,  and  pass  on  to  Havre  de  Grace,  37  miles ; 
here  we  cross  the  Susquehanna,  and  proceed  to  Etktov,  52; 
Newark,  Del,  58 ;  Wilmington,  70 ;  and  arrive  at  Gray'k 
Ferry,  3  miles  from  Philadelphia,  from  which  place  the  cars  are 
drawn  to  the  depot  in  the  city  by  horse-power.     Fare  |^.00. 

The  Steamboat  Route  leaves  Baltimore  from  Spear's  Wharf 
every  afternoon.    Fare  $3.00. 

Route  from  Baltimore  to  Harrisburo,  Pa.,  (see  Map  Na  S5.) 
•^JProm  Baltimore  to  New  Texas,\%  Tfi^^^Fore  ^5  cts. ;  M^nh- 
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torn,  23,60  cents;  Summit,  86,  fl.OO;  Strasburg,  SB,  |1.06; 
i8»iy«er'«,  41, 11.10;  TorA:,  67, 11.60 ;  Goldsboroujsih,  12 )  ffarria- 
burg,  26,  |2.30.  From  the  latter  place  we  can  proceed  to  Pitts- 
bmrg,  by  Pen.  Cent.  K  K ;  or  from  York  to  Phila.  via  Columbia. 
From  Baltimork  to  Cumberland,  &c.,  (see  page  282 ;)  and 
to  PrrrsBURG  and  Wheeling,  (see  page  284.) 

From  Baltimore  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  &c. — (see  p.  286.) 
From    Baltimore    to  Annapolis. — Over   the  Washington 
Branch  to  Annapolit  JunctioUi  18  miles;  thence,  by  the  An- 
napolis and  Elk  Ridge  Railroad,  to  AnnapoUt^  31.    Total,  39 
lAHes.    Fare,  $1.60. 

WASHINaTON  BRANOH  RAILROAD.— ^This  road  extends 
from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  the  Relay  House,  9 
miles  distant,  to  the  city  of  Washington,  31  miles.  It  was 
opened  for  travel  in  1835,  and  cost  $1,650,000. 

From  Baltimore  to  Washington,  (see  Map  No.  25.) — ^The 
cars  leave  from  the  general  depot  in  Baltimore,  and  pass  on  to 
the  Relay  House,  9  miles ;  (passengers  over  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  from  the  west  for  Washington,  will  take  the  cars 
here :)  Annapolis  Junction,  18  miles ;  Beltsville,  28  miles ;  B/a- 
densburg,  and  arrive  in  Washington,  40  miles.  The  usual  fare 
was  $1.60,  but  it  has  recently  been  raised  to  $1.80. 


WASHINaTON. 


Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on 
the  left  or  b.  side  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
N.  Lat  38°  52'  45",  and  W.  Long.  76°  55'  30"  from  Greenwich, 
or  79°  20'  from  Paris.  It  is  40  miles  s.  w.  Baltimore,  137  s.  s.  w. 
Philadelphia,  224  s.  w.  New  York,  459  s.  w.  Boston,  856  e.  by  & 
St  Louis,  and  1,203  n.  e.  New  Orleans,  and  is  distant  from  the 
Atlantic,  via  the  river  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  290  miles. 
The  Potomac  and  Anacosta,  or  Eastern  Branch,  at  the  junction 
of  which  rivers  it  stands,  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  its  loca* 
lion,  and  give  it  fine  commercial  facilities.  The  forest-clad  hills 
by  which  it  is  encompassed,  diversify  the  prospect,  and  read«t 
the  fioirounding  scenery  in  a  high  degree  pictoxeefl^e  v^xA  '\^< 
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tag.  ThMS  eleratioDf,  commanding  a  new  of  tb«  citj  awl 
niiTOundiug  country,  uid  of  Uie  mesndeiiDgi  oT  tho  FoUdum), 
iffoid  Bdmirable  hiIm  for  TilIaB  and  priTiOe  reeidencM. 

Il  WBs  ut  the  ■uggestioij  of  Geo.  Wuhiuglon  that  (hb  (pal 
was  fixed  on  ■■  the  lile  Tot  the  future  capital  of  the  UnioB. 
The  ground  en  which  the  cily  standn,  was  cedsd  to  tha  Uoitad 
States  by  the  Mate  of  Matjlaud,  on  Iho  23d  Dec,  1788.  Tte 
city  is  laid  out  on  a  plan  of  great  magnitude  ;  and  will,  if  IhB 
dengn  of  its  founden  be  carried  out,  and  their  m^cipatiooi  nud- 
ized,  be  at  ones  a  magnificent  memorial  of  the  great  man  ban 
whom  It  la  named,  and  a  city,  the  gigantic  proporlionB  of  whidi 
■hall  harmoaiie  with  the  power  and  extent  of  tho  mighty  npob' 
lie  of  which  it  will  be  the  capital.  The  ground  on  which  tba 
city  !■  built,  ha>  an  eteTallon,  for  the  moat  part,  of  about  40  fM 
above  the  leTel  of  the  river.  The  Btreets  croea  each  other  tt 
ti[!ht  ani;^ee,  thorn  mnning  h.  and  a.  beiag  IntetseotMl  by  otban 
'  nnning  ■,  and  w.  Thedlllerent  paiU  of  the  city  are  coaneslid 
by  broad  avenueo.  When  the  iuteiwetion  of  these  aTeniiM  wilk 
'  aaeb.  other  and  with  the  ilreela  would  form  many  acate  angkfc 
-  Mi)taa|rt)lBr  tr  oiroutai  apacea  «i«  \«^   "^^  xiwuMt  and  fdf 
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cipftl  streets  radiate  from  important  public  points,  and  are  from 
130  to  160  feet  wide.    The  former  are  named  after  the  states  of 
the  Union ;  the  latter,  beginning^  at  the  Capitol,  are  ranged  in  the 
order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet — as,  A  North  and  A  South, 
B  North  and  B  South,  &c. ;  and  east  and  west,  they  are  desig- 
nated by  numbers — as,  Ist  East,  Ist  West,  &c.    Pennsylvania 
AYenue,  from  the  Capito4  to  the  President's  house,  is  the  most 
^.'.dOQiliactly  built  and  much  the  handsomest  thoroughfare  in  the 
.  4iiqr. '  Of  the  avenues,  five  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five 
\'.Mbn>  from  the  mansion  oi  the  President, — thus  afiS)rding  these 
'  jCpnainent  places  the  readiest  communication  with  all  parts  of 
:4h».«tty. 

'  V'Qf  the  public  buildings  of  Washington,  the  Capitol,  situated 
.  Mif  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  on  "  Capitol  Hill,"  is  the  most 
iplbiidid.    This  edifice,  in  its  ample  proportions,  in  the  style  and 
— antion  of  its  architecture,  and  in  its  embellishments,  both  ex> 
tarior  and  interior,  is  believed  not  to  be  inferior  to  any  other 
senate-house  in  the  world.  .  Elevated  72  feet  above  tidewater,  it 
affi>rds  a  commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  and 
o£  the  surrounding  country.    From  its  immense  size,  and  its  ele- 
vated position,  it  is  the  first  object  that  fixes  our  attention  oi) 
apprraching  the  city.    The  building,  which  is  of  freestone,  oc- 
•opies  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half.    Including  the 
wings,  the  fnmt  is  352  feet  in  length ;  and  the.depth  of  the  wings 
•  is  121  fect    The  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including 
<  tiie  steps,  is  65  feet  wide ;  and  that  on  the  west,  with  the  steps^ 
-  is  63  feet    The  projection  on  the  east  front  is  ornamented  with 
m  splendid  portico  of  22  lofty  Corinthian  columns;  and  a  portico 
of- 10  columns  in  the  same  style,  adorns  the  west  projection.    In 
Unwdecnr  of  design  and  beauty  of  execution,  the  portico  on  the 
oastem  firont  has  no  superior.   To  the  top  of  the  dome,  the  height 
of  the  building  is  120  feet.    The  Rotunda,  in  the  middle  of  the 
'  building,  under  the  dome,  is  95  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in 
'  height.    From  the  cupola  which  crowns  this  apartment,  there  is 
a.fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country     The  walls 
of  the  Rotunda  are  adorned  with  magnificent  paintiugs  by  Trum- 
bull, the  figures  in  which  are  as  large  as  life.   These  fine  national 
pietufso  represent  interesting  incidents  in  Am^tvcmaVsoBtoirs — s^ 
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Preoentation  to  CongresB  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  the 
Surrender  of  Burgoyne ;  Surrender  of  Cornwallis ;  and  Washin|r. 
ton  Resigning  his  Commission.  Congress  has  recently  further  en- 
riched the  Rotunda  by  the  addition  of  two  fine  paintings — the 
Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by  Chapman,  and  the  Embarkation  of 
the  Pilgrims,  by  Weir.  This  room  is  also  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures in  alto  relievoSf  representing  the  rescue  of  Smith  by  the 
interposition  of  Pocahontas ;  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims ;  Dan« 
iel  Boone's  conflict  with  Indians ;  and  Penn  treating  with  the 
Indians  at  Coaquenac.  To  the  other  attractions  of  the  Ca> 
pitol,  has  lately  been  added  Greenougfa's  splendid  statue  of 
Washington,  a  colossal  figure,  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  large 
as  life.  The  library  room,  on  the  west  of  the  Rotunda,  is  93  by 
34  feet,  and  36  feet  high,  and  contains  upwards  of  28,000  toIbl 
There  is  here  also  a  valuable  collection  of  historical  medals,  de- 
«gned  by  Denon,  the  Egyptian  traveller ;  and  paintings,  statu* 
ary,  medallions,  &c.,  are  distributed  about  the  room.  The  Sen- 
ate-Chamber, in  the  northern  wing,  is  78  feet  long,  and  45  high, 
and  of  a  semicircular  form.  The  vice-president's  chair  has  a 
canopy  of  rich  crimson  drapery,  held  by  the  talons  of  an  eagle. 
In  front  of  the  vice-president's  chair  is  a  light  bronze  gallery, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  ladies.  Above  and  behind  the  chair  is  a 
gallery,  supported  by  fine  Ionic  columns  of  variegated  marUe 
from  the  Potomac.  The  walls  richly  ornamented  with  stucco, 
the  mag  Iceut  chandelier,  the  gorgeous  lamps  and  furniture, 
Slc.,  give  the  room  an  imposing  appearance.  Adjoining  the 
Senate-Chamber  is  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate. 
Under  this  room  is  the  apartment  in  which  the  Supreme  Court 
holds  its  sessions.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Senate-Chamber, 
but  is  much  less  elegant.  The  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, in  the  south  wing,  is  semicircular,  like  the  Senate-Cham* 
ber,  but  larger,  being  96  feet  long  and  60  feet  high.  The  dome 
of  the  Hall  is  supported  by  24  beautiful  cdumns  of  the  Potomae 
marble,  with  capitals  of  Italian  marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order 
The  seats  are  so  arranged  that  the  members  face  the  speaker, 
whose  chair  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  floor,  and  are  ap* 
praached  by  avenues  that  radiate  from  his  chair  as  a  centre.  A 
gaUery  for  men  sorroDnds  \!)^q  e\TC\]\*)ix  ^vi^  ^Y^ionftAl^^  s^^eaker ; 
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and  that  appropriated  to  ladies  is  ia  the  chord  of  the  arc  back  oi 
the  speaker's  chair.  The  room  is  ornamented,  like  the  Senate- 
Chamber,  with  fine  statuary  and  paintings,  and  its  ii^ole  appear- 
ance is  imposing  and  elegant— -The  Presidenfs  HouBe,  at  the 
intersection  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticat,  and  Ver- 
mont avenues,  is  a  superb  edifice,  built  of  freestone.  The  build- 
ing, which  has  a  length  of  170  feet,  and  a  depth  of  86  feet,  is 
ornamented  on  its  north  front,  facing  Ia  Fayette  Square,  with  a 
portico  of  four  Ionic  columns,  projecting  with  three  others.  The 
garden  front,  or  that  on  the  south,  is  embellished  by  a  circular 
colonnade  of  six  Ionic  columns.  The  north  entrance  opens  into 
|i  largo  hall,  whence  a  columnar  passage  leads  into  a  richly  fur- 
nished apartment  of  an  oval  form.  On  either  side  of  this  is  a 
room  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  official  and  ceremonial  visits. 
Hence  these  are  designated  ,"  reception  rooms."  The  *'  East 
Boom,"  or  banqueting-room,  is  a  spacious  and  splendid  apartment 
at  the  east  end  of  the  building. — On  each  side  of  the  I^esident'i 
house  are  two  large  buildings.  That  on  the  n.  w.  ia  occupied  by 
the  war  department ;  that  on  the  s.  w.  by  the  navy  department ; 
that  on  the  n.  e.  is  devoted  to  the  state  department ;  and  that  on 
the  s.  w.  to  the  treasury  department  The  new  treasury  building 
is  30U  feet  long,  with  a  wing  in  the  rear  100  feet  long,  and  has  a 
qdendid  colonnade  in  front  457  feet  long,  comprising  32  massive 
columns. — The  General  Poat-Office,  corner  of  North  and  Sev- 
enth sts.,  is  an  extensive  and  beautiful  marble  stru^g^^,  with  two 
wings.  In  front,  and  at  the  ends,  it  is  adorned  nidtb  fluted  mar- 
ble columns. — ^The  Patent  Office,  built  of  freestone  and  marble, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  architectural  taste  and  skill.  In  the 
upper  story  of  this  building  is  a  room  275  feet  long  and  65  wide, 
designed  as.  a  depository  of  patents,  but  which  for  the  present  ia 
appropriated  to  the  grand  collections  of  the  National  Institution. 
Immediately  below  this,  there  is  a  room  125  feet  long,  superbly 
arched,  aiid  decorated  with  fine  columns,  and.  which  is  filled  with 
modela.  and  apecunens  of  articles  patented.— -The  Navy  Yard,  ou 
the  Eastern  Branch,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  s.  k.  <^  the 
Capitol,  has  an  area  of  27  acres,  endosed  by.  a  substantial  brick 
walL  Within  this  enclosure,  besides  houses  for  the  officeu^  mM 
shop*  and  warehouses,  two  large  ahip^oxuMh  vndi  vol  vci&ars^ 
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which,  like  the  rest  of  the  establishmenti  is  kept  in  the  fineal 
ordec^The  Navy  Magazine  is  a  large  brick  structure,  situated 
in  the  s.  k.  section  of  a  plot  of  70  acres,  the  property  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  on  the  Eastern  Branch. 

Washington  contains,  within  its  limits,  25  churches,  some  of 
which,  from  the  taste  and  skill  displayed  in  their  construction, 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visiter.  The  Episcopalians  have 
three  churches :  St.  John^s,  cor.  of  N.  Eighth  and  W.  Sixteenth 
Bts. ;  Trinity,  opposite  the  City  Hall,  in  W.  Fifth-st. ;  Chri$$ 
Church,  in  South  6,  between  E.  Sixth  and  Seventh  st& — ^Thera 
are  three  Roman  Catholic :  St.  Patrick*8,  cor.  of  North  F  and 
W.  Tenth  sts. ;  St.  Mary* 8,  between  Capitol  and  W.  First  sts. ; 
St.  Peter*8,  cor.  of  E.  Second  and  North  D  sts.— The  Firgt  Pr89' 
byterian  Church  is  in  Four-and-a-half-st ;  Second  Prethyterian^ 
in  First-st ;  the  Third,  in  W.  Fifteenth-st— Of  the  four  Baptiit 
churches,  one  is  on  the  comer  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  B. 
Fifth-st. ;  one  in  South  D,  near  W.  Fourth-st ;  and  a  third  aft 
the  corner  of  W.  Nineteenth  and  North  I  sts. — The  Methodist* 
have  chapels  oor.  South  Capitol  and  South  B  sts. ;  in  E.  Fourth- 
st  near  S.  Carolina  avenue ;  cor.  W.  Fifth  and  North  F  sts. ;  cor. 
North  6  and  W.  Fourth  sts. ;  besides  three  or  four  others. — The 
Friends  have  a  place  of  meeting  in  North  I-st,  between  W.  Eigh- 
teenth and  Nineteenth  sts. — There  are  also  a  German  church, 
on  the  corner  of  North  G  and  W.  Twenty-first  sts.,  and  a  l/m- 
tarian  church,  cor.  of  North  D  and  W.  Sixth  sts. 

Washington  has  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions,  religiooB 
and  philanthropic  The  Almshouse,  an  extensive  brick  building, 
has  a  workhouse  connected  with  it,  in  which  those  are  confined, 
and  niade  to  labor,  who  have  violated  the  municipal  laws. — There 
are  two  orphan  asylums,  the  Washington  and  the  St.  Vincent's, 
— ^the  former  under  the  direction  of  some  ladies  of  the  city,  and 
the  latter  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Both  of  them 
are  institutions  of  great  usefulness. — The  Howard  Society  is  de- 
signed to  benefit  industrious  females,  who  are  paid  a  fair  equiva- 
lent for  their  work. — Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  Colonizaticfii 
Society,  a  Clerks*  Provident  Society,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
aad  orphauB  of  deceased  members,  a  Bible  Society,  Minionary 
and  Tract  Societies,  e  Doicaa  ^ocxcX^,  ^sa.  ^« 
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Tlie  Smithsonian  Institute  is  situated  on  a  19  acre  plot  of 
ground,  granted  by  government ;  its  length  is  450  feet,  and  the 
width  150.  It  is  built  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  in  the  ancient 
style  of  Norman  architecture.  It  has  ten  towers,  one  of  which 
is  150  feet  in  height,  and  the  remaining  ones  100  feet  each.  The 
lecture-room  will  contain  1,000  persons.  The  amount  received 
by  the  U.  S.  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest  was  $616,169.  The 
interest  which  had  accrued  on  the  same,  up  to  the  1st  July, 
1846,  was  $242,129,  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
the  building,  and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds. 

Washiugton  has  several  excellent  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. Columbia  College  is  beautifully  situated  on  elevated 
ground  commanding  a  broad  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
including  Mount  Vernon,  15  miles  distant  The  college  edificoj 
including  the  basement  and  attic,  is  five  stories  high,  117  ft.  long, 
and  47  wide.  There  are  also  two  buildings  for  the  profesdort, 
and  a  philosophical  hall.  A  medical  department  attached  to  the 
college  has  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  E  streets. 
The  college  has  a  library  of  about  5,000  volumes.  The  com- 
mencement is  on  the  first  Wednesday  aT  October. — The  TheO' 
logical  Seminary,  (Catholic,)  is  a  flourishing  institution,  attached 
to  which  is  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth  generally. — ^The 
Columbian  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  was  established  in  1816. — 
The  American  Historical  Society,  a  recent  institution,  had  for 
its  object  the  illustration  of  the  early  history  of  the  country.  By 
its  means,  many  rare  and  valuable  documents  have  been  rescued 
from  oblivion,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  discovery  and 
primitive  history  of  our  continent.  It  had  already  issued  several 
volumes  of  its  transactions,  when,  with  the  C(rfumbian  Institute, 
it  united  with  the  National  Institution. — ^The  Columbian  Horti- 
cultitral  Society  has  annually  an  interesting  exhibition. — The 
City  Library,  on  the  corner  of  North  C  and  W  Eleventh  sts., 
has  a  collection  of  about  7,000  volumes. — At  the  AtheneBum,  a 
public  reading-room,  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  comer  of  W.  Sixth- 
st.,  is  to  be  found  most  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day. — ^The 
National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Sdenccy  is  a  skw^aVj 
yet  in  its  infancy     Few  iustitutions  have,  m  lYi'eVt  oxixaKtVVsAKQk 
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better  ciieumstanoed  for  laying  bn>ad  foundatioiM  for  fntore  vae* 
fohieiB,  and  for  prdpoeing  to  themselves  the  aocompliBhaieiit  of 
oomprehensive  aims  and  objects.'  This  the  National  Institntioii 
has  done ;  and  if  its  design  is  carried  out  in  the  i^irtt  which 
piMnpted  it,  the  institution  will  become,  not  only  an  honor  to  the 
eountry,  but  also  a  blessing  to  the  worid.  It  has  been  organiied 
under  the  auspices  of  the  general  goyemment,  the  president  be- 
ing made  patron ;  while  the  heads  of  the  seyeral  departments  are 
eonstituted  six  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government  Six  dis- 
tingruished  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  directors  on  the  part 
of  the  institution.  It  holds  stated  monthly  meetings  in  the  building 
of  the  Patent  Office,  in  the  grand  hall  of  which  edifice  its  col- 
lections are  deposited. 

The  Congressional  Cemetery,  a  celebrated  burial-place,  com- 
prises 10  acres,  near  the  Anacostia  or  Eastern  Branch,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol.  Being  considerably  elevated 
above  the  river,  it  commands,  on  all  sides,  an  extensive  proqiect 
ci  beautiful  scenery.  The  gRounds,  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  trees  and  shrub- 
bery. Several  of  the  tombs  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  architecture. 

The  City  Hall,  in  North  D  st,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  is 
in  an  unfinished  condition^ — ^The  Penitentiary,  a  large  structure, 
of  freestone,  is  at  the  southern  termination  of  Delaware  avenue. — 
The  County  Jail  is  a  large  new  building,  three  stories  high,  situ- 
ated north  of  the  City  Hall. 

Though  it  does  not  advance  with  the  rapid  strides  that  charac- 
terize the  progress  of  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  the  na- 
tional metropolis  has,  however,  had  a  steady  and  healthy  growth  ; 
and  recent  statistics  show  that  its  condition  for  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  has  been  mwe  prosperous  than  at  any  former  period. 
From  1840  to  1846,  it  had  an  accession  of  2,044  buildings,  a 
lai^e  portion  of  which  are  commodious,  substantial,  and  elegant 
brick  edifices.  Alk>wing  an  average  of  six  inhabitants  to  each 
house,  there  was  an  addition,  during  the  above  period,  of  12,264 
to  its  population.  The  population  of  the  city  as  shown  by  the 
ceiisus  of  1850,  was  43,266. 

WaablDgtoQ,  in  tbe  moulYi  ol  ka^^o^VA^^'^^'vas  the  object  of 
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M  ferocious  attack  by  a  British  force  under  Gen.  Ross.  Thiow- 
iug  aside  the  sword,  this  leader  of  the  forces  of  one  of  the  most 
civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  called  to  his  aid  the  firebrand.  The 
capitol,  the  president's  house,  and  the  public  offices  were  laid  in 
ashes.  The  library  of  Congress  was  burned.  The  patent-offioe, 
which  had  been  destined  to  the  same  fate,  was  spared  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  its  superintendent  Retribution  speedily 
followed  the  perpetration  of  this  outrage.  Gen.  Ross  was  killed 
in  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  on  the  ISth  Sept  (For  continuation 
of  routes  to  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  &c.,  see  page  290-292.) 

Hotels. — These  places  of  public  accommodation  in  Washing- 
ton, as  also  private  boarding-houses,  &c.,  are  numerous  and  well 
kept.  During  the  session  of  Congress,  and  at  some  other  times, 
they  are  crowded  to  overflowing  ;  and  at  such  times  the  price  of 
board  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  higher  than  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. The  following  are  among  the  jmncipal  hotels :  American 
HousCf  Pennsylvania  avenue,  near  Fifteenth-st ;  Gadsby*s  Ho- 
tel,  Pennsylvania  avenue,  comer  of  Third-st ;  Indian  Queen, 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  near  Sixth-st ;  Mansion  House,  comer  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Fourteenth-st ;  National  Hotel, 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  comer  of  Sixth-st ;  United  States  Hotel, 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  near  Third-st,  &«.  &>c 

Hackney -Coaches,  ^c. — ^Vehicles  of  this  description,  in  Wash- 
ington, for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  strangers  and 
others,  are  numerous,  and  may  readily  be  obtained  at  almost  any 
moment  They  are  all  numbered,  so  that  in  case  of  impontion, 
neglect,  &c.,  the  person  or  persons  aggrieved  have  only  to  make 
known  their  grievances  before  tL^  proper  authorities,  and  redress 
is  at  hand  For  conveying  ea,  a  and  every  passenger  any  dis- 
tance not  exceeding  Ij^  miles,  25  cents;  for  any  distance  over 
IJ  miles,  and  not  exceeding  3  miles,  50  cents. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

This  important  road  extends  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberiand,  a 
distance  of  178  miles.  It  was  intended,  originally,  to  carr^  il 
tfaiODgh  the  B.  w.  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  %  Y^t^^'^^m^N^oio 
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ginia,  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wbeeh'ng ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
company  was  incorporated  in  1827,  by  the  legislatures  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia*  and  the  building  of  the  road 
commenced  July  4th,  1828.  In  1829  it  was  opened  to  the  Relay 
House,  nine  miles ;  afterwards  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  and  finally,  to 
its  present  terminus.  From  Cumberland,  the  original  route  is  to 
be  changed.  By  a  late  report  we  find  the  company  has  resolved 
to  go  to  Wheeling,  via  Fish  creek,  that  city  having  consented  to 
the  establishment  of  a  depot  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of 
said  creek,  28  miles  below.  When  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road is  completed  to  the  Ohio  river,  it  will  fonn  the  nearest  route 
from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  great  West.  Duriug  the 
year  1847  there  bad  been  transported  over  it  288,674  passengers, 
and  263,334  tons  of  freight  The  cost  of  this  road,  including  the 
branch  to  Frederick,  three  miles,  was  $7,743,500. 

Route  from  Baltimore  to  Frederick,  Harper's  Fbrrt, 
Winchester,  and  Cumberland. — (See  Maps  Nob.  25  and  27.)— 
Cars  leave  Baltimore  from  the  depot  iu  Pratt-st,  aud  proceed  to 
the  Relay  House,  nine  miles ;  EllicotVa  Mills,  15  ;  Monococy 
Viaduct,  58  ;  here  a  branch  runs  to  Fredrick,  distant  from  Bal- 
timore 61  miles.  Usual  fare  $2.50.  From  Monococy  to  Point 
of  Rocks  is  12  miles,  and  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  12  miles  farther, 
or  82  miles  from  Baltimore.  Fare  $3.25.  The  Winchester 
Railroad  loaves  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  over  which  passengers  are  conveyed  to  Winchester,  Va.y 
32  miles.    Fare  from  Baltimore  $5.25.     Distance  114  miles. 

From  Harper's  Ferry  we  proceed  to  Martinsburg,  100  miles 
from  Baltimore  ;  to  Hancock,  124 ;  and  arrive  at  Cumberkuidt 
178  miles,  in  about  nine  hours.     Usual  fare  $6.50. 

On  leaving  Baltimore,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  is  car* 
ried  over  a  splendid  bridge,  called  the  **  Carrdton  Viaduct,"  built 
over  Gwynn's  Falls,  a  branch  of  the  Patapsco  river.  This  bridge 
is  360  feet  in  length,  aud  elevated  65  feet  above  the  water,  which 
is  spanned  by  a  principal  arch  of  80  feet.  It  is  built  of  granite,  in 
the  most  durable  manner,  and  cost  about  $60,000. 

EllicotVs  Mills  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hilly  and  rocky 

country,  on  the  Patapsco  river.     The  surrounding  scenery  is  iu  a 

high  degiee  wild  and  vomaulvc.    TViva  \\«ka  presents  a  bosinesi* 
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^ke  appearance,  containing,  as  it  does,  several  large  manufacto- 
ries, and  extensive  flouring-mills. 

Frederick,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated on  Carrol  creek,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Monoco* 
cy  creek.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  broad  streets  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  contains  several  handsome  public 
aud  private  buildings,  and  about  a  dozen  churches  of  different 
denominations.  The  country  around  is  fertile,  end  made  produc- 
tive by  cultivation.  The  trade  of  Frederick  is  quite  extensive. 
It  is  the  second  place  in  importance  in  the  state,  being  inferior 
only  to  Baltimore.     Vop,  about  7,000. 

•  Harper's  Ferry  is  situated  in  Jefferson  county,  Va.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers,  at  the  passage 
of  these  streams  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  here  upwards  of  1,200 
feet  in  height  At  this  point  the  two  streams,  in  search  of  an 
outlet  to  the  sea,  and  each,  as  it  were,  cbnscious  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  its  separate  exertions  to  overcome  the  barrier  that  op- 
posed its  progress,  united  their  waters,  aud,  rushing  in  one  impetu- 
ous current  against  the  mountain,  rent  it  asunder.  Such,  it  is 
thought,  was  the  origin  of  a  scene  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  char- 
acterized as  "  one  of  the  most  stupendous  in  nature." 

The  scenery  here  is  all  of  the  wildest  and  most  majestic  de- 
scription. **  Jefferson's  Rock,"  named  after  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
the  spot  where  he  wrote  a  description  of  this  place,  in  his  **  Notes 
on  Vu^inia,"  is  a  pile  of  huge  detached  rocks,  leaning  over  the 
steep  clifis  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  looking  into  the  mountam 
gorge  of  the  Potomac.  Its  top,  almost  level,  is  12  feet  square ; 
whilst  its  base  does  not  exceed  ^oe  feet  in  width,  and  rests  upon 
the  top  of  a  larger  mass  of  rock  jutting  out  from  the  hill.  It  is  a 
wild  *<  eagle's  nest,"  which,  as  Jeflerson  truly  declares,  it  is  worth 
a  trip  across  the  ocean  to  behold.  It  is  not,  however,  equal  to 
the  enchanting  scene  presented  to  the  view  from  the  opposite 
mountain,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up,  on  the  Maryland  side. 
From  this  height  the  beholder  surveys  with  admiration  a  large 
extent  of  country,  fields,  woodlands,  and  plantations  ;  while  tho 
beautiful  Shenandoah,  as  it  breaks  up6n  this  magic  picture,  ap- 
pears like  a  series  of  beautiful  lakes. 

The  United  States  Armory,  and  the  Nationcil  Arseml,  tX^'a 
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place,  deserve  the  attention  of  visiters.  In  the  latter  |4ace  fram 
80  to  90,000  stand  of  arms  are  usually  kept  Nearly  9,000 
small-arms  are  annually  manufactured  here,  employing  about 
S^40  bands.  A  bridge  750  feet  long  here  crosses  the  Potomac 
river,  connecting  this  place  with  the  Maryland  side.  The  hotels 
at  Harper's  Ferry  af]K>rd  excellent  accommodations  for  visiters. 

Cumberland^  beautifully  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Poto* 
mac,  at  the  mouth  of  Wills  creek,  is  a  large  and  well-built  town, 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Alleghany  county,  containing  in  1847  a  pop- 
\vlation  of  7,000. 

BOUTE  FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  FITTSBUBa  AlfD  WHEBX»- 
ING,  (see  Maps  Nos.  25  and  27.) — Trains  leave  Baltimore  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  the  depot  in  Pratt-st, 
daily,  at  7^  o'clock,  a-  m.  and  4  p.  m.,  for  Cumberland  on  the 
Potomac  river,  178  miles.  (See  page  282.)  From  Cumberland, 
stages  leave  at  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  by  20  daily  lines  of  the  Na- 
tional Road  and  Good  Intent  Stage  companies,  and  arrive  in 
Pittsburg  or  Wheeling  next  evening  and  the  morning  following. 
Passengers  for  Pittsburg  take  the  steamboat  at  Brownsville,  a 
brisk  little  place,  with  a  population  of  about  4,500,  situated  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Monongahela  river,  60  miles 
8.  from  Pittsburg ;  and  passengers  for  Wheeling,  leaving  Cum- 
berland at  the  same  time,  pass  over  the  National  Road  by  stages 
direct  to  that  place,  130  miles.  Through -tickets  can  be  pur- 
chased in  Baltimore.  Fare  to  Pittsburg  $10,  and  to  Wheeling 
$11. 

In  passing  along  the  National  Road,  near  the  foot  of  Laurel 
Hill,  and  about  10  miles  e.  from  Union,  the  traveller  will  observe 
a  sign  (a  plain  shingle)  placed  on  a  tree,  upon  which  is  painted 
"  Braddock's  Grave,"  with  an  index  pointing  to  a  clump  of  trees 
about  200  yards  from  the  road.  This  is  the  only  monument  that 
indicates  the  resting-place  of  the  proud  and  brave,  but  unfortu- 
nate hero  of  the  old  French  W^ar.  Upon  the  summit  of  Laurel 
Hill,  a  little  farther  on,  is  another  inscription — "  Dulany's  Cave 
and  Washington's  Spring."  This  cave  is  situated  about  two  miles 
south  o{  the  pike.  The  entrance  to  it,  on  the  top  of  the  moan- 
tmin,  k  quite  small  at  the  mo\x\]d  \\>\xt  oivvcfi^  «vi\st.^^\t  ia  found  to 
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•ontain  many  large  and  ma^ificent  apartnient&  This  cave, 
whkdi  has  been  explored  two  miles,  sinks  to  the  depth  of  1,200 
feet  The  Washington  Spring  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road.  Its 
water,  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  is  made  to  issue  from  a  large 
artificial  orifice  in  a  rock.  Immediately  below  the  spring  is  a 
bath-house,  to  which  the  water  is  conducted  in  pipes.  There  is 
a  beautiful  garden,  with  summer-houses,  near  the  spring.  For 
invalids  and  others  seeking  retirement  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  this  will  be  found  a  very  pleasant  resort 

Union  (usually  called  Uniontown)  is  a  large  and  flourishing 
place,  containing  about  3,500  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the 
National  Road,  six  miles  west  from  the  Washington  Spring,  and 
auout  60  miles  from  Cumberland.  Many  of  the  buuJings,  which 
are  of  brick,  and  very  compact,  are  large  and  commodious.  The 
new  Courthouse  is  a  handsome  structure.  There  are  several 
excellent  hotels  here,  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  costly 
The  travel  over  the  National  Road  imparts  great  life  and  bustle 
Xa)  Uniontown.  Scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  passes  when  a 
stage-coach  may  not  be  seen  wending  its  way  through  the  town. 
Tlie  [voperty  invested  in  these  lines  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  travelling  public  is  immense  (For  description  of  Pittsburg, 
see  page  257.) 

Washington^  Fa.,  capital  of  Washington  county,  is  a  large, 
finely  situated,  and  prosperous  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
3,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  and  is  noted  for  its 
salubrity.  Besides  a  new  and  handsome  Courthouse,  and  other 
public  buildings,  it  has  several  churches  of  various  denominations, 
and  .is  also  the  seat  of  Washington  College,  an  institution  found- 
ed in  1806,  which  has  about  3,500  vols,  in  its  libraries,  and  pos- 
sesses a  choice  mineralogical  cabinet  It  holds  its  commence- 
ment on  the  last  Wednesday  in  September. 

Wheeling  is  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Ohio,  surrounded 
by  bold  and  precipitous  hills,  and  extends  along  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  river  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  is  the  most  important 
place,  in  regard  to  commerce,  manufactures,  and  population,  in 
Western  Virginia.  The  National  Road  passes  through  it,  making 
it  a  great  thoroughfare  for  persons  travelling  to  the  West.  It 
contains  several  handsome  public  and  piivaie  bxiMm^^  \i\«xiftT- 
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oas  churches,  steam-engine  factories,  glass-houeeB,  and  other 
manufactories.  A  large  number  of  steamboats  are  own^  hen^ 
which  are  continually  passing  up  and  down  the  Ohio  river.  A 
magnificent  wire  suspension  bridge  is  now  ccxistructed  orer  the* 
Ohio  at  Wheeling,  (by  the  same  skilful  engineer  who  constmcted 
the  Niagara  suspension  bridge.)  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  having  a  span  of  upwards  of 
1,000  feet ;  the  one  at  Freiburg,  the  longest  in  Europe,  being  but 
906  feet  in  length.  Pop.  about  12,000.  (For  routes  firran  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling,  see  page  295.) 


ROUTES  TO  THE    YIRGIMA  SPRINGS. 

There  are  now  numerous  routes  and  modes  of  conveyance  to 
these  celebrated  Springs,  all  of  which  have  been,  within  a  few 
years,  greatly  improved. 

From  Baltimore  they  may  be  reached  by  a  variety  of  routes. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  aud  expeditious  is  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Harper's  Ferry  ;  thence  by  a  similar  con- 
veyance  to  Winchester ;  and  thence  by  stage,  over  an  excellent 
road,  to  Staunton.  From  the  latter  place  we  may  proceed  di- 
rectly across  the  North  and  Warm  Spring  mountains  to  the 
Wann  and  Hot  Springs ; — or  may  proceed  to  the  Natural 
Bridge t  via  Lexington,  and  thence  to  the  White  Sulphur,  via 
DibrelTs  Springs.  This  route  will  afford  the  visiter  an  opportu- 
nity of  viewing  the  splendid  scenery  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  aho 
the  celebrated  Natural  Bridge.  He  will  likewise  pass  within 
seven  miles  of  the  noted  caves,  "  WeirV  and  "  Madison's," 
which,  by  a  short  detentior  on  his  journey,  can  be  readily  visited. 
(See  Map  No.  27.) 

Another  route  from  Baltimore  is  by  way  of  the  railroad  to 
Washington  City ;  thence  by  the  Potomac  steamer  (passiug  'uk 
view  of  Mount  Vernon)  to  Acquia  Creek  ;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  and  Louisa  railroads  to  Gor- 
dontville  ;  whence  we  are  conveyed  by  four-horse  post-coaches 
to  Charlottesville,  Staunton,  the  Warm  Springs,  White  Sul* 
pkur  Springs^  &c.,  pasBvii^  m  «>\^\\t.  of  MouticeUo  and  the  cole- 
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famted  Univereity  of  Virginia,  and  avoiding  night  travelling  By 
thiB  route  the  Warm  Springs  are  reached  in  time  for  breakfast, 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Washington,  and  the  White  Sul- 
jphui  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  latter  springs  are 
305  miles  from  Baltimore. 

Or,  from  Fredericksburg,  (instead  of  going  via  Gordonsville,) 
we  may  proceed  to  Richmond,  Va. ;— or,  starting  from  Baltimore-, 
may  reach  the  latter  place,  by  steamboat,  down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  by  the  way  of  Norfolk,  and  thence  up  James  river  to  Rich- 
mond, where  we  take  the  canal  to  Lynchburg,  150  miles ;  and 
thence  proceed  by  stage  either  by  the  road  leading  past  the  Nat- 
ural Bridge,  or  by  the  way  of  Liberty,  Fincastle,  and  the  Sweet 
Springs — arriving  at  the  White  Sulphur. 

The  usual  mode  of  reaching  the  Virginia  Springs  from  the 
West  and  Southwest,  is  to  disembark  from  the  steamboat  at 
Guyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  proceed  by  stage  to 
the  springs,  the  White  Sulphur  being  about  160  miles  distant 

Travellers  from  the  states  south  of  the  Virginia  Springs,  take 
the  railroad  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  Richmond ;  at  which 
place  they  will  take  conveyance,  as  before  described.  Or  they 
may  proceed  farther  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Louisa  Railroad ; 
thence  to  Gordonsville ;  and  thence  by  stage  to  the  springs. 


TmaiNiA  sPBDras. 

Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  and  most  generally  visited  are  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Greenbrier 
river,  in  the  county  of  Greenbrier,  and  in  the  valley  of  Howard's 
creek  They  are  to  the  South  what  the  Saratoga  Springs  are 
to  the  North.  Thousands  annually  resort  to  them,  either  iii 
eewtih  of  recreation  and  amusement,  or  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
their  waters,  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the 
omre  of  dyftpepsia,  jaundice,  rheumatism,  liver  complaint,  gout, 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  many  other  complaints.  The  waters 
contain- sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  magtie- 
«a,  chloride  of  calcium,  sulpho-hydrate  of  sodium,  carbonate  of 
lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  per-oxide  of  iron,  orgaxAic  TO&XXAt^xod^ixdb^ 
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■nlphate  of  magnesin,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  precipitated  mai* 
phur.  The  gaseous  contents  are,  carbonic  acid»  innlphanKtod 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen. 

These  springs  are  situated  in  an  elevated  and  beaotifnUypic- 
toresque  valley,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  every  side.  Tliey 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrated  spring  region,  haying  the  Hot 
and  Warm  Springs  on  the  n.,  the  former  35  and  the-  latter  40 
miles  distant ;  the  Sweet,  17  miles  to  the  e.  ;  ihp.StU  and  H^d 
on  the  s.  w.,  the  former  24,  the  latter  41  miles  distant ;  and  the 
Blue  Sulphur,  22  miles  to  the  west 

The  Warm  Springs,  in  the  county  of  Bath,  are  among  the 
oldest  of  the  watering-places.  The  water,  which  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  98°  Fahrenheit,  is  very  transparent.  The  accommoda- 
tions for  bathing  are  excellent. 

.  The  Hot  Springs  are  situated  in  a  valley,  deeply  embosomed 
among  mountain  peaks,  in  the  county  of  Bath,  five  miles  b.  firara 
the  Warm  Springs.  Bathing-houses  have  been  erectedi  and 
every  accommodation  provided,  for  both  male  and  female  patients. 
The  baths  are  six  in  number,  each  being  supplied  with  water 
from  a  separate  spring.  l*hey  range  in  temperature  from  98°  to 
106°. 

The  Sweet  Springs  are  situated  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  val- 
ley in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Monroe  county,  and  are  justly 
celebrated  for  the  tonic  power  of  their  waters,  used  either  inter- 
nally or  externally.     Their  temperature  is  73°  Fahrenheit 

The  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  situated  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
roe, are  encircled  by  mountains  on  every  side.  These  springs 
enjoy  a  high  reputation,  not  only  for  the  virtues  of  their  waters, 
but  also  for  the  excellent  accommodations  with  which  they  are 
furnished.  They  are  in  consequence  much  visited  by  invalids. 
Their  temperature  varies  from  49°  to  56°. 

The  Red  Sulphur  Springs  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Mon- 
roe county,  17  miles  from  the  Salt,  and  32  from  the  Sweet 
Springs.  The  water  is  clear  and  cool,  its  temperaUire  being  54° 
Fahrenheit 

The  Blue  Sulphur  Spring  is  situated  in  a  narrow,  but  beauti- 
fully picturesque  valley,  on  Muddy  creek,  a  small  tribatary  U 
Gieenhrier  river.    It  has  comiotV.^^  ^Acommodations  for  about 
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900  peiBOtis.  The  medical  virtues  of  its  waters  draw  thither, 
during  the  season,  a  large  number  of  visiters. 

The  Natural  Bridge  of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
caikMitieB  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  a 
stupendous  arch  of  limestone  rock,  over  an  unimportant  and 
small  stream,  called  Cedar  creek.  The  tourist,  who,  while  in 
this  vicinity,  could  pass  this  natural  wonder  unheeded,  would  be 
as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  Bridge  itself.  The  view  from  the  top 
is  awfully  grand ;  yet  one  should  go  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice 
that  descends  to  the  level  of  the  creek,  where  the  view,  equally 
snUime,  will  be  found  far  more  interestiug,  being  divestedj  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  awe  which  is  sensibly  felt  on  looking  from 
the  bridge  down  into  the  dreadful  gulf.  The  height  from  the 
stream  to  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  215  feet,  its  ayerage  width  is 
80  fbet,  and  its  extreme  length,  at  the  top,  is  95  feet  The  chasm 
aver  which  it  passes  is  50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  top. 
It  is  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  which  is 
made  firm  by  trees  and  shrubbery  ;  whilst  its  sides  are  protected 
by  rocks,  forming  a  natural  wall.  It  is  156  miles  w.  from  Rich- 
mond, two  miles  n.  of  James  river,  41  from  Lynchburg,  and  63 
miles  s.  e.  from  the  White  Sulphur  Sprmgs. 

Weir's  Cave,  17  miles  n.  s.  from  Staunton,  is  deemed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  caverns  in  the  world.  It  extends  about  2,500 
feet  in  length,  although  its  exploration  in  a  direct  line  does  not 
exceed  1,800  feet,  and  is  divided  into  several  apartments  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  The  walls  are  formed  of  the  most  beautiful  crystal- 
lized carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcareous  spar.  The  crystals,  which 
vary  in  form,  are  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  and  reflect  with  much 
brilliancy  the  torch -lights  with  which  each  visiter  is  provided. 
Thin  sheets  of  similar  incrustations  are  seen  in  some  parts,  resem- 
bling the  appearance  of  rich  and  graceful  drapery ;  and  from  the 
lofty  roof  of  one  of  the  halls  is  a  sheet  that  appears  as  if  floating 
in  the  aur.  It  has  received  the  appellation  of  Elijah's  Mantle. 
Some  of  the  most  extensive  apartments  have  received  the  names 
of  «  Washington  Hall,"  <<  Congress  Hall,"  **  Organ  Room," 
**  Solomon's  Temple,"  "  Deacon's  Room,"  &c  This  cavem  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  lendet  vi«r| 
can  and  attention  to  visiters. 
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Madison* a  Gave  is  a  short  distance  from  the  precedm^»  and 
somewhat  resembles  that  curiosity,  although  much  less  extensm, 
its  length  not  exceeding  300  feet — ^The  Blowing  and  Saltpetre 
Caves  are  situated  about  40  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  two  preee- 
ding  ones. 


FEOM  BALTIMORE  TO  OHABLESTON,  AND  DTFEBME. 

DIATE  FLAOES. 

From  Baltimore  to  Charleston  the  traveller  will  have  a  choie» 
4fi  two  routes,  as  follows : — 

let  From  Baltimore  to  Washington  City,  by  railroad,  40 
«Diles  4  thence  by  steamer  down  the  Potomac  to  Aequia  Creeks 
4»5  miles ;  here  we  again  take  (the  cars,  and  proceed  to  Freder^ 
dcksburg,  Va.,  15  miles ;  to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  stat^ 
•af  Virginia,  60  miles;  to  Petersburg^  22  miles;  to  Weldom, 
Sf.  €^  62  miles  ;  to  Wilmington,  N.  C^  160  miles.  Total,  414 
>m^8.  From  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  180  miles,  is 
performed  by  steamboat — making  the  entire  distance  from  Balti- 
more 594  miles,  which  is  performed  in  about  48  hours.  Fare 
from  Baltimore  to  Petersburg,  $7.50  ;  to  Weldon,  $10.00  ;  and 
to  Charleston,  $20.00. 

Fassengere  arriving  in  Baltimore  by  the  morning  line  from 
J'hiladelphia,  had  better  remain  in  that  city  until  6^  o'clock  ih» 
nest  morning ;  or  they  can  go  on  to  Washington  at  5  p.  m.,  and 
femain  there  until  9  a.  m.  the  next  day. 

Passengers  going  to  Washington  by  the  train  of  5  p.  m.,  aio 
taken,  if  they  desire  it,  by  the  Company's  omnibus,  at  once, 
without  charge,  from  the  Washington  depot  to  the  Potomac 
flieamboat,  where  they  lodge  free  of  charge,  and  Jay  over  (if  they 
deeitie  to  do  so)  with  their  through-tickets,  for  a  few  days,  at  the 
following  places,  viz :  Washington,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and 
Weldon.  For  further  information  and  ^  through-tickets"  apply 
at  the  Southern  ticket-office,  adjoining  the  Washington  Railroad 
tickei-office,  Pratt-st.,  Baltimore. 

^d.  From  Baltimore,  steamboats  on  this  route  leave  Spear's 
•pharf  daily,  runmng  down  CYioa«^v^«5L<!>"ftwq  \»  Norfolk^  Va,,  188 
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mfles,  and  from  whence  up  James  river  to  City  Point,  95  miles  j 
thence  by  railroad  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  12  miles;  there  coii<> 
necting  with  the  railroad  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  by  steam- 
boat  to  Charleston,  as  before.  Total  distance  from  Baltimore  by 
this  route,  697  miles.    Time  55  hours.    Fare  about  $16. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  is  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  wealthy 
city  on  the  Atlantic  sea-coast,  s.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  in  N.  Lat 
32°  46'  33",  and  in  W.  Long,  from  Greenwich  79°  57'  27".  In 
1840  its  population  was  29,261,  and  according  to  the  federal 
census  of  1850,  it  was  82,132.  This  dty  is  well  situated  for 
trade  and  commerce,  on  a  peninsula  seven  miles  from  the 
ocean,  which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers,  which  here  enter  the  harbor,  and  is  two  miles  across. 
Opposite  the  city,  Ashley  river  is  6,300  feet  wide,  and  Cooper 
river  4,200  feet :  both  here  have  a  depth  of  from  30  to  40  feet. 
'  Charleston  is  built  on  slightly  elevated  ground,  being  but  nhie 
feet  above  high-water  mark ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  some- 
thing over  a  mile  broad,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  although  not 
imiformly  so.  Its  streets,  which  extend  from  river  to  river,  run 
from  E.  to  w.,  and  generally  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ar« 
erossed  by  others,  nearly  at  right  angles :  they  vary  in  width 
from  30  to  70  feet  Many  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  are  con- 
structed of  brick,  which  is  now  the  only  material  permitted  by 
law  to  be  used  within  its  limits.  Those  of  wood  are  neatly 
painted,  and  frequently  have  piazzas  extending  to  the  roof,  beau- 
tifully ornamented  with  vines.  In  the  outskurts  of  the  city  the 
houses  have  fine  gardens  attached,  planted  with  orange,  fruit, 
and  ornamental  and  other  trees,  with  vines  and  shrubbery  in  pro- 
Ainon. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  City  Hall,  an  Exchange,  Court- 
hoose,  Custom-house,  Jail,  a  State  Citadel,  two  arsenals,  a  col- 
toge,  a  medical  college,  asylums,  libraries,  a  theatre,  several 
bulks,  and  about  30  churches  of  various  denominations,  with  nu« 
merous  hotels,  some  of  which  are  costly  and  magnificent  struc- 
tures, where  the  stranger  will  meet  with  every  attention  and 
comfort. 

Charleston  possesses  great  facilities  {or  trade  with  the  mtAxvEA. 
oovntry,  by  means  of  the  railroad  extending  tluraia^  ^^oi^  Cvx^ 
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Ima  and  Georgia,  and  terminating  on  the  Tennessee  riTer.  This 
will  in  time  be  extended  to  the  s.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposile 
Cincinnatii  there  uniting  the  navigable  waters  of  that  stream  with 
Charleston  harbor.  A  branch  road  also  extends  from  the  Sooth 
Carolina  Railroad  at  Branchville  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the 
state,  130  miles  distant  Numerous  steamboats  also  ply  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  Wihniugton,  St  Augustine,  and  other 
{daces.  lines  of  steamships  ply  regularly  between  Charleston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Lines  of  packet  ships  run  to  New 
York ;  and  other  vessels  sail  for  most  of  the  large  cities  oa  the 
coast,  and  for  Europe. 


FROM  OHARLESTON  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  Charleston  passengers  proceed  by  railroad  to  AuguHOi 
Ga.,  or  rather  to  Hamburg,  136  miles,  which  is  separated  firom 
Augusta  by  the  Savannah  river,  which  is  also  the  dividing  line 
between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  From  Au- 
gusta, a  great  western  chain  of  railroad,  making  trips  by  night 
only,  conveys  you  to  Atlanta,  171  miles;  from  whence  Chifin, 
43  miles,  is  reached  by  a  partially  returning  trip  on  the  Savannah 
and  Macon  route,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  Augusta  and 
Atlanta  line.  From  Griffin  to  Auburn  is  100  miles,  which  is  per- 
formed by  daily  lines  of  •fa^M,  passing  through  ChreenvUle,  Lm^ 
grange,  and  Westpoint,   . 

The  distance  from  Auburn  to  Montgomery,  60  miles,  is  pet- 
formed  by  railroad.  Total  distance  from  Charlest(»  to  MqjuI- 
gomery  510  miles.  Fare  $26.50.  Time  through,  53  houxs^  fan^ 
eluding  stoppagea 

From  Montgomery  to  MobiU  by  the  Regular  Luie  of  lii 
steamers.    Time,  from  48  to  50  hours :  fare  I^IO*-  >  Or> 
Montgomery  to  Mobile,  200  miles,  by  the  daily  mai]reoadi»  irilk 
extras  for  20  passengers.    Time  40  hours :  fare  ffi.    >  ^ 

Frmn  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  178  miles,  by  the  daily  lia»oi 
mail  steamers.    Time  20  hours :  fare  $5,    The  total  distanee 
from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans  by  the  above  deeeribed  roukee-ie 
1,665  jnilei.    Time  thnmi^,  wl  ^v^«^\iWB»\  fere  ff^SiM* 
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From  Charlbbton,  via  Savannah,  Macon,  and  Columbui. — 
By  steamboat  from  Charleston  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  140  miles. 
Time  11  hours.  From  Savannah  to  Macon,  by  raihroad,  190 
miles.  Time  12  hours.  From  Macon  to  Bameaville,  by  rail- 
road, 40  miles.  Time  three  hours.  From  Barnesville  to  Auhum, 
by  stage,  105  miles.  Time  10  hours.  From  Auburn  to  Mont' 
gomery,  by  railroad,  60  milea  Time  four  hours.  From  Mont- 
gomery to  Mobile,  and  also  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  as  be- 
fore  described. 

Savannah,  the  lai^est  and  most  important  city  in  the  state  of 
Georgia,  lies  in  N.  Lat  32o  4'  56",  and  in  W.  Long.  81°  8'  18" 
from  Greenwich.  Its  population  in  1850,  was  20,000.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated  40  feet  above  the  water,  on  the 
s.  side  of  Savannah  river,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  southern  coast,  being,  at  its  entrance 
over  the  bar,  a  mile  wide,  and  having  a  depth  of  water,  at  low 
tide,  of  from  18  to  21  feet  Vessels  drawing  but  13  feet  of  water 
can  come  close  up  to  the  wharves  of  the  city  ;  whilst  those  re- 
quiring a  greater  depth  find  a  good  anchorage  a  few  miles  below. 
The  plain  on  which  the  city  stands  extends  a  mile  along  the  river 
B.  and  w.,  and  continues  for  several  miles  s.,  increasing  in  width 
back  from  the  river.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  regularly  and 
beautifully  laid  out ;  between  every  other  one  is  a  handsome 
public  square,  surrounded  and  interspersed  with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  forming  miniature  parks  covered  with  grass,  which  give  the 
city,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  a  cool,  airy,  and  ru- 
al  appearance.  Many  of  the  streets  are  lined  on  either  side 
with  trees ;  some  have  single,  and  others  double  rows,  running 
through  their  centres,  the  latter  forming  perfect  arcades,  and 
serving  at  all  times  for  delightful  and  shady  walks.  The  city 
contains  a  number  of  handsome  pubUc  and  private  buildings,  nu- 
merous churches,  benevolent  societies,  &c  The  warehouses  are 
mmierous,  generally  lining  the  wharves,  and  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  mostly  three  or  four  stories  high. 

Savannah  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland  trade,  and  which, 
from  her  fortunate  position  upon  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  this 
part  oi  the  Atlantic  coast,  must  continue  greatly  to  increaM« 
AkMdy  a  stretch  of  railroad  exists  between  \i«c  exi<^^<b\D\»T«ii 
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eoantry,  terminating  on  the  bauks  of  the  Tennesseoi  neariy  500 
miles  distant ;  thereby  opening  to  her  enterprise  the  trade  of  the 
great  West  Other  roads  will  eventaally  be  made,  connecting 
her  commerce  and  interests  with  those  of  her  sister  states  lying 
immediately  west  A  regular  steamboat  communication  is  also 
kept  up  between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  St  Angi]8tine» 
Flo.,  uid  other  places  on  the  coast ;  and  a  line  of  sailing  yeosels 
runs  regulariy  to  New  York. 

Mobile  is  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  namO) 
at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay,  and  about  30  miles  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  It  is  in  N.  Lat.  30""  40',  and  in  W.  Long.  88°  21' 
from  Greenwich.  Its  population  in  1840  was  12,672 ;  it  is  now, 
in  I860,  about  16,000.  The  city  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  ex* 
tended  plain,  elevated  15  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  and  lias  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  bay,  from  which  it  receives  refreshing 
breezes.  As  a  cotton  mart  and  place  of  export,  Mobile  ranks 
next  to  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  brought  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan,  (or  Bowyer,)  built  on  a 
low  sandy  point  opposite  Dauphin  Island,  30  miles  from  the  city. 
Steamboats  arrive  from,  and  depart  daily  for  New  Orleans,  and 
for  Montgomery.  A  line  of  sailing  vessels  runs  regulaiiy  to  New 
York.    (For  description  of  New  Orleans,  see  page  303.) 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  may  be  di- 
vided as  follows : — 1st  From  New  York  to  Baltimore :  time  12 
hours.  2d.  From  Baltimore  to  Charleston  :  time  53  hours.  3d. 
From  Charleston  to  Montgomery :  time  53  hours.  4th.  From 
Montgomery  to  Mobile :  time  40  hours.  5th.  From  Mobile  to 
New  Orleans :  time  20  hours.  Total  7^  days.  The  delays  of 
from  two  to  five  hours  between  each  division,  make  up  a  total  of 
eight  days  and  some  two  or  three  hours. 

Route  from  New  York  to  Mebiphis,  Tenn. — From  New 
York  to  Washingtorit  by  railroad,  224  miles  From  Washing- 
ton to  Aequia  Creek,  by  steamboat,  55  miles.  From  Acquia 
Creek  to  Wilmington,  by  railroad,  319  mile&  From  Wilming- 
ton to  Charleston,  by  steamboat,  180  miles.  From  Charleston 
to  Augusta,  by  railroad,  136  miles.  From  Augusta  to  Atlanta, 
by  railroad,  171  miles.    ¥iom  k\Van\».)\A  Kingston,  by  railroad, 
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60  miles.  From  Kingston  to  Ounter'a  Landing,  by  post-coaches, 
90  miles.  From  Gunter's  Landing  to  Decatur,  by  steamboat, 
60  miles;  From  Decatur  to  Tu8cumbia,  by  raikoad,  43  miles ; 
and  from  Tuscumbia  to  Memphis,  by  post-eoacfaes,  170  miles. 
Total  distance  1,507  milea:  through  in  about  eight  days.  Fare 
is  as  fo]lowfr>^from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  ^3.00.  From 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  ^3.00^  Froih  Baltimore  to  Charles- 
ton, $16.00.  From  Charleston  to  Memphis,  92&00.  Total 
fare,  $48.00. 

Memphis,  ^ich  is  situated  on  the  B.-b8nk  of  the  MiBsissippi 
riyer,  can  be  reached  also  by  taking  the  cars  from  BaltTmore  to 
Cumberland,  and  stage  to  Wheeling ;  thence  by  steamboat  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Memphis. 

Routes  from  PrrrsBURG,  (continued  from  page  260.) — From 
Pittsburg,  and  also  from  Wheeling,  first-class  steamboats  run 
regularly,  and  convey  passengers  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  the 
South  and  West. 

Principal  Places  and  Distances  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  from  Pittshwrg  to  OineinnaH,  8t,  Louis,  and  New 
Orleans, 

ftoui         Fnnu 
plaeeto  plae*.  Pittsbnnr. 
JiVvm  PitUbwrf  to—  MilM.  MilM. 

Steabenville,  O 71 

WHBKLiNO,Va. 93....     04 

MariettSfO 82....   178 

Parkersburg,  Va. 18....  188 

GallipoliSiO 87....   S75 

Gayandotte, Va. 37....   318 

Portsmouth,  0 51....   363 

CtociNMATi,  0 114. ...  4tn 

Loulaville,  Ky 133....   610 

Cairo,  mouth  of  the  Ohio  Biver. ......380....   000 

New  Madrid,  Mo 70....1/r78 

Memphis,  Tenn 166... .1,244 

^ckflburg,  MisB. ....486....  1,630 

Natchez,  Miss 116... .1,7^ 

NBwORLBiUfs,LB. 870.. ..^085 

JVmi  Cairo  to— 

0T.  Louis Vl  S . . .  .V^lI  V 
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From  St.  Lovia  to  the  Falls  of  St.  AtUkan^. 

From  From 

„        _     _      .  pUoe  to  place.     St.  Lou 

FiromSL  Louts  to—  MUea.  MUea. 

Mouth  of  Missouri  River 18 

AltoD,D] 5........  83 

Quiiicy,IlL 149 178 

Nauvoo,m 54 826 

Burlington,  Iowa. 33 350 

Davenport,  Iowa. 93 358 

Da  Buque,  Iowa. 102 454 

Prairie  da  Ohien ^  72 510 

Faus  or  St.  Ahtbokt 870 793 


FROM   NEW    TOBE  AND   BOSTON   TO   CZNOINNAT^    VIA 
LAKE  ERIE,  THE  MAD  BIVEB  BAILBOAD,  Jte. 

From  New  York  to  Albany,  by  steamboat,  145  miles :  usual 
time,  8  houra.  From  Boston  to  Albany,  by  railroad,  200  miles : 
time  10  hours.  The  above  routes  meet  at  Albany ;  from  that  place, 
therefore,  the  route  to  Cincinnati  will  be  the  same  to  the  trav- 
eller both  from  New  York  and  Boston.  From  Albany  to  Buffa- 
lo, by  railroad,  325  miles:  time  22  hours.  From  Buffalo  to 
Sandusky  City,  250  miles,  by  steamboat,  over  Lake  Erie :  tune 
20  hours.  From  Sandusky  City  to  Cincinnati,  by  the  cars  of 
the  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie  railroad,  and  Little  Miami  raiU 
road,  a  distance  of  218  miles :  time  15  hours.  Total  distance 
from  New  York,  938  miles :  time  65  hours.  From  Boston,  993 
miles :  time  67  hours. 

Cincinnati,  the  most  populous  city  of  the  western  states,  is 
rituated  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
Licking  creek.  It  is  in  N.  Lat  39^  06'  30",  and  W.  Long. 
7&  24'  25".  The  population  in  1800  was  750  ;  in  1810, 2,540 ;  m 
1820, 9,602;  in  1880, 24,880;  in  1840, 46,383;  and  by  the  census  of 
1860, 116,108.  The  city  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  val- 
ley about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  beauti- 
ful hills,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  800  feet  by  gentle  and  vary- 
ing slopes,  and  which  are  mostly  covered  with  native  forest- trees. 
It  ia  built  on  two  table-landS)  the  one  elevated  from  40  to  60  ft 
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aboye  the  other.  The  city  ii  laid  oat  with  great  regularity,  the 
streets,  some  of  which  are  60  feet  in  width,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Many  of  them  are  well  paved,  and  ex- 
tensively shaded  with  trees,  while  the  houses  are  ornamented 
with  shrubbery. 

The  shore  of  the  river  Ohio  at  the  principal  landing-place  is 
substantially  paved  to  low-water  mark,  and  is  supplied  by  float- 
ing wharves,  adapted  to  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  river, 
which  renders  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at  all  times  con- 
venient 

The  city  is  well  supplied  by  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  by  a 
steam-engine,  and  forced  into  two  reservoirs  on  a  hill  700  feet 
distant. 

The  trade  of  Cincinnati  is  very  great ;  its  commanding  position 
on  the  Ohio  yeariy  brings  to  it  a  large  accession  of  business. 
During  the  year  ending  Sept  1847,  its  imports  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  $49,991,833.97,  and  its  exports  to  $55,735,252.27,  ma- 
king a  total  of  $105,727,086.24.  In  the  year  1843,  $14,500,000 
were  employed  in  manufactures,  and  articles  produced  to  the 
amount  of  $17,500,000. 

This  "  Queen  City  of  the  West''  enjoys  great  facilities  for 
trade  and  commerce;  by  the  Ohio,  and  other  rivers  connect- 
ing with  it,  she  has  a  water  communication  of  some  thou* 
sands  of  miles.  In  1840,  88  steamboats  belonged  here,  33  of 
which  were  built  during  that  year.  It  is  also  the  greatest  pork 
paarket  in  the  world  ;  more  than  250,000  hogs  were  slaughtered 
here  in  1844,  which,  when  prepared  for  exportation,  were  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  upwards  of  $3,000,000. 

By  means  of  her  canals  and  railroads,  and  fine  macadamized 
roads,  she  has  an  immediate  intercourse  with  a  large  extent  of 
country,  and  also  with  Lake  Erie. 

,  Steamboats  leave  Cincinnati  daily  for  St  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
and  Pittsburg,  and  intermediate  places.  Cars  also  leave  for 
Sandusky  City ;  and  by  steamboat  from  thence  to  Buffiilo,  from 
which  place  travellers  can  proceed  to  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  other  places  in  Canada ;  or  can  go  from  Buflalo  to 
New  York,  Boston,  Saratoga  Springs,  &c.  Stages  leave  Cin- 
cinnati for  St  Louis,  and  other  places  *,  at'!&raAA.>}[i«^  casubarX 
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with  the  railroad,  canrjring  paasengen  from  thenoe  td  Clevo* 
land,  &c. 


BOUTB  FROM  BUFFALO  TO  DETROIT  AlTD  COnOAaO. 

(Continued  from  page  800.) 

Steamboats  leaye  Bofialo  for  Detroit  and  the  great  uppe^  lakei 
daily.  On  our  course  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  we  make  setrend 
landings,  as  follows : — 

Erie,  Pa.,  90  miles,  is  situated  on  a  bluff,  affi)rding  a  fine  pras- 
pect  of  Presque  Isle  Bay,  the  peninsula  which  forms  it,  and  the 
lake  beyond.  Its  harbor,  which  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long  by 
half  a  mile  wide,  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  gener- 
ally free  from  ice  a  month  earlier  than  that  of  Bofialo.  Tlie 
building  and  equipment  of  Perry's  victorious  fleet  in  the  war  of 
1812  took  place  here.  In  70  days  from  the  time  when  the 
timber,  of  which  it  was  constructed,  was  standing  in  the  forest,  it 
was  ready  for  action. 

Our  second  landing  on  the  lake  is  at  Aahtahula,  Ohio,  135 
miles ;  and  from  thence  we  proceed  to  Cleveland,  in  the  same 
state,  194  miles,  and  one  of  its  most  important  places.  It  has  a 
fine  situation  for  commerce,  the  lakes  giving  it  a  ready  access  to 
a  wide  extent  of  country.  Its  harbor,  which  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  is  equal  to  the  best  on  Lake  Erie. 
A  portion  of  the  city  lies  on  the  river,  where  the  land  is  but  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  lake ;  but  it  rises  by  a  steep  as- 
cent to  a  flat,  gravelly  plain,  80  feet  above  the  lake,  on  which  the 
city  is  mostly  built.  This  elevation  is  continued  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  from  which  there  is  a  water  prospect  of  boondless  ex- 
tent In  1847,  the  population  was  12,769,  having  increased  6,698 
smce  1840.  The  usual  fare  from  Bufialo  is  ^.00 :  time  about 
16  bonis.  The  following  are  among  the  best  of  the  hotels  in 
Cleveland : — the  New  England  House,  one  of  the  most  extenshre 
and  splendid  in  the  country,  the  Franklin  House,  Mansion 
House,  American  House,  Merchant^  Hotei,  dec 

Huron  is  240  miles,  and  Sanditskt  Crrr  250  mfles:  the  latter 
m  ffltaated  on  the  s.  side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  fronting  the  opening 
info  Lake  Erie,  three  nnVea  do^»i&^  ol-^nVvi^^K.  \i«k  ^  deKflitficU 
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▼iew.  Excepting  daring  the  winter  months,  its  wharves  are 
thronged  with  steamboats  and  other  lake  vessels,  arriving  and 
departmg  ccmtmaally.  Time  from  Bofialo  about  20  hours.  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  305  miles;  Monroe,  Mich.,  326  miles.  We  now 
arrive  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  372  miles  from  Buffido,  in  about  30 
hours.    Fare  about  $5.00. 

Detroit  has  a  fine  situation  for  trade,  being  located  on  the  w. 
side  of  Detroit  river,  on  elevated  ground,  30  feet  above  its  sur- 
face— 7  miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St  Clair,  and  18  miles 
above  the  w.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.  It  has  ahready  become  a 
great  commercial  depot,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  and  river  be- 
ing open  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  Pop.  about  20,000.  There 
are  here  several  excellent  hotels : — the  National,  Mansion  House, 
Michigan  Exchange,  Commercial,  Railroad,  Steamboat  Tern- 
perance,  &c.  The  price  of  board  varies  from  75  cents  to  $IJ!15 
per  day 

ROUTES  FROM  DETROIT  TO  OHIOAQO. — Two  routes  now 
present  themselves :  either  by  the  way  of  lakes  Huron  and  Mich- 
igan ;  or  by  the  Central  Railroad,  and  stage,  across  the  state  of 
Michigau,  to  the  lake  of  that  name.  The  latter  is  the  most  ex- 
peditious, although  both  are  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  routes. 
By  the  railroad  line  the  traveller  will  arrive  in  Chicago  48  hours 
in  advance  of  the  lake  route. 

The  Railroad  Route. — The  cars  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  leave  Detroit  daily,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  arrive  at 
N^ew  Buffalo^  (224  miles,)  the  termination  of  the  road  on  Lake 
Michigan,  in  about  12  hours.  A  steamboat  leaves  after  the  arrival 
of  the  cars,  conveying  passengers  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about 
65  miles.    Fare  to  Chicago,  if  paid  through  from  Buffalo,  $6,50. 

From  Niles  there  is  a  steamboat  communication  with  St. 
Joseph,  a  place  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  St 
Joseph's  river.  Passengers  for  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois 
can  take  conveyance  from  this  place,  or  proceed  in  the  cars  to 
New  Bui&lo,  and  take  it  from  thence. 

Stage  lines  leave  Kalamazoo  and  Niles  for  places  in  Northern 
Indiana. 

Route  et  the  Lakbsi — ^During  the  .Biuuoxec  «»8oafiK^\xvi^^^ 
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haye  an  opportunity  of  going  from  Boffido  and  Detroit  to  Chiea* 
go,  by  the  way  of  the  great  upper  lakes,  Huron  and  Miehigaa, 
■topping  at  all  the  principal  places.  The  distance  fnnn  Detroit 
is  680  miles,  and  from  Bufialo  1,052  miles. 

The  following,  which  is  a  summary  of  a  trip  taken  daring  the 
summer  of  1847,  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  via  Albany,  Bnffii- 
lo,  and  Detroit,  is  by  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our  daily  papen, 
and  will  convey  more  information,  for  those  about  taking  this  ez* 
cnrsion,  than  any  description  we  could  give. 

Leaving  New  York  by  the  7  o'clock  boat,  on  Monday  evening, 
for  Albany,  you  breakfast  at  that  place  next  morning,  and  at  7^ 
o'clock  proceed  to  the  Railroad  Office,  and  get  a  throngfa-ticket 
for  Buffalo,  for  which  you  pay  $6.60.  Alter  an  hoar's  ride  yoa 
reach  Schenectady,  and  proceed  thence  on  the  way  to  Utica, 
where  you  stop  for  dinner  ;  and  then  with  the  same  rapidity  fly 
away  to  Syracuse,  where  you  cao  stop  till  morning,  if  too  modi 
fatigued  to  ride  all  night ; — if,  however,  you  are  in  a  hurry,  yoa 
can  keep  your  seat  in  the  cars,  and  at  sunrise  the  next  morning 
will  find  yourself  in  Buffalo :  but  if  you  prefer  travelling  by  day- 
light, you  can  spend  tlie  night  in  Syracuse  or  Auburn,  and  the 
next  day  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  beautiful  villages  of 
Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Batavia,  and  the  city  of  Rochester,  and 
arrive  in  Buffalo  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day — Wednesday. 

You  now  take  passage  on  one  of  the  large  and  elegant  Upper 
Lake  boats.  Here  you  generally  find  companies  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  bound  on  a  voyage  of  pleasure,  with  guns,  fishing- 
tackle,  harps,  flutes,  violins,  and  other  music.  The  next  morn- 
ing, which  is  Thursday,  you  land  nt  Cleveland  ;  and  here,  while 
the  boat  is  taking  in  wood,  &c.,  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to  ride 
around  the  town.  You  leave  Cleveland  at  11  or  12  o'clock,  aad 
the  next  morning,  Friday,  at  daylight,  you  are  in  Detroit  An- 
other hour  or  two  is  spent  about  the  city,  and  yon  are  off  for 
Mackinaw.  Saturday  morning  finds  you  moored  amidst  bark 
canoes  and  Indian  tents,  close  under  a  high  rocky  fort,  bristling 
with  a  hundred  cannon.  After  getting  a  breakfast  of  Mackinaw 
trout,  trying  your  luck  at  fishing  in  water  so  clear  that  you  ean 
Me  a  trout  twenty  feet  from  thesrarface,  buying  a  few  trinkets 
&om  the  young  squawB,  Viaitin^  \2tA  V»\a  ^sAVmemoki,  yoa  tail 
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fiv  Chicago^  where  you  anrive  on  Sanday  at  sanriBe,  itaaiung  the 
whole  trip  of  1,500  miles  in  five  daya,  at  an  ezpoDse  of  ^LOOr 
all  told.  The  fare  en  the  lakes  is  $8.00,  or  about  ^.00  a  day-^ 
the  same  as  at  an  hotel.    This  includes  passage  and  board. 

Chicago  is  situated  at  the  s*  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  both 
sides  ef  Chicago  riven  The  n.  and  s*  brandies  of  the  river  unite 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city,  forming  a  harbor  from  50  to  75  yards  wide,  and  from  15  to 
25  feet  deep.  The  city  is  built  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  ele> 
vated  to  be  secure  from  the  highest  floods.  The  surrounding 
country  is  fertile  and  pleasant  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Cai^, 
which  was  commenced  in  1836,  was  con^pleted  in  the  spring  of 
1848.  It  unites  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  with  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Illinois  river  at  Peru,  thus  forming  a  connection 
between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  lakes.  This  union  will  add 
greatly  to  the  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  commercial  depot  In 
1860  the  population  amounted  to  28,260.  The  Hotels  are  the 
Sherman  House,  where  a  splendid  table  is  set ;  Lake  House, 
with  accommodations  equal  to  any  of  the  Eastern  hotels,  ff^lSti 
per  day  ;  the  Tremont  House,  Mansion  House,  Western  Hotel, 
American  Temperance  House,  and  many  other  excellent  houses, 
with  board  for  ||1.00  per  day. 

MUwaukie,  in  Wisconsin,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Milwan* 
kie  river,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  87  miles  n.  from 
Chicago;  Its  growth  is  most  remarkable.  According  to  the. 
census  taken  in  Dec.  1847,  the  population  was  14,071,  having 
increased  since  June,  1846,  a  space  of  18  months,  4,563.  In  the 
same  period  of  time  the  county  of  Milwaukie  had  gained  6,822,— « 
EBCieasing  horn  75,925  in  June,  1646,  to  82,747  in  Dec.  1847. 
This  place  is  the  natural  outlet  of  one  of  the  finest  regions  for  ce*> 
real  grains  in  the  United  States.  During  the  past  season  two 
iai^- flouring  mills  have  been  erected  in  Milwaukie,  one  pro* 
pelied  'by  steam,  and  one  by  ^vater-power ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  two  more  will  go  into  operatidn  during  the  year  1848. 
AaxNig  Ae  hotels  in  Milwaukie  may  be  mentioned,  the  United 
States,  Mihoaukie  House,  and  City  HotO.  Board  about  $1.25 
perday.    During  the  season  of  navigation  steamboats  run  be 

and  Chicago;   Ppp.  in  lBlb^i.%^j^'2ft. 
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Racine,  in  Dec.  1847,  contained  3,000  inhabitants — an  in- 
crease of  288  within  six  months ;  and  Southport  contained  at  the 
same  time  2,780.  Both  these  places  are  situated  in  Wisconsin, 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  s.  from  Milwaukie. 

From  Chicago  to  Galena,  Illinois. — Stage  linta  run  daily 
to  Galena,  a  distance  of  167  miles.  Fare  about  ^8.00  time 
about  two  days.    A  railroad  is  projected  between  these  places. 

From  Chicago  to  St.  Louis. — By  etage,  or  by  the  lUinol^  and 
Michigan  Canal  to  Peru,  on  the  Illinois  river,  100  miles ;  and 
thence  by  eteamhoat  Ao^n  the  river  to  SU  Louie, 

ST.  LOUIS  is  one  of  the  most  important,  wealthy,  and  populous 
places  in  the  western  country.  It  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  18  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Miaseuriy 
^174  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  river, — 1,194  above 
New  Orleans,  and  about  744  below  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  was  81,000. 
The  situation  of  the  city  for  commerce  is  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  place  in  the  west  or  southwest,  excepting  New 
Orleans, — having  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers  on  the  n.,  the 
Missouri  on  the  w.,  aud  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  on  the  &  e.  ; 
whilst  the  *<  Father  of  Waters"  furnishes  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  its  valuable  productions.  A 
vast  amount  of  furs  is  annually  collected  here.  In  the  year 
1847  it  owned  23,800  tons  of  steamboat  tonnage,  worth 
$1,547,000.  During  1846,  there  arrived  at  that  port,  exclusive 
of  801  flat-boats,  steamboats  with  a  tonnage  of  467,824  tons. 
The  total  annual  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  imports  and  exports 
included,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  estimated  at  over 
$75,000,000,— equalling  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Numerous  steamboats  ply  regularly  between  St  Louis  and  all 
the  principal  places  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Illi- 
nois rivers,  &c. ;  and  stages  depart  at  stated  intervals  for  places 
in  the  adjoining  states,  and  for  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  &c. 

From  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans. — ^Take  the  steamboat  at 
St  Louis,  passing  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  nwuth  of  the     f 
Ohio,  174  miles ;  to  Neto  Madrid,  Mo.,  239 ;  to  Memphis,  Tenn., 
399;  to  Vieksburg,  TAibb.,  1^\  \»  ^atcKtx,  Hm.,  894;  to 
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Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1|074 ;  and  to  New  Orleans,  1,194  milen 
Usual  time  about  four  days.  The  distanee  fiom  New  Orleans  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  104  milesu 

NEW  ORLEANS,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  and  after  New 
York,  the  greatest  commercial  depot  in  the  American  Union,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river*  104  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  N.  Lat  29^  57'  30",  and  in  W.  Long. 
90°  8'  from  Greenwich.  It  is  distant  from  New  York,  by  the 
shortest  route,  1,644  miles.  The  city  is  built  on  land  gently  de- 
scending from  the  river  towards  the  low  marshy  ground  in  its 
rear.  The  Levee  is  an  embankment  of  earth,  raised  to  prevent 
an  overflow  of  the  waters  of  the  river ;  it  extends  from  Fort 
Plaquemine,  43  miles  below  the  city,  to  120  milea  above  it,  '» 15 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  and  forms  a  very  pleasant  protn- 
enade.  The  position  of  this  city  as  a  vast  commercial  depot 
is  unrivalled.  The  Mississippi,  with  its  numerous  tributaries, 
brings  to  its  market  the  products  of  20,000  miles  of  navigation. 
The  resources  of  this  great  valley  are  only  partially  developed. 
The  total  estimated  value  of  produce  received  from  the  interior 
from  the  1st  Sept.,  1846,  to  Slst  Aug.,  1847,  was  $90,033,256; 
whilst  in  1844  it  was  only  $60,094,716.  The  total  receipts  of 
cotton,  from  Ist  Sept.,  1846,  to  3l8t  Aug.,  1847,  were  740,669 
bales.  The  exports  were — to  Great  Britain,  385,368  bales ;  to* 
France,  95,719  ;  other  foreign  ports,  83,920 :  total,  565,007.  The 
year  previous  835,775  bales  were  exported  to  foreign  parts. 

The  city  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  extending 
along  the  river  1,320  yards ;  yet  its  whole  extent,  including  the 
fauxbourgs,  is  not  less  than  five  miles  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
river ;  and  extending  perpendicularly  to  it,  from  a  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  to  the  Bayou  St  John,  two  miles.  The 
view  of  the  city  from  the  river,  in  ascending  or  descending,  is 
beautiful.  During  the  busy  season  the  Levee  is  crowded  with 
vessels  from  ail  parts  of  the  world  with  hundreds  of  steamboats, 
and  numerous  flat-boats  and  oiner  craft  Lideed,  nothing  can 
present  a  more  busy,  bustling  scene,  than  exists  here  at  this  time ; 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and  steamers,  with  hundreds 
of  drays  transporting  tobacco,  cotton,  aug^,  ^odd.  KIIqa  n^^\>s^  ^^^ 
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immeiise  products  of  the  far  Wert,  make  a  yivid  impnnion  upon 
the  mind  of  the  rtranger.  -  In  1840  the  population  of  the  city  was 
102,193  ;  according  to  the  census  taken  geven  years  afterwards, 
it  had  decreased  9,570,  being  at  that  time  only  92,623  ;  and  all 
this  in  the  face  of  an  enlarged  trade.  During  the  three  years 
previous  to  1847  there  had  been  an  increase  of  (30,000,000  in  i 
the  receipts  of  produce  alone,  from  the  interior  country.  From  ■ 
these  facts  it  has  been  jurtly  concluded,  that  an  error  murt  hare 
occurred  in  the  taking  of  the  census.   In  1850  it  was  146,000. 

MEZIOAN  GULF  RAILWAY.— Depot  in  New  Orleans,  ctnner 
of  Elysian  Fields  and  Good  Ghildren-st,  Third  Municipality. 

To  Proctorville,  Lake  Borgne,  dirtance  27  miles.  Fare  75 
cents.    Children  and  slaves  35  cents  each. 

The  British  steamers  arrive  at  Ship  Island,  from  Southampton 
and  Havre,  about  the  2d  of  every  month,  on  their  way  to  Vera 
Cruz ;  and  return  from  thence  to  Ship  Island,  for  Havana  and 
En^and,  on  the  2lrt  and  22d  of  each  month 
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NOTICE. 

The  AUthnr  claims  the  plan,  Ac  of  the  present  work  as  hifl 
owii ;  and  having  been  at  great  expense  and  trouble,  and  devo* 
ted  much  tune  to  its  production,  he  therefore  respectfully  cautioiM 
others  interested  in.  nr  getting  up,  similar  works,  not  to  infrini^ 
upon  his  eopyriphU 
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TOUR  THROUGH  THE  WESTERN  STATES. 


REMARKS  AND  DIRECTIONS  TO  TRAVELLERS  ON  THE  WESTERN 

WATERS. 

If  the  traveller,  when  at  Pittsburg,  wishes  to  embark  for  any 
place  on  the  Western  waters,  he  should  avail  himself  of  one  of 
the  regular  packets.  We  do  not  advise  this  in  detraction  of 
the  opposition  boats,  some  of  which  are  very  good,  but  as  a 
general  thing  he  will  meet  with  less  delay  by  taking  the  former, 
and  find,  probably,  a  greater  share  of  comfort  and  security.  It 
is  customary  to  charge  a  stated  price  for  cabin  passage,  in  which 
meals  and  state-roam  are  included.  (A  capital  regulation,  and 
worthy  of  imitation  on  the  Eastern  waters.)  It  is  advisable 
that  he  purchase  his  ticket  as  soon  after  going  on  board  as 
convenient,  in  order  to  secure  a  berth,  for  if  the  boat  is  crowded 
the  traveller  may  find  himself  minus  of  one,  or  otherwise  be 
obliged  to  lie  upon  a  mattress  spread  in  the  open  cabin ;  which, 
take  our  word  for  it,  will  be  found  any  thing  but  agreeable, 
especially  should  he  have  a  long  trip  before  him.  If  the  boat^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  low  water,  get  aground,  the  respectable 
captain  wiU  return  a  proportionate  amount  of  money  paid,  but 
in  no  instance  will  he  agree  to  pay  passage  on  board  other  boats. 

The  seas(m  of  low  water  is  usually  from  about  the  15th  of 
July  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  the  water  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Ohio,  for  some  distance  below  Pittsburg,  does  not 
exceed  18  inches  in  depth.  At  this  period  the  large  boats  are 
laid  up,  and  small,  and  usually  uncomfortable  ones,  take  their 
place.  At  this  time  the  traveller  not  only  meets  with  sad  delays, 
but  is  liable  to  great  imposition ;  many,  therefore,  prefer  taking 
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the  stiige-route  across  the  country,  even  from  Pittsburg  and 
Wheeling  to  St  Louis,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles,  -whicli 
takes  about  seven  days,  through,  performed  at  an  expense  of 
about  $24.50,  meals  not  included ;  these  are  usually  charged  at 
the  rate  of  flfti^  eenta  each,  whi(di  we  consid^*^  a  great  imposition 
upon  the  travelling  community,  as  they  are  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  At  St.  Louis,  boats  of  the  first  class  may  always 
be  found  "  up"  for  New  Orleans,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  ISfis- 
sissippi  between  these  places  being  always  sufficient  to  admit  of 
its  navigation  by  the  largest  boats. 

A  sad  evil  exists  upon  these  waters,  and  one  which  should  be 
speedily  remedied;  we  allude  to  the  great,  and  unnecessary 
delays  in  starting.  You  select  a  boat,  adv^^ed  to  leave  at  a 
given  hour :  if  the  traveller  be  from  the  eastward,  he  will  natu- 
rally  be  on  board  at  the  time  appointed,  believing  that  the  same 
excellent  regulation  exists  here  that  he  has  been  aooustomed  to 
at  home,  viz. :  punctuality  in  starting.  But  what  is  his  mortifi- 
cation on  finding  that  the  boat  which  he  intends  leaving  in  is 
not  only  detained  two  or  three  hours,  but  sometvnMs  for  as  many 
days — some  captains  being  opposed  to  starting  until  their  boats 
are  crowded  with  botli  passengers  and  freight  For  our  part, 
we  cannot  believe  that  such  procrastinations  are  attended  with 
even  the  remotest  benefit  in  the  end.  We  have  usually  found, 
however,  that  the  packet-boats  come  nearer  the  time  than  any 
others ;  therefore  we  cordially  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of 
the  travelling  public. 

,  On  these  boats  it  is  an  invariable  rule  for  the  lady  passengers, 
with  their  protectors^  at  meal-time  to  be  seated  at  the  table ; 
while  gentlemen  who  have  no  ladies  under  their  care  (if  they 
are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  seat  at  the  first  table)  remain 
standing  behind  their  chairs  until  the  steward  rings  the  bell, 
when  they  all  fall  in ;  thus  at  all  times  securing  a  seat  for  the 
ladies^  no  matter  how  great  the  crowd. 

A  feature  in  travel  here,  and  one  that  wiU  strike  a  stranger, 
is  the  entire  absence  of  wharves,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
wharf-boats.    These  are  nothing  more  than  old  steamboats  ren- 
dered unfit  for  service,  from  whidi  the  machinery  and  paddles 
liave  been  removed,  and  wWi[i  «ce  Aai<i  dose  to  the  shore.    They 
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thu9  serve  as  a  kind  of  floating  whar^  which  rises  with  the 
great  rise  and  ftdl  of  the  river. 

What  are  termed  Levees,  are  inclined  planes  sloping  from  the 
street  to  the  river,  substantially  paved  to  low-water  mark,  ren« 
dered  necessary  by  its  rise  and  fidl,  which  at  times  are  very 
great  The  best  specimens  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  are 
those  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati 

On  these  waters,  travelling  long  distances  is  much  cheaper  in 
proportion  than  short  ones.  Thus,  for  example — ^a  passage  might 
be  secured  in  Pittsburg  for  New  Orleans  for  about  118.00; 
whereas  at  Louisville,  which  is  more  than  600  miles  nearer,  it 
would  be  about  $15.00.  The  large  boats  on  the  Mississippi 
usually  charge  $10.00  for  making  a  landing,  and  this  simi  is  re- 
quired even  if  the  person  should  have  travelled  but  a  few  milesi 
This  is  the  amount  of  £eu*e  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans.  The 
usual  fare  by  packet-boat  from  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling  is  $1.50 ; 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati  about  $5.00 ;  from  Pittsburg  to 
Louisville  $6.50;  from  Pittsburg  to  St.  Louis  about  $15.00; 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  about  $18.00.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  up-stream  fares  are  usually  higher  than 
the  dovon-stream  ones,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  extra  time  in 
making  the  trip.  The  fare  on  the  long  distances  sometimes  varies^ 
owing  to  the  amount  of  competition  on  the  river. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  OHIO  RIYBR. 

This  river  is  framed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela,  the  former  being  navigable  for  keel-boats  as  fur  as 
Olean,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles, 
the  latter  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Brownsville,  60  miles : 
and  by  keel-boats  upwards  of  175  miles.  At  Pittsburg  com- 
mences the  Ohio,  and  after  running  a  course  of  about  a  thousand 
miles,  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Mississippi  No  other 
river  of  the  same  length  has  such  a  uniform,  smooth,  and  placid 
current  Its  average  width  is  about  2,400  feet^  and  the  descent^ 
in  its  whole  course,  is  about  400  feet  At  Pittsburg  it  is  eleva- 
ted about  1,160  feet  above  the  ocean.  It  has  no  foil,  except  a 
rocky  rapid  of  22^  feet  descent  at*  Louisville,  around '^loSkS^Ss^  ^ 
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canal  2^  miles  long,  with  locks  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit 
large  steamboats,  Hiough  not  of  the  largest  class.  During  half 
the  year  this  river  has  a  depth  of  water  allowing  of  navigatioa 
by  steamboats  of  the  first  class  through  its  whole  course.  It  is, 
however,  subject  to  extreme  elevations  and  depressions.  The 
average  range  between  high  and  low  water  is  probably  60  fset. 
Its  lowest  stage  is  in  September,  and  its  highest  in  March.  It 
has  been  known  to  rise  12  feet  in  a  night.  Various  estunates 
have  been  made  of  the  rapidity  of  its  current,  but  owing  to  its 
continually  varying,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  rearj 
exact  estimate.  It  has  been  found,  however,  according  to  the 
different  stages  of  the  water,  to  vary  between  one  and  thriee 
miles :  in  its  lowest,  however,  which  is  in  the  autumn,  a  floatiDg 
substance  would  probably  not  advance  a  mile  an  hour. 

Between  Pittsburg  and  its  mouth  it  is  diversified  by  many 
considerable  islands,  some  of  which  are  of  exquisite  beauty; 
besides  a  number  of  tow-heads  and  sand-bars,  which  in  low 
stages  of  the  water  greatly  impede  the  navigation.  The  passa- 
ges between  some  of  the  islands  and  the  sand-bars  at  their  head, 
are  among  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  country  every  species  of  water  craft 
was  employed  in  navigating  this  river,  some  of  which  were  of 
the  most  wliimsical  and  amusing  description.  The  barge,  the 
keel-boat,  the  Kentucky-flat  or  family-boat,  the  pirc^e,  ferry- 
boats, gondolas,  skiffs,  dug-outs,  and  many  others,  formerly  filoat- 
ed  in  great  numbers  down  the  currents  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  to  their  points  of  destination,  at  distances  sometimes 
of  three  thousand  miles. 

"  Whoever  has  descended  this  noble  river  in  the  spring,  when 
its  banks  are  full,  and  the  beautiful  red-bud  and  Cornus  Florida 
deck  the  declivities  of  the  blufifs,  which  sometimes  rise  800  feet 
in  height,  impend  over  the  river,  and  cast  their  grand  shadows 
into  the  transparent  waters,  and  are  seen  at  intervals  in  its  luxu- 
riant bottoms,  while  the  towering  sycamore  throws  its  veneraUe 
and  majestic  arms,  decked  with  rich  foliage,  over  the  other 
trees, — ^will  readily  acknowledge  the  appropriateness  of  the 
French  name, '  La  Belle  Biviere,* " 
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n>e  fidlowiiig  ifl  K  complete  table  of  tlie  names  of  plxea,  wWl 
tlwir  intermediate  and  general  diatancea  from  Ktteburg  to  tbt 
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To  Portland,  Ky; 
New  Albany,  la. 
Salt  River  and 


Salt  River  and       )        <» 
Wert  Point,  Ky.     }•-•" 

Brandenburg,  Ky. 18 

Mockport,  lo. 3 

Northanipt<nu  la. 7 

Amsterdam.  la. 3 


LeavenswOTth,  la.. 

Fredonia,  la. 

Alton,  la. 

Concordia,  Ky.>**« 
Rome,  la.,  and 
Stevensport,  Ky. 
Qoversport,  Ky.<  •  • 

Cuinelton,  la. 

Troy,  la. 

Lewisport,  Ky 

Rockport,  la. 

Owensburg,  Ky.*** 
Bon  Harbor,  Ky.  •• 
Enterprise,  la.  •••« 

Newbui^,Ia. 

Green  River,  Ky... 


.  8 
.  5 
.13 
.10 


....11 


136 

154 

172 
175 

lai 

185 
193 
196 
311 
231 

333 


10 

243 

13 

355 

6 

361 

6 

267 

13 

379 

9 

388 

3 

391 

3 

394 

15 

309 

6 

315 

384 


377 
38S 


|To  Evansville,  la. 9 

HenderMmville,  Ky. ....  12 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 36 

Uniontown,  Ky. 15 

Wabash  River 5 

Raleigh,  Ky 6 

Shawneetown,  m. 5 

CaseyviUe,  Ky. 9 

Cavb  im  Rock,  m 14 

Elizabeth,  m 6 

6olconda,llL 23 

Cumberland  Rivor  &. 
Smithland,  Ky. 
Tennessee  Rivor  k.  \ 
Paducah,  Ky.  ) 

Belgrade,  m. 8 

Fort  Massac,  m. 2 

Caledonia^ 25 

America,  m. 3 

Trinity,  111 5 

Cairo,  DL,  and  ^ 

Mouth  of  the  Ohio    >  5        53S 

RiVBR.  ) 

and  finom  Pittsbuiig 908 


17 


408 
416 
423 
445 

402 


12        474 

483 

484 
509 
513 
517 


(For  distances  on  the  Mississippi  River  see  pages  87)  88.) 


Distances  from  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati. 

From  CincinnatL  From  Pit(Bbin|['. 

To  St.  Ix>ui8,  Mo 697  1174 

Falls  Of  St.  Anthony. 1489  1966 

Memphis,  Tenn. 767  1344 

Vicksburg 1153  1630 

Natchez 1369  1746 

NewOrleans 1548  2025 


DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL   PLACES  ON  THE    OHIO 

RIVER. 

For  routes  from  Pittsburg,  see  page  54^ 

Economy,  Pa.,  was  founded  by  a  number  of  Germans,  under 
the  famous  George  Rapp.  They  originally  settled  in  Butler  Co., 
Pa.,  but  afterwards  removed  in  a  body,  consisting  of  800  souls, 
to  Indiana,  and  settled  upon  the  Wabash,  where  they  built  the 
village  of  New  Harmony.  Having  disfiosed  of  this  to  the  £Eunoufl 
Robert  Owen,  they  returued  \o  ¥^tii\A^brania,  and  established 
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To  Portland,  Ky; 
New  Albany,  la. 
Salt  River  and        >         ,a 
Wert  Point,  Ky.     }•-•« 

Brandenburg,  Ky. 18 

Mockport,  lo. 3 

NtMthampUn,  la. 7 

Amsterdam.  la. 3 

Leayensworth,  la. 8 

Fredonia,  la. 5 

Alton,  la. 13 

Concordia,  Ky 10 

Borne,  la^  and       )        -,, 
Stevenaport,  Ky.    p"*" 

Cloversport,  Ky. 10 

CarmelUNi,  la. 13 

Troy,  la. 6 

Lewiaport,  Ky 6 

Rockportfla. 12 

Owensburg,  Ky. 9 

Bon  Harbor,  Ky 3 

Enterprise,  la. 3 

Newburv,  la. 15 

Green  mYer,Ky 6 


136 

154 

172 
175 

lai 

185 
193 
196 
211 
221 

232 

242 
255 
261 
267 
279 
288 
291 
294 
309 
315 


iTo 


Evansville,  la. 0       384 

Hendenonville,  Ky. ....  18 

Mount  Vernon,  la. 26 

Uniontown,  Ky. 15       377 

Wabash  RiTer 5       38S 


17 
13 


408 
416 
433 
445 

408 
474 


Raleigh,  Ky 6 

Shawneetown,  m. 5 

Caseyrille,  Ky. 9 

Cavb  im  Rock,  m 14 

Elizabeth,  m. 6 

GoIoonda,UL 33 

Cumberland  Riy«r  &.  ) 
Smithland,  Ky.  | 

Tennessee  Riyer  &. ) 
Paducah,  Ky.  ) 

Belgrade,  m. 8 

Fort  Massac,  m. 3       484 

Caledonia^ 35       509 

America,DL 3       518 

Trinity,  m. 5       517 

Cairo,  DL,  and  ) 

Mouth  of  the  Omo   >  5       538 

RtVBR.  ) 

and  finom  Pittsburg 090 


(For  distances  on  the  Mississippi  River  see  pages  87|  88.) 


Distances  from  Pittsburg  and  CincinncUi. 

From  CiDcinnati.  From  Pittaburjf. 

Tb  St.  Ix>ui8,  Mo 697  1174 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony 1489  1966 

Memphis,  Tenn. 767  1244 

Vicksburg ..    1153  1630 

Natchez 1260  1746 

NewOrleans 1548  3085 


DESCRIPTION    OF   THE    PRINCIPAL   PLACES  ON  THE    OHIO 

RIVER. 


For  routes  from  Pittsburg,  see  page  54^ 


Economy^  Pa^  was  founded  by  a  number  of  Germans,  under 
the  famous  George  Rapp.  They  origuially  settled  in  Butler  Co^ 
Pa.,  but  afterwards  removed  in  a  body,  consisting  of  800  souls, 
to  Indiana,  and  settled  upon  the  Wabash,  where  they  built  the 
village  of  New  Harmony.  Having  disfiosed  of  this  to  the  fiunous 
Aobert  Owen,  they  Tetumed  \a  '^emv^^Vt^s&a^  «3!d.  estaUished 
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Iron  Works,  located  here,  torn  out  about  1,200  kegs  of  Tery  so- 
perior  nails  per  week. 

The  wire  for  the  new  Suspension  Bridge  across  the  Ohio,  from 
Wheeling  to  Zanes,  or  Wheeling  Island,  was  manufieustured  by 
D.  Richards  A  Ca  The  span  (the  greatest  in  the  world)  will  be 
1,010  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  stone  supporting  towers, 
and  elevated  97  feet  above  low-water  mark.  It  will  have  a 
carriage-way  of  17  feet,  and  two  foot-walks,  each  of  which  will 
be  8^  feet  in  width.  The  height  of  the  towers  on  the  Wheeling 
Bide  will  be  158^  feet  above  low-water  mark,  60  feet  above  the 
abutment  on  which  it  stands,  and  21 1  feet  higher  than  the  op- 
posite tower.  The  entire  bridge  will  be  suppcnrted  by  12  wire 
cables  1,880  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  having  550 . 
strands  in  each,  which  are  laid  in  pairs,  and  three  pairs  on  each 
side  of  the  flooring.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at  $210,000. 
(For  routes  from  Wheeling  see  page  56.) 

MARIETTA  is  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Muskingum  river ;  it  is  the  county-seat  of  Washington  county, 
Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settled  towns  in  the  state.  It  was 
formerly  considered  the  most  important  and  flourishing  place  in 
the  commonwealth,  but  owing  to  the  inundations  of  the  river,  and 
other  causes,  it  has  been  outstripped  by  many  others.  It  is, 
however,  a  beautiful  place,  and  the  inhabitants  are  noted  for 
their  morality  and  intelligence.  The  town  contains  several 
churches,  academies,  a  college  capable  of  acconmiodating  150 
pupils,  libraries,  &c  The  falls  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
afiford  considerable  water-power,  and  upon  which  are  flouring 
and  saw  mills.  The  cemetery,  which  is  very  pretty,  is  a  square 
plot  of  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  an  Indian  mound  of  about  80  feet 

The  name  of  Marietta  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  unfortu- 
nate queen  of  Louis  XVL,  Maria  Antoinette,  Archduchess  of 
Austria.  Pop.  about  8,000.  (For  routes  from  Marietta  see  page 
58.) 

Blennerluusefs  hland^  about  14  miles  doWn  the  river  from 
Marietta,  is  celebrated  as  having  formerly  been  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Blennerhassett^  an  Irish  emigrant  of  distinction,  who  built 
a  splendid  mansion  upon  thia  \&laxidt  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
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main.  This  genUeman  possessed  great  wealth,  and  expended  a 
vast  9um  of  money  in  decorating  his  residence,  and  in  laying  out 
his  pleasure-grounds,  with  great  taste  and  elegance.  His  lady 
was  a  very  accomplished  woman,  and  his  house  was  the  resort 
of  the  most  literary  and  polished  society.  When  Aaron  Burr 
was  projecting  his  &mous  expedition  he  called  upon  BlennerLas- 
sett,  and  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy,  and  to  embark 
with  all  his  wealth  in  his  schemes.  They  w^e  detected,  a.  -est- 
ed,  and  tried  for  treason.  Blennerhassett,  though  not  convicted, 
was  ruined ;  his  splendid  mansion  was  deserted  and  went  to  de- 
cay, his  pleasure-grounds  were  overrun  with  brush  and  weeds, 
and  the  place  now  presents  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins. 

Pomeroy^  the  county-seat  of  Meigs  Co.,  Ohio,  is  situated  on  a 
naiTow  strip  of  land,  running  some  distance  alcHig  the  river.  In 
its  rear  are  hills  of  a  rough  and  forbidding  aspect,  filled  with  coal 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  an  extensive  business  in  this  article 
is  consequently  carried  on.  Pomeroy  contains  a  courthouse, 
about  7  churches,  16  stores,  2  foundries,  a  printing-office,  with 
saw-mills,  machine-shops,  ropewalk,  tanneries,  <&c.  Pop.  about 
2,600. 

Coalport,  a  little  below  Pomeroy,  is  the  place  where  the  prin- 
cipal mining  operations  are  carried  on. 

Pt.  Pleasant  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
river,  and  is  tlie  county-seat  of  Mason  Co.,  Ya.  It  is  a  small  place, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants. 

The  Great  Kanawha  river ^  which  enters  the  Ohio  at  this  place, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  is  about  400  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been  rendered  navigable  for  steam- 
boats of  light  draft  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  to  the  Eana- 
wha  Salines,  the  greatest  salt-springs  in  this  part  of  the  country : 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  bushels  of  salt  are  annually 
manufactured  here. 

Gallipolis  is  the  county-seat  of  Gallia  Co.,  O.,  and  is  pleasantly 

situated  on  an  elevated  bank  some  feet  above  the  highest  water 

in  the  river.    For  some  time  it  was  in  a  languii^hing  condition, 

but  is  now  improving,  from  its  becoming  a  forwarding  point  for 

large  quantities  of  produce.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

Onyandotte,  Va.,  is  a  small  settlement  at  V\\ft  tmsv3J(\\  oil  ^xw  w. 

o* 
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bearing  its  own  name.  It  is  a  place  of  debarkation  for  trayei- 
lers  fix>m  the  west  intending  to  visit  the  Virginia  Springa- 
Doring  the  season,  stage  conveyance  will  be  found  here  for  that 
purpose.    Pop.  about  1,000. 

Hanging  Roehy  0^  26  miles  above  Portsmouth,  derives  its 
name  from  a  cliff  about  400  feet  high,  jvojecting  over  the  back 
Dart  of  the  village. 

PORTSMOUTH  is  situated  on  a  high  bank  on  the  upper  aide  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  at  the  terminus  of  the  Ohio 
Canal  It  is  about  90  miles  from  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the 
state.  The  canal  unites  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with  Lake  Erie, 
and  by  means  of  the  Lake  and  the  Erie  Canal,  a  water  oomma- 
nication  is  opened  with  the  city  of  New  York,  and  also  with  the 
Qorthwest  Portsmouth  is  in  a  very  flourishing  oonditioiL  Its 
location  and  natural  advantages  are  such  as  will  always  com- 
mand a  large  and  increasing  trade.  There  are  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  about  thirty  iron  furnaces  in  full  blasts  eadi  %A 
which  gives  employment  to  more  than  two  hundred  lona.  Bub- 
furnace,  on  an  average,  turns  out  about  12  tons  of  pig-lnm  daify. 
Portsmouth  has  five  churches,  a  courthouse,  sevo^  stcorea^ 
mills  of  different  kinds,  <&c  (For  routes  from  FwtBmouth  see 
page  58.) 

lyiA YS7ILLE,  Ky.,  is  a  thriving  and  active  place,  and  the  ooun^- 
seat  of  Mason  Co.  It  is  situated  on  a  narrow  bott(»n,  between  the 
high  hills  which  rise  just  behind  it  and  the  Ohio.  It  is  the  depot 
of  the  goods  and  merchandise  intended  to  supply  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  which  are  imported  froixk 
the  eastern  cities.  It  is  a  well-built,  handsome  city,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  city  hall,  several  churches,  a  bank,  two  printing- 
ofiices,  seminaries,  public  schools,  cotton-factories,  <&c.  <fi^  Pop. 
between  5,000  and  6,000.  (For  routes  from  Maysville  see  page 
79.) 

OINOINNATI,  denominated  "The  Queen  City  of  the  West,"  is 
the  most  populous  place  in  the  Western  states ;  it  is  situated  en 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Licking 
creek.  It  is  in  K  Lat  39°.  06'  30",  and  W.  Long.  T®  24'  25". 
The  population  in  1800  was  760 ;  in  1810,  2,540 ;  in  1820, 9,602 ; 
in  1830,  24,830;  inlB40,4ft,^%^\  vMcA\si\k^l^«i  1850, 116,000; 
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wad  including  ita  gnburlH,  CovingtoD  and  Newport,  I80,<KKL 
Tbe  ci^  is  nuar  the  eaatem  extremitj  of  b  T^llej^  about  ISmilai 
in  circtuaference,  aiuroundud  bj  beautiful  hilla,  which  lige  to  tbe 
height  of  about  300  foet  by  gentle  and  Taijing  slopea,  and  whidi 
are  mostlj  covered  with  treea.  It  is  built  on  two  eleratioDi  of 
table-liind,  the  one  Ctddi  40  to  60  leet  above  the  other.  Tbe 
dty  B  laid  out  with  great  regularitj,  aomewliat  reaemUillg 
Philadelidi:       Someoftherti  "  ' 


others  at  right  angles.  Uany  of  them  are  well  pared,  and  ex 
tsonively  shaded  with  traea,  while  some  of  the  houses  have  Ml 
elegant  appearance,  beuig  omameDted  with  ehrubberj.  la  coii- 
■equeuce  of  the  descending  angle  of  the  streets  all  the  sta^ 
nant  water  is  carried  off;  the  streets  are  washed  bj  the  rains. 
and  are  rendered  drj,  dean,  and  healthj.  He  city  is  supplied 
with  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  bj  a  steam-engine,  and  fbroed 
inla  rescrroirs  tm  a  hiU  700  feet  distant. 

In  its  commerdal  character,  Cincinnati  eiMlnts  great  aetiTitr 
Hul  enterpriae.    Beaidea  numerous  staamboats  (manj  ot  wluiA 
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are  owned  here)  arriTing  and  departing  continnallj  during  the 
day,  she  is  connected  with  Lake  Erie,  at  Sandusky,  by  a  raiL> 
road,  and  at  Toledo  by  a  canal,  a  branch  from  which  extends  to 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  Railroads  are  finished  and  in  progress 
from  Cincinnati  to  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Pittsbuiig,  St. 
Louis,  and  other  important  points,  which  will  add  vastly  ta 
her  wealth  and  influence.  The  White  Water  Canal  extends  to 
Cambridge  in  Indiana.  There  are  several  excellent  turnpike 
roads,  leading  not  only  to  various  parts  of  her  own  state,  but 
to  those  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

Her  citizens  are  characterized  for  their  great  enterprise  and 
public  spirit  They  have,  at  a  great  expense,  constructed  one  o^ 
the  finest  river  landings  in  the  world,  being  substantially  paved 
with  stone  from  low-water  mark  to  the  top  of  the  first  bank, 
bemg  upwards  of  a  thotiisand-feet  in  lengtiL  This  is  termed  the 
levee,  and  is  the  pla6e  where  all  the  steamboats  land  and  receive 
their  passengem  It  is  supplied  with  ftoatl^tipduaTes  cttlied 
vhurf'boatSj  whi<&  are  adapted  to  tlie 'great -Tine-  «nd-liUtiff  the 
river,  thereby  renderaig  :<lie  > landing  '■  and''ehippkigi)of  giAxls-  at 
all  times  convenient  The  wholesale  stores,  which  ore  steady 
numerous,  supply  the  merchants  of  the  interior  at  a 'small  ad- 
vance upon  the  easteM' -prices.  There  is'  abundant  gromid  fer 
the  opinion,  that  at  no  distant  day,  Cineinnatr^^t^-' become 
the  great  emporium  of  theWesi  '  Bhe' already  impoi!ts 'largely 
from  foreign  countries  by  way  of  New  Orieatis  ^aad^  tiie  Mis- 
sissippi  river.  Her  imports, 'domestic  and  foreign,  during  the 
year  ending  Sept,  1848,  amounted  to  about  $50,000,000,  and  her 
exports  to  about  $56,000,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $106,000,000. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  commerce  is  estimated  at  about 
$20,000,000. 

Next  to  Pittsburg,  this  city  is  the  most  extensively  engaged  in 
manufacturing  of  any  place  in  the  West  Besides  the  various 
trades,  which  are  actively  carried  on,  there  were  here  in  opera- 
tion, in  1848,  several  large  manufacturing  establishments,  in 
which  were  used  upwards  of  two  hundred  steam-engines.  These 
manufii,ctories  comprise  flour-mills,  planing  and  saw  mills,  rolling- 
millfl,  machine-shops,  type-foundries,  cotton-factories,  <Sm^,  dbs. 
At  the  same  time,  t\iere  Nfete  ^xMl^^^  VsAxft  11  daily  and  26 
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weekly  papers,  and  6  monthly  publications.  In  January,  1849, 
there  were  at  least  46  distinct  publications  in  Cincinnati,  7  of 
which  were  published  in  the  Oerman  language.  Of  the  daily 
press,  8  were  political  and  commercial,  and  3  were  neutral  and 
miscellaneous.  Of  the  weeklies,  11  were  religious,  7  were 
political  and  general,  5  were  miscellaneous,  1  was  devoted 
to  temperance,  and  1  was  a  price-current  Besides  the  fore- 
going, the  people  of  this  city  are  liberal  in  their  patronage  of 
eastern  and  foreign  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  book  busi- 
ness is  growing  rapidly  in  Cincinnati,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  very 
important  branch  of  trade.  We  could  not  but  remark  the  extreme 
beauty  and  costliness  of  many  of  the  stores  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness, during  a  recent  sojourn  in  that  city.  They  certainly  are  not 
surpassed  by  similar  ones  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union. 
Hog-slaughtering  and  pork-packing  has  become  an  important 
Hem  of  trade  in  Cincinnati,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  extensively 
carried  on  here  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1849,  there  were  in  this  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  20 
slaughter-houses,  which  on  an  average  could  dispose  of  1,000 
bogs  per  day  each ;  making  the  aggregate  capacity  for  slaughter- 
lag  and  dressing  120,000  per  week,  of  six  days;  and  in  the 
period  of  12  weeks,  the  average  length  of  the  season,  1,440,000 
head.  This  calculation  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
weather  is  always  favorable,  a  thing  which  is  never  realized. 
From  this  statement,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  founlities  for  carry- 
ing on  this  business  are  very  great,  exceeding,  by  far,  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  done.  The  greatest  number  of 
hogs  ever  cut  up  here,  including  all  that  were  brought  in  dead 
Irom  more  distant  points,  was  during  the  season  ending  in  1848, 
when  it  amounted  to  about  400,000.  The  slaughtering  and 
packing  of  beef  is  also  very  extensively  carried  on  in  this  city 
gnd  its  vicinity. 

PuBuo  Buildings,  <Scc — The  Cincinnati  Observaiory  has  a 
beautiful  situation,  on  an  eminence  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  Cincinnati,  the  Oliio 
river,  and  surrounding  country.  It  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
traveller  from  the  steamboat,  in  passing  up  or  down  the  river. 
ItB  site  comprises  four  acres  of  land,  given.  tA  \\>  \)i^  ^.  Ajrk^ 
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worth,  Esq^  (the  Astor  of  CincimiatL)  It  was  built  by  the  yoIqu- 
taiy  contributions  of  the  citizens,  who  gave  |25  each,  towards 
the  erection  of  the  building  and  the  purchase  of  appropriate  in- 
struments. Much,  however,  is  due  to  the  energy  and  perse- 
verance of  Professor  Mitchel,  to  whose  unceasing  labors  they 
are  principally  indebted  for  the  result.  The  comer-st^ne  was 
laid  on  the  9lii  November,  1843,  by  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams, 
who  called  it  a  "  lighthouse  of  the  skies."  The  telescope  is  of 
unsurpassed  finish,  accuracy,  and  power,  made  by  Mentz  &  Mahler, 
of  Munich,  artists  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  cost  $10,000. 

The  Masonic  Hall  stands  on  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Walnut  and 
Third  streets ;  it  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  $30,000.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  the  Post- Office. 

The  Merchants'  Exchange^  or  Cmcinnati  College,  a  beautiful 
new  building,  is  situated  in  Walnut-st,  between  4th  and  5th  ste. 
It  is  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order,  three  stories  liigh,  exclusive  of 
an  attic,  and  140  feet  front,  100  feet  deep,  and  60  in  height  The 
Excliange  and  Reading-room  is  59  feet  by  45,  and  one  of  the 
finest  m  the  United  States. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  is  in  the  same  building 
as  the  Exchange,  and  on  the  same  floor;  it  has  about  1,250 
members,  and  6,500  volumes,  besides  a  very  large  supply  of 
American  and  foreign  newspapers,  periodicals,  <fec. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Hally  a  fine  new  building,  is  on  the  n.  w.  cor- 
ner of  Walnut  and  Third  sta.  The  public  hull  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  second  story,  is  62  feet  by  46,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any 
other  similar  room  in  the  country ;  it  is  well  lighted  with  gas, 
and  is  used  for  concerts,  lectures,  «fec. 

The  Ohio  Medical  College  is  in  South  Sixth  st.,  between  Vine 
and  Race ;  it  contains  a  large  lecture-room,  library,  Ac,  the  lat- 
ter having  upwards  of  2,500  well-selected  standard  works,  pur- 
chased by  the  state.  The  cabinet  belonging  to  the  Anatomical 
Department,  is  supplied  with  all  the  materials  necessiuy  for  ac- 
quiring a  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  frame. 

St.  Peter's  Cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  building  of  its  kind 

in  the  West ;  it  is  situated  on  Plum-st.,  corner  of  Eighth,  and 

is  devoted  to  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The 

building  is  200  feet  \ong  \i^  ^Q  XixoaA^wA  ^(i  feet  high.    The 
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tooi  is  prindpallj  supported  upon  18  free-stone  pillars,  formed 
of  a  fitited  shaft,  with  Oorintfaian  tops  8^  feet  in  diameter  and 
35  feet  in  height  The  ceiling  is  of  stucco-work,  of  a  rich  and 
expensive  character,  executed  by  a  Cincinnati  artist  of  great 
merit.  The  roof  is  composed  of  iron  plates,  whose  seams  are 
coated  with  a  composition  of  coal,  tar,  and  sand,  which  renders 
it  impervious  to  rain.  The  building  cost  $90,000,  and  the 
ground  $24,000.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  an  altar 
of  the  purest  Carrara  marble,  made  by  Chiappri,  of  Genoa; 
it  is  embellished  with  a  centre-piece,  encircled  with  rays,  around 
which  wreaths  and  flowers  are  beautifully  carved.  An  immense 
organ  occupies  its  opposite  end,  having  2,700  pipes  and  44  stops. 
One  of  the  pipes  is  38  feet  long,  and  weighs  400  poimds.  The 
cost  was  $5,500.  Several  fine  paintings  occupy  the  walls,  among 
which  is  one  of  St.  Peter,  by  Murillo,  presented  to  Bishop  Fen- 
wick  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  uncle  to  Napoleoa 

The  other  churches  in  Cincinnati  are  located  as  follows : 

Catholic. — Holy  Trinity,  Sth-st,  near  Smith.  8t  John  the 
Baptist,  Green-st,  near  Race.  8t  JoaepKs,  comer  of  linn  and 
Laurel  sts.  St.  Mary's,  13th-st,  near  Main.  St.  Xavier's,  Syca- 
more-st.,  between  6th  and  'Zth  sts. 

Methodist  Episcopal. —  Wesley  Chapel,  6th-si,  near  Broad- 
way. Ashury  Cfiapel,  Webster-si,  near  Main.  New  Street 
Church,  near  Broadway.  Hamline  Church,  cor.  Park  and  Long- 
worth  sts. 

Methodist  Protest  ant. — Protestant  Methodist  Church,  6th-st, 
between  Race  and  Vine.  Protestant  Methodist  Church,  Elm-st, 
near  16th-st 

■Methodist  Episcopal,  {German.) — Mrst  Church,  Race-st,  be- 
tween 13th  and  14th.  Second  Ckurch,  Park-st.,  near  Linn. 
Third  Church,  Vine-st,  between  14th  and  16th.  Welsh  Calvin- 
isiie  Church,  College-st,  near  7th. 

Methodist  Wesleyan. — First  Church,  Harrison-st,  niear  Broad- 
way.   Second  Church,  Kemble-st,  near  John. 

Baptist. — Mrst  Church,  Catharine-st,  near  Mound  Walnut 
Street  Church,  Apollo  Hall.  Fifth  Street  Church,  at  the  foot  df 
5th-st  Hiffh  Street  Church,  High-st,  head  of  Parsons.  Welsh 
Baptist  Ckurek,  Harrison-st 
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Efiscopal. — Christ  Church,  4th-8t,  between  Sycamore!  and 
Broadway.  St.  PavJt%,  4th-8t,  between  Main  and  Walnut 
Trinity  Churchy  Pendleton  and  Liberty  sts.  Miuion  Chwref^ 
comer  of  Court  and  Plum  sts. 

Presbyterian,  {New  School.) — Second  Churchy  4tli-si,  between 
Race  and  Vine.  Third  Church,  4th  and  John  sts.  Thbemade 
Church,  comer  of  John  and  Clark  sts.  Eighth  Church,  IHtteL, 
near  Linn. 

Presbyterian,  {Old  School.) — Mrst  Church,  Main-st,  between 
4th  and  5th.  Fourth  Church,  High-st  Fifth  Church,  7th  and 
Elm  sts.     Central  Church,  5th-8t.,  near  Plum. 

Reformed  Presbyterian. — Church  of  the  Covenanters,  Kem> 
ble-st.,  between  John  and  Mound  Reformed  Church,  Vine-st,' 
between  12th  and  13th.  Associate  Reformed  Church,  Gth-st, 
between  Race  and  Elm. 

Congregational. — First  Church,  '7th-si,  near  John.  Vine 
Street  Church,  Vine-st.,  between  8th  and  9th.  Welsh  Church, 
Lawrence-st. 

Christian  Disciples. — Christian  Church,  comer  of  8th  and 
Walnut  sts.  First  Church,  comer  of  4th  and  Stone  sts.  United 
Brethren  in  Christ,  comer  of  Fulton  and  Richmond  sts. 

German  Reformed,  First  Church,  Betts-st,  between  John  and 
Cutter.  Reformed  Church,  Webster-st.,  between  Sycamore  and 
Main. 

Lutheran. — English  Evangelical  Churchy  9th-st.,  between 
Main  and  Walnut  German  Church,  Columbia-st.,  between  Wal- 
nut and  Vine.  Oerman  Protestant  Evangelical  Church,  13th 
and  Walnut  sts.  Oerman  Lviheran,  Walnut-st.,  between  8th 
and  9th.  German  Church,  6th-st,  between  Walnut  and  Vine. 
Zion  Church,  Bremen-st,  between  Walnut  and  Vine.  United 
Evangelical  Church,  Elm-st.,  between  12th  and  14th. 

Universaust. — First  Church,  Walnut-si,  between  8d  and  4tK 
Second  Church,  comer  of  6th  and  Mound  sts. 

IJNrrARiAN. — First  Church,  comer  of  4th  and  Race  sts. 

Swedenborqian. — Neio  Jerusalem  Temple,  Center-st.,  between 
Race  and  Elm. 

Hebrew  Synagogues,  in  Broadway,  between  Harriscm  and  6tfa 
nta. ;  and  in  Lodge-at.,  "betw^ictt  ^  ^\]^.  wwi  Vine, 
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HoTKL&r— A  large  and  beautiful  hotel  has  recently  been  erect- 
ed in  Cincinnati,  called  the  Burnet  House^  at  a  coet  of  $150,000. 
rhe  Broadway  Hotel  is  in  Broadway,  comer  of  2d-st  The  Pearl 
Street  JSomm,  in  Walnut«t,  comer  of  PearL  Denrdsott  Houtey  in 
6th*«t,  near  Main.  Ciiy  Hotely  4th  and  Main  sts.  Maneum 
HouB^  Main-st,  between  Court  and  Canal 

A  short  distance  from  the  dty,  in  its  north  part,  are  two  beau- 
tiful Tillages — Mt  Auburn  and  Walnut  Bills — occupied  chiefly 
as  country-seats,  by  persons  whose  business  is  in  the  city.  The 
latter  place  is  the  seat  of  Lane  Seminary ^  a  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical institution. 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  Mill  Creek, 
aboiit  four  miles  northwest  of  the  city.  It  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tioD,  and  contains  about  168  acres. 

(For  routes  from  Cincinnati  see  page  59.) 

Newport,  Ky^  is  opposite  Cincinnati,  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
licking  river.  It  contains  a  U.  S.  garrison,  several  churches,  a 
seminary,  private  schools,  a  rolling-mill,  cotton-£Eu;tory,  <bc.  Pop. 
about  8,500.  A  steam-ferry  connects  it  with  Cincinnati,  the  boats 
plying  every  few  minutes  during  the  day. 

Covington^  Ky^  is  on  the  lower  side  of  the  Licking  river,  bmh 
OQ  a  fine  plain  mostly  above  the  highest  floods  of  the  Ohia  A 
steam-ferry  unites  it  with  Cincinnati,  and  a  suspension-bridge  is 
about  to  be  built  across  the  Licking  connecting  it  with  Newpwi 
The  streets  are  laid  out  so  as  to  appear,  from  hi^  ground,  like  a 
continuation  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  It  contains  a  fine  city-hall,  several  churches,  printing-offi- 
cesy  a  Baptist  theological  college,  a  cotton  and  silk  factory,  to- 
baooo-fectories,  ropewalks,  <iEC.    Pop.  in  1850,  9,687. 

Laionian  Springe^  a  pleasant  and  feshionable  place  of  resort 
during  the  summer  season,  is  situated  about  four-  miles  back 
from  Covington.  lAnden  Chrove  Cemetery,  a  fine  place  of  the 
kind,  is  about  a  mile  distant 

North  Bend,  Ohio,  16  miles  below  Cincinnati,  is  now  noted  as 
being  the  place  of  residence  of  the  late  Qen.  Harrison,  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  also  of  his  grave.  The  house  in  which  he  for* 
merly  lived  is  in  full  view  from  the  river. 

Txiwreneeburg,  Icl,  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  I>«!KA)icsrckCKSQSi&c^ 
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and  near  the  mcmth  of  the  Great  Miami  river.  The  Wliitewiler 
Canal  enters  the  Ohio  here,  and,  in  cooseqnenoe,  is  making  Hob 
place  a  great  depot  for  the  productions  of  the  rich  TBUejs  of  tfie 
Miami  and  Whitewater.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  casd  tikat 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  rise  four  or  five  feet  above  the  foondatioiis 
of  the  houses  and  stores,  causing  the  inhabitants  to  remove  tiieir 
wues  into  the  upper  stories.    Pop.  about  4,000. 

Vevay  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Switzerland  county,  and  is  slto- 
-ated  on  the  Indiana  shore,  45  miles  below  CindnnbtL  ThU  plaM 
was  settled  in  1804,  by  thirty  Swiss  families,  to  whom  the  U.  S. 
made  a  grant,  under  particidar  and  favorable  stipulations,  <if  a 
large  tract  of  land,  to  patronize  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  This 
<M>lony  soon  received  a  considerable  addition  to  their  mmben 
from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland ;  and  in  TenaembnAiod^  Hbtar 
native  country,  they  called  the  town  by  its  present  iiaiBfe.'-^Bop. 
about  1,800.  .    .  .     ;•_ 

EsNTUGKT  amcB  is  a  beautiful  streun  whidi  rises  in 
.berland  mountains,  and  after  flowing  a  course  <if  about  200'iii 
mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigated  1)j 
flat-boats  for  160  miles,  and  by  steamboats  in  good  stagos  qf 
water,  as  high  as  Frankfort,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  has  a 
rapid  current,  and  very  high  banks.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  in  a  deep  channel,  cut  out  of  perpendicular  banks 
of  limestone.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the  sensatloo 
arising  from  floating  down  this  stream,  and  looking  up  this  high 
parapet  at  the  sun  and  the  sky  from  the  dark  chasm,  down  iKrliich 
•the  waters  float  the  boat." 

MadUoHt  la.,  is  about  equidistant  between  Oincmnati  and 
Louisville.  It  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  county,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  floiuishing  places  on  the  river.  It  is  tiniited  with 
the  capital  of  the  state  (Indianapolis)  by  a  railroad,  a  distanee  of 
95  miles.  Steamboats,  also,  connect  it  with  Gincinnati  end  other 
places  on  the  river.    (For  routes,  see  page  67.) 

Jeffersonville^  /a.,  is  situated  just  above  the  Falls  <^  the  Ohio, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  Louisville,  Ey.,  and  in  front  nms  the  bniad 
and  rapid  Ohio.  The  state  penitentiary  is  located  here.  Pop. 
about  2,500. 

LOUISVILI£,  K.y .,  \&  a\.  ^«  ¥«^  oiCthe  Ohio,  and  in  a  oomme^ 
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dal  point  of  yiew,  is  the  most  important  town  in  the  state.  It 
18  the  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  county,  and  is  situated  on  an 
extensive  sloping  phiin,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the 
principal  declivity  of  the  fSEdls,  and  seventy  feet  above  the  river 
at  low-water  maris,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Beargrass  creek. 
The  pop.  since  1830  has  increased  as  follows:  in  1880, 10,090; 
in  1840,  24,000;  in  1848,  28,000;  in  1845,  32,000;  and  in  1850, 
it  was  42,000.  The  main  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Hie  principal  ones  run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  conmiand  fine 
views  of  the  country  on  the  opposite  shores.  The  mouth  of 
Beargrass  creek  affords  a  good  harbor  for  steamboats.  Louis- 
yille  was  formerly  considered  unhealthy,  owing  to  the  stagnant 
waters  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  in  consequence,  at  seasons,  subject 
to  the  epidemic  diseases  of  the  country.  ^  These,  however,  have 
been  drained,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  most  healthy  towns  upon 
the  river.  It  contains  a  court-house  and  dty-hall,  of  fine  dimen- 
Bions  and  great  beauty,  a  university,  two  hospitals  and  a  medi- 
cal  school,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  two  orphan  asylums,  about 
thirty  churches,  several  religious,  benevolent^  and  literary  insti- 
tutioos,  and  a  number  of  good  schools.  It  has  also  rolling  and 
flouring  nuUs,  foundries,  £Eu;tories,  <&c.  There  are  published  here 
several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  monthly  and  quai^ 
terly  periodical  Dining  the  last  season,  there  were  upwards  oi 
98,000  hogs  packed  in  this  place. 

The  fSsdls,  which  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance,  may  be  seen 
from  the  town.  In  high  stages  of  the  water  they  almost  entirely 
disappear,  and  steamboats  pass  over  them ;  but  when  the  water 
is  low,  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile 
wide,  has  the  appearance  of  a  great  many  broken  ravers  of  foam, 
making  their  way  over  the  £a11s.  The  river  is  diiided  by  a  fine 
island,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  soene^  To  ebiviate  the 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  caused  by  the  £ei1]s,  acaniiLtwo 
and  a  half  miles  in  length  has  been  cut  round  them  taa  plae* 
called  Shippingsport  It  was  a  work  o£  immense  labor,  beings 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,,  eui  through  thor  solid  rock. 
The  principal  hotels  in  Louisville  are  *.  the  Qalt  Haute,  comer  of 
Main  and  Lionel  sts. ;  L&uUvUle  Heid,  Mainrst,  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh ;  Exchange  Soiet,  oomor  of  SixlkwDMll&NSw^^ik. 
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(For  routes  from  Louisville,  see  page  78,  and  for  places  od 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  see  pages  13,  S7.) 

Portland^  three  miles  below  .Louisrille,  on  the  Kentucky  side, 
jpinesents  somewhat  of  a  business  aspect  It  is  connected  with 
!Kew  Albany,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  steam-ferry, 
jmd  by  a  line  of  omnibuses  with  Louisville. 

Ktw  Albany  is  one  of  the  fA^ost  important  places  in  the  state 
«f  Indiana,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Floyd  county.  It  is  well 
haikif  and  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  the  river.  A  branch 
of  the  state  bank  is  located  here.  Many  steamboats  are  buQt 
and  repaired  at  this  place.  A  railroad  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  is  contemplated,  to  connect  New  Albany,  at  Salem,  with 
the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to  St  Louis :  this  latter  road  hai 
beem  surveyed  and  partly  commenced.    Pop.  about  0,250. 

StM  river f  famous  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  in 
about  20  miles  below  New  Albany.  It  receives  its 
the  Bumerous  salt-Hcks  on  its  banks. 

Chreem,  river ^  about  186  miles  below  Louisville,  riste  hx 
tucky ;  it  has  a  gentle  current,  and  is  navigable  for  about  1 
miles,  although,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  steamboats  of 
draft -can  ascend  it  some  miles  farther.  The  celebrated  Mami 
Cave  is  situated  on  this  river ;  for  a  description  of  wfaidi, 
page«57-) 

JSvangviiley  la^  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Yanderberg 
It  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  deriving  an  extensiye 
from  the  interior  country.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  finely 
on  an  elevated  bank  of  the  river,  and  contains  several  churchea^ 
a  branch  of  the  state  bank  of  Indiana,  mills,  factories,  a  number 
of  stores,  (fee,  and  about  5,000  inhabitants.  A  canal  rniites  it  in 
part  with  Terre  Haute  on  the  Wabash  river ;  when  completed, 
it  will  open  a  navigation  with  the  lakes.  The  Pigeon  Spring^  t 
place  of  resort  during  the  summer  season,  b  about  a  mile  and  t 
half  distant 

Henderson^  Ky,^  is  a  fiourishing  place,  and  pleasantly  situated, 
and  is  the  county  town  of  Henderson.  It  is  a  great  port  for  the 
shipping  of  produce  brought  frY>m  the  interior  country,  partico* 
Jarly  that  of  tobacco.    Pop.  about  1,700. 

Wabash  -kssysl  \&  &  >aeia\s!6i\iSL  «\x«Kav,\»km^  its  rise  in  the 


DurtlnresteTil  part  of  Ohio,  tuid  fonning  the  bounduy  between  the 
BtAtes  of  Tndiana  and  IllinoU.  It  is  lUTigsble  (or  unall  busts  a 
■lifrtaiicp  of  about  4O0  nulea,  imil  at  seasons,  by  BteatDboata  aa  6a 
ae  Tern  Haute,  about  iOO  miles.  Its  most  important  tributary 
is  White  rirer.  which,  witli  its  brani:hea  ruoiung  east  to  west 
tbrou^  the  state  of  IndiaDa,  waters  a  great  eitent  of  fertile  and 
wtll-settled  country. 

By  the  'Wabash  and  ErieCaoal.  extending  £rom  La  Fayette,  a 
communicA^on  is  opened  with  Toledo  cm  tlie  lake,  and  by  the 
^jnmi  Canal  A  Junction  with  Cincinnati  on  the  Obia 


Sbmwctoim,  il/.,  is  situated  oo  the  Ohio  iiTer, 
low  tfoe  motith  of  the  Wabash,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oal- 
latin  oonn^.  It  denrea  its  name  &om  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  In- 
diao^  who  fomerly  occupied  Ibe  village.  Although  its  situation, 
-when  viewed  from  the  water,  is  rather  pleasant,  it  is  usually 
considered  unhealthy,  from  the  occasional  overflow  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  place  of  much  trade,  owing  to  the  large  shipments  of 
produoe.     Pi^  1,260.     (For  routes,  see  page  11.) 

CiTi  nr  Rock,  or  flbuw  of  Natart,  24  miles  below  Sbawnee- 
(owo, '»  pointad  out  to  pasnengiis  oa  the  Ohio  bb  k  ([cbiX  «iav»- 
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itj.  On  its  front  are  carved  the  names  of  many  Tidters.  Above 
and  below  it  are  high  perpendicular  limestone  blufib,  surmounted 
with  cedars.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  is  just  above  high-water 
mark ;  it  is  about  20  feet  high,  and  leads  into  a  spacious  apart- 
ment with  an  arched  roo^  about  80  feet  high,  extending  back 
125  feet  This  cave  has  occasionally  afforded  a  temporary  win- 
ter asylum  to  fJEunilies  descending  the  river.  About  the  year 
1800,  it  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  noted  outlaw  and  pirate,  by  the 
name  of  Mason,  who,  with  his  band,  subsisted  by  plundering 
flat-boats  on  their  way  down  the  river,  or  by  waylaying  the  un- 
fortunate boatmen  on  their  return,  and  robbing  and  murdering 
them.  The  leader  of  this  notorious  band  of  outlaws  was 
finally  shot  by  one  of  his  own  comrades,  in  order  to  gain  a 
reward  of  $500,  offered  by  the  governor  of  Mississippi  for  his 
head.* 

CuMBKBLAND  RIVER,  One  of  the  largest  in  Kentucky,  empties 
into  the  Ohio  about  44  miles  below  the  **  Cave  in  Rock."  It 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  flows  through 
the  state,  westwardly,  more  than  200  nules  *^  it  then  enters  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  and  after  a  meandering  course  of  120  miles^ 
reaches  Nashville,  the  capital ;  it  then  flows  in  a  northwest  direc- 
tion 120  mUes,  where  it  joins  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  as  high  as  Nashville,  and  for  flat-boats,  to  a  much 
greater  distance. 

Smithland,  Ky^  is  a  small  place  of  about  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, on  the  lower  side  of  the  above  river.  It  has  some  trade 
with  the  interior  of  the  state. 

Tennessee  biveb,  about  12  miles  below  the  Cumberland,  is 
the  largest  tributary-stream  of  the  Ohio.  It  rises  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Virginia,  and  traverses  the  whole  width  of  East 
Tennessee.  From  its  source  to  the  Ohio,  it  is  longer  than  that 
river  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  being,  by  its  meanders,  nearly 
1,200  miles.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  it  does  not  dis- 
charge as  much  water  at  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio,  as  that  river 

*  Sometimes,  at  the  request  of  pasaengen,  a  captain  will  tie  his  boat  vf 
along^ore,  for  a  ihorl  tkm!&,  Vn  oc^  \o  «^ve  them  an  opportunity  of  aeeinf 
the  cave. 
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above  its  entrance.  It  is  adapted  to  boat  navigation  for  at  least 
a  thousand  miles,  and  steamboats  ascend  it  as  high  as  Florence, 
situated  oh  the  north  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  shoals,  in 
the  state  of  Alabama. 

Paducahy  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  at  its  mouth, 
is  a  place  fast  growing  in  importance.  It  is  the  depot  for  the 
trade  of  that  river.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

Oai&o  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  jimction  of 
that  stream  with  the  Mississippi  river.  This  is  a  place  much  sought 
aft^  by  travellers  on  the  river,  more  so  from  the  celebrity  of  what 
it  was  to  be,  than  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  Great  disappoint- 
ment will  therefore  be  felt  on  taking  the  first  view  of  Cairo,  and 
learning  that  its  population  is  less  than  200  souls.  The  levee,  or 
bank  of  earth  in  front  of  the  town,  is  artificial,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  a  million  of  dollars.  The  Rothschilds,  the  celebrated  bank- 
ers, were  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  this  place.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  it  is  a  most  admirable  site  for  a  large  and 
wealthy  city,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Mississippi  valley, 
aboat  a  thousand  miles  from  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Oliio, 
and  the  same  distance  from  New  Orleans  and  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony.  The  great  obstacles,  however,  that  hinder  the  growth 
of  Cairo,  are  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  ground,  and  conse- 
quent unhealthiness  of  the  place.  It  is  greatly  in  danger  of  being 
oyerfiowed ;  the  Ohio,  it  is  stated,  having  been  known  to  rise  as 
much  as  60  feet 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

His  important  river,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  belongs 
whplly  to  the  United  States.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a  Jesuit 
in.  16^ 2,  yet  its  true  source  was  not  fully  determined  until  its  ex- 
ploration by  Schoolcraft,  who,  in  1882,  found  that  it  took  its  rbe 
in  the  small  lake  called  Itasca,  situated  in  47°  10'  x.  lat,  and  94° 
54'  w,  long,  from  Greenwich.  This  lake,  called  by  the  French 
L<zc  la  Biche,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  an  irregular  shape, 
about  eight  miles  in  length,  situated  among  hills  covered  with 
pine-forests,  and  fed  ch.efiy  by  springs,    ^t  is  elevated  about 
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IJ^OO  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  is  at  a  distance  of  more  than      ^ 
8,000  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

This  river  drains  an  extent  of  territory,  which  for  fertility 
and  vastness,  is  wiequalled  upon  the  globe.  This  territory, 
termed  the  **  Mississippi  valley,"  extends  from  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south,  and 
from  the  Allegany  mountains  on  the  east,  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains on  the  west  Or,  to  give  its  outline  more  definitely,  we 
will  take  a  position  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  empties  its 
accumulated  waters,  and  run  a  line  northwestward  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  from  whence  issue  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas, 
Platte,  and  other  smaller  streams;  from  this  jtcmty  along  the  * 
Rocky  mountains,  to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri 
rivers ;  around  the  northern  sources  of  the  latter  river  to  the 
head-waters  of  Red  river,  a  branch  of  the  Assiniboin;  around 
the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  proper,  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  rivers;  between  the  confluents  of  the 
lakes,  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  extreme  source  of  the  Alle- 
gany river;  along  the  dividing-line  between  the  sources  of 
streams  flowing  into  the  Ohio  river,  and  those  flowing  towards 
the  Atlantic ;  between  the  confluents  of  the  Tennessee,  and  those 
streams  emptying  into  Mobile  bay;  between  the  sources  dis- 
charged into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  into  the  Tombigby  and 
Pearl  rivers ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  its  mouth, 
to  the  outlet  of  the  Atcha&laya.  The  whole  presenting  an  out-' 
line  of  more  than  6,000  miles,  or  an  area  of  about  1,210,000  square 
miles,  divided  as  follows : — 

Sq.  m. 

Valley  of  the  Missouri 600,000 

"        "       Lower  Mississippi 830,000- 

"        **       Ohio 200,000 

•*        "       Upper  Mississippi 180,000    - 

Total,  1,210,000 


The  population  of  these  vast  territories  was  in  1800  but 
482,777,  having  increased  about  one  and  a  half  per  cenl  per  an* 
awn  since  1190.     In  \%\0  \t  ttmoraii^ftd  to  1^090,158,  having 
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douUed  in  10  fean\  in  1820,  2,217,464, having  again  doubled; 
in  1830,  3,612,569,  or  about  7  to  the  square  mile;  in  1840, 
5,302,918, 0r  10  to  the  square  mile.  K  we  include  the  western 
portions  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  then  the 
population  of  the  ffreat  central  basin,  for  1840,  may  be  placed  at 
7,948i,789,  or  14  to  the  square  mile.  According  to  a  computa- 
tion pr^Nued  for  government  in  1847,  the  population  was 
8,925,696,  or  about  18  to  the  square  mile. 

The  Mississippi  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  with  but 
partial  interruption,  as  fiur  n.  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  dis- 
tance of  2,037  miles ;  its  course,  however,  is  extremely  crooked, 
and  not  unfrequently  a  bend  occurs  from  20  to  80  miles  round, 
where  the  distance  across  is  not  more  than  a  mile  or  two.  In 
some  instances,  however,  these  distances  have  been  shortened, 
by  what  is  termed  ''cut-ofi^"  which  are  made  by  opening  a 
narrow  channel  across  the  neck  of  a  bend,  when,  on  admitting 
the  water,  the  current,  running  with  such  velocity,  soon  forces  a 
channel  both  wide  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  steamboats 
to  go  through.  The  navigation  is  fr'equently  rendered  dangerous, . 
owing  to  the  mighty  volume  of  water  wadiing  away  from  some 
projecting  point  huge  masses  of  earth,  with  its  huge  trees,  which 
are  carried  down  the  stream.  Others,  again,  are  often  imbedded 
in  the  mud,  with  their  tops  rising  above  the  water,  and  not  un- 
usually  causing  the  destruction  of  many  a  fine  craft.  These  are 
called,  in  the  phrase  of  the  country, "  snags"  and  "  sawyers."  The 
fohirUy  or  eddies,  caused  by  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  river  in 
the  uniformity  of  its  meanders,  are  termed  "  points"  and  "  bends," 
which  have  the  precision,  in  many  instances,  as  though  they  had 
been  struck  by  the  sweep  of  a  compass.  These  are  so  regular, 
that  the  flat-boatmen  fi^uently  calculate  distances  by  them : 
instead  of  the  number  of  miles,  they  estimate  their  progress  by 
the  number  of  bends  they  have  passed. 

A  short  distance  frx)m  its  source,  the  Mississippi  becomes  a 
tolerable  sized  stream :  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  it  is  half 
fL  mile  wide,  and  below  the  Des  Moines  rapids  it  assumes  a  me- 
dial width  and  character  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  About 
15  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  the  Mississippi 
expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  called  Lake  Pei^^'M^ 
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which  is  24  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  miles  broad,  llie 
islands,  which  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  have, 
during  the  summer  season,  an  aspect  of  great  beauty,  possessing 
a  grandeur  of  vegetation  which  contributes  much  to  the  magnifi* 
cence  of  the  river.  The  numerous  sand-bars  are  th^s  resort, 
during  the  season,  of  innumerable  swans,  geese,  and  water-fowL  ' 
The  Upper  Mississippi  is  a  beautiful  river,  more  so  than  the 
Ohio :  its  current  is  more  gentle,  its  water  clearer,  and  it  is  a 
third  wider.  In  general  it  is  a  mile  wide,  yet  for  sonie  distance 
before  commingling  its  waters  with  the  Missouri  it  has  a  much 
greater  width.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  it  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide.  The  united  stream,  flowing  from  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  has  an  average  width  of  little  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  On  its  uniting  with  the  Missouri  it 
loses  its  distinctive  character :  it  is  no  longer  the  gentle,  placid 
stream,  with  smooth  shores  and  clean  sand-bars,  but  has  a  furious 
and  boiling  current,  a  turbid  and  dangerous  mass  of  waters,  with 
jagged  and  dilapidated  shores.  Its  character  of  calm  magnifi- 
cence, that  so  delighted  the  eye  above,  is  seen  no  more. 

A  little  below  39°,  on  the  west  side,  comes  in  the  mighty 
Missouri,  which,  being  longer,  and  carrying  a  greater  body  of 
water  than  the  Mississippi,  and  imparting  its  own  character  to 
the  united  stream  below,  some  have  thought,  ought  to  have  given 
its  name  to  the  river  from  the  junction.  Between  36°  and  37*^, 
on  the  east  side,  comes  in  the  magnificent  Ohio,  called  by  the 
French,  on  its  first  discovery.  La  Belle  Riviere;  for  a  hundred 
miles  above  the  junction  it  is  as  wide  as  the  parent  stream. 

"  No  person  who  descends  the  Mississippi  river  for  the  first 
time,  receives  clear  and  adequate  ideas  of  its  grandeur,  and  the 
amount  of  water  it  carries.  If  it  be  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  is  generally  over 
its  banks,  although  the  sheet  of  water  that  is  making  its  way  to 
the  gulf  is,  perhaps,  30  miles  wide,  yet,  finding  its  way  through 
deep  forests  and  swamps,  that  conceal  all  from  the  eye,  no  ex- 
panse of  water  is  seen  but  the  width  that  is  curved  out  between 
the  outline  of  woods  on  either  bank,  and  it  seldom  exceeds,  and 
ofteuer  falls  short  of  a  mile.  But  when  he  sees,  in  descending 
bom  the  Falls  of  St.  Antbouy,  that  it  swallows  up  one  river 
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after  another,  with  mouths  as  wide  as  itself  without  affecting 
its  width  at  all ;  when  he  sees  it  receiving,  in  succession,  the 
mighty  Missouri,  the  broad  Ohio,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas, 
and  Red  rivers,  all  of  them  of  great  depth,  length,  and  volume 
of  water ;  when  he  sees  this  mighty  river  absorbing  them  all, 
and  retaining  a  volume  apparently  unchanged,  he  begins  to  esti- 
mate rightly  the  increasing  depths  of  current  that  must  roll  on 
in  its  deep  channel  to  the  sea.  Carried  out  of  the  Balize,  and 
saiUng  with  a  good  breeze  for  hours,  he  sees  nothing  on  any  side 
but  the  white  and  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  long  after  he 
is  out  of  si^t  of  land.** 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARY 

STREAMS. 

These  streams,  the  great  highways  of  &  vast  country,  furnish 
&ci]ities  for  internal  steamboat  navigation  to  the  extent  of  near- 
ly 17,000  miles ;  thus  affording  great  natural  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  its  unlimited  resources.  They  flow  through 
a  country  of  unequalled  richness,  fovored  with  a  climate  adapt- 
ed, in  different  sections,  to  every  variety  of  production. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  show- 
ing some  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  states  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  there  were  in  1845,  not  less 
than  39,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  raised  in  that  section  of  the 
Union;  nearly  66,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  284,000,000  bushels  of 
com,  139,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  500,000,000  pounds  of  cot- 
ton, and  185,000,000  pounds  of  sugar;  and  all  this  produced  by 
about  6,000,000  inhabitants  only. 

The  annual  exports  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  for  the  year  1802,  amoimted  to  about  $2,160,000,  and 
the  imports  to  about  $2,500,000.  During  the  year  1846  the 
receipts  from  the  upper  country,  at  New  Orleans,  amounted  to 
|'7'7,193,464.  The  number  of  steamboat  arrivals  during  the  same 
period  was  2,780,  and  their  tonnage  was  estimated  to  have  been 
681,500  tons.  The  whole  number  of  steamboats  engaged  on  the 
western  rivers  in  1847  was  1,200,  valued  at  $16,000,000;  to 
which  are  to  be  added  4,000  keel  and  ^t  Vm&Xa,  ^•^  ^\tfSv&  «^>ol- 
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mated  at  3,250,000  tons.  The  annual,  cost  of  transportation  is  com* 
puted  at  $41,000,000,  and  the  number  of  men  einployed  is  about 
40,000.  It  was  stated  in  the  Chicago  Convention,  by  one  of  its 
delegates,  that  the  expense  of  running  a  steamboat  of  250  tons 
from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  in  wood,  wages,  stores,  <&&,  is 
12,565,  or  1142.50  per  day ;  of  one  of  886  tons,  $355  per  day ; 
another  of  120  tons,  to  the  Upper  Mississippi,  73  days,  $7,892, 
or  $108  per  day ;  another,  on  the  Illinois  river,  132  tons,  $70 
per  aay. 

The.tQtal  value  of  the.  domestic  products  afloat  upon  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  valley,  was  stated  in  the  same  Convention  to  be 
$262,825,600,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  commerce  afloat,  at 
$43,000,000,  being  double  the  amount  of  the  whole  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

In  1817,  when  steam  was  first  introduced  up(»i  the  Mississippi, 
the  whole  commerce  from  New  Orleans  to  the  upper  country  was 
transported  in  about  20  barges,  of  an  average  of  100  tons  each, 
and  making  one  trip  in  a  year.  The  number  of  keel-boats  on  the 
Ohio  was  about  160,  carrying  30  tons  eacli.  The  whole  tonnage 
at  tiiat  time  was  estimated  at  between  6,000  and  7,000  toils.  In 
1836,  the  number  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  branches 
was  230,  and  tlieir  tonnage  36,000. 

The  following  is  the  estimated  extent,  in  miles,  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  by  Colonel  Long, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers. 

Mississippi  and  branches,  as  follows: — Mississippi  proper, 
2,000.  St  Croix,  80.  St  Peter's,  120.  Chippeway,  70.  Black, 
60.  Wisconsin,  180.  Rock,  250.  Iowa,  110.  Cedar,  60.  Des 
Moines,  250.  Illinois,  245.  Maramec,  60.  Kaskaskia,  150.  Big 
Muddy,  5.  Obion,  60.  Forked  Deer,  195.  Big  Hatchee,  75. 
St  Francis,  300.  White,  500.  Big  Black,  60.  Spring,  50.  Ar- 
kansas, at  high  water,  850,  at  other  seasons,  600.  Canadian,  60. 
Neosho,  60.  Yazoo,  300.  Tallahatchee,  300.  Yalabusha,  130. 
Big  Sunflower,  80.  Little  Sunflower,  70.  Big  Black,  150.  Bayou 
de  Glaze,  90.  Bayou  Care,  140.  Bayou  Rouge,  40.  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  6r.  Bayou  Plaquemine,  12.  Bayou  Teche,  96.  Granc* 
river,  12  Bayou  Sorrele,  12.  Bayou  Chien,  5.  Total,  7,09^ 
miles. 
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Omo  AND  Bbanghes. — Ohio  proper,  1,000  miles.  Allegany, 
200.  MoQongahela,  60.  Muskingum,  70.  Kanawha,  65.  Big 
Sandy,  60.  Sciota,  60.  Kentucky,  62.  Salt  river,  36.  Green, 
160.  Barren,  80.  Wabash,  400.  Cumberiand,  400.  Tennessee, 
720.    Total,  8,292  miles. 

Missouri  and  Branches. — Missouri  proper,  1800.  Yellow- 
stone, 500.  Platte,  40.  Kansas,  150.  Osage,  275.  Grand,  90, 
Total,  2,655  miles. 

Red  river  and  Branches,  Bayous,  Ac — Red  river  proper, 
1,600  miles.  Washita,  375.  Saline,  100.  Little  Missouri,  60, 
Bayou  D'Arbonne,  60.  Bayou  Bartholomew,  160.  Bayou  Boeu^ 
150.  Bayou  Macon,  175.  Bayou  Louis,  30.  Tensas  river,  150. 
Lake  Bistenaw,  60.  Lake  Caddo,  75.  Sulphur  Fork,  100.  Little 
river,  65.  Kiamichi,  40.  Boggy,  40.  Bayou  Pierre,  150.  At- 
chafalaya,  360.    Total,  8,680  miles^ 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  places  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
with  their  intermediate  and  general  distances. 


Distances  from  the  FaUs  of  St,  Anthony  to  St  Louis. 


To  Fort  SneUiiig,  Min. )  7 

St.  Peter's  River,    J * 

St.  Paul     5 

Lake  Pepin,  and  ) 
Maiden's  Roclc,   j  •*** 

Chippewa  River 525 

La  Crosse 89 

Root  River 5 

Bad  Axe  River 20 

Upper  Iowa  River 9 

Prairie  du  Chien 56 

•Fort Crawford »....  2 

Wisconsin  River 2 

Prairie  la  Port 20 

Oassville 10 

Peru     20 

Dubuque 8 

Fever  River 17 

Galkna,  III.,  7  miles  ) 
up  Fever  River,      y 

Belieview,  Iowa 7 

Savannah,  111. 19 

Charieston,  Iowa 2 

Lyons,  Iowa 15 


New  York,  Iowa 

Gamanche,  Iowa  < 

Albany,  111 

Parkhurst,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa,  and  i 
Bocklilandi  | 


12 

60   72 

97 
186 
191 
211 
220 
276 
278 
280 

aoo 

310 
330 
338 
355 


362 
381 
383 
396 
403 
410 
418 
437 


5 

.  7 

.  8 

19 


.13    440 


To  BloomingtoD,  Iowa 

New  Boston,  in 

Iowa  River 

Oquawke,  HL 

BURUMOTOM,  lo. 

Skunk  River,  lo. 

Madiacm,  lo 

Montrose,  lo.,  and ) 
Nauvoo,I1U,  )*"* 

Keokuck 

Des  Moines  River,  and  ) 
Warsaw,  IlliDols,  $ 

Tolly,  »Io 

La  Grange,  Mo 

Ouincy,llL 

Marion  City,  Mo. 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Louisiana,  Mo. 

ClarksviUe,  Mo. 

Hamburg,  IH. 

WestportfMo. 

GU^,IU. 

Bailey's  Landing,  Mo.  •  • 

lUincte  River,  lU 

Grafton,  IlL 

Alton^nU 

Missouri  River,  Mo.  *••  • 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.31  471 

.26  497 

.  1  496 

20  518 

.15  533 

.  7  540 

16  556 

.10  566 

12  578 

.  4  582 

18  600 

.  8  606 


.12 

8  638 

11  639 

.27  666 

.13  679 

13  602 

.14  706 

.15  721 

13  734 

.15  749 

.  2  751 

18  769 

.  5  774 

.18  792 
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Distances  from  St  Louis,  Mo^  to  Cairo,  and  Mouth  of  Ohio 

River, 


ToCahokia,IU 3 

Oarondalet,  or  Vide  \           4  7 

Potiche,Mo.         S 

JeflferKm  BarrackS)  Mo. .  •  •  3  9 

Harriflon,  111 90  39 

Herculaneum,  Mo. 3  31 

Selma 4  35 

Fort  Chartres  Ifltend 15  50 

St  Genevieve,  Mo. 11  61 

Kaskaskia  River,  UL 14  75 

Che8ter,in 1  76 


To  Laooarse^s  Idand 14  90 

Devil's  Bake-oven,  and  )    -tm  in« 
Grand  Tower,             ] 

Bainbrfdge,Mo 17  193 

DevU'sIaland 8  138 

Cape  Girardieu,  Mo. 6  136 

Commeroe 13  148 

Dog<tooth  bland 11  150 

ElklBland 8  167 

Cairo,  III.,  and  Modth  i  g 
or  Ohio  BivsRy  ) 


173 


Distances  from  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  New  Orleans. 


Tb Island  No.l 6 

Columbus,  Ky. 13 

Wolfs  Island,  or  No.  5....  1 

Hickman,  Ky. 18 

New  Madrid,  Ma 43 

Point  Pleasant,  Mo 7 

Little  Prairie,  Mo. 37 

Needham*s  Isl.  andCuiK>ff  35 
Bearfiekl  Landii^,  Arte..  • .  3 

Ashport,  Tenn. 5 

Osceola,  Ark 13 

Plum  Point 3 

let  Chickasaw  Bluff 5 

FultooyTenn 3 

Randolph,  T^in.,  and  \  i|v 
3d  Chickasaw  Bluff,    T* 

3d  Chickasaw  Bluff. 17 

Greenock,  Ark 30 

Wolf  River,  Tenn.  {  an 

MiftiPHis,  Tenn.      \ ^ 

Norfolk,  Miss. 10 

Commeroe,  Miss. #.  • .  17 

Peyton,  Miss. 31 

St.  Francis  River,  and  }  «« 
Sterling,  Ark.  $  **" 

Helena,  Ark 10 

Yazoo  Pass,  or  Bayou,  t  in 
and  Delta,  Miss.  ]'"* 

Horse^oeBend 8 

Montgomery's  PC,  Ark.  {  ro 
Victoria,  Miss.  }  '^ 
White  River,  Ark. 4 


.16 


Arkansas  River,  i 
Napoleon,  Ark.  \ 

Bolivar  Landing 13 

Columbia,  Ark. 53 

Point  Chicot 4 

Greenville,  Miss. .  4 

Grand  Lake  Landing,  Axk.4S^ 
Princetdi,  Mtea. & 


18 

19 

37 

79 

86 

113 

138 

141 

146 

158 

161 

166 

168 

178 

195 
335 

345 

355 
373 
303 

316 

396 

336 

344 

403 

406 

433 

435 
488 
493 
496 


To  Bunche's  Bend  and  Cu(K)ff  10 

Lake  Providence,  La. 19 

Tompkinsville,  La. 15 

CampbellsvUle,  La. 16 

Millikinsville,  La.  10 

Yazoo  River,  Miss.,  and  )  a 
Bporta,La.  (  ° 
Walnut  Hills,  Bfiat. 10 


\ 


VicKSBURO,  Miss. 3 

Warrenton,  Miss. 10 

Palmyra  Sett.,  Miss. 15 

Carthage  Landing,  La.*  .•  •  4 

Point  Pleasant,  La. 10 

Big  Black  River 14 

Grand  Gulf,  Miss. 3 

St.  Joseph's,  La.,  and  )       m 
Bruinsburg,  Miss.       r*'*" 

Rodney,  Miss. 10 

Natchez,  Miss 41 

Ellis  Cliffe,  Miss. 18 

Homochitto  River,  Miss. .  '36 

Fort  Adams 10 

Red  River  Island,  and  )     ••« 

Cu^oii;  r*" 

Raccourci  Cut-off  and  Bend  10 
Bayou  Sara,  St.  Francis- ) 
vUle,  and  Pt.  Coupee,  S-30 
La.  ) 

Waierioo,La. 6 

PL  Hudson,  La. 5 

Baton  Rouob,  La. 35 

Plaquemine,  La. 33 

Bayou  la  Foun^e  and  \     ^^ 
Donaklsonville,  La.       S 

Jefferson  C(ril^[e 16 

Bonnet  Qiiarre  Ol 34 

Red  Church,  La. 16 

CarroUton,  La. 19 

La&yetle,  La. 4 


551 
570 
585 
001 
611 

610 


631 
641 
656 
660 
670 
684 
686 

606 

706 
747 
765 
791 
801 

813 

833 

858 

858 
863 
888 
911 

045 

961 

085 

1001 

loao 

IQM 


I  I 

i  I 
■  J 

\ 
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DiatcoMea  from  Neva  Orleans  to  the  Gtdf  of  Mexico, 

Tos.w.Pa88 20  82 

Pass  a  la  Outre, )  t  &« 

orOuterPass,) *  ~ 

Balize 5  90 

Bar  at  8.  Pass  and  Gulf )  ^  q^ 

ofMexioo,  J  *  ^ 


To  BatHe  Ground 6 

English  Turn 12  18 

Poverty  Point 20  38 

Wilkinson's 7  45 

Johnson's 7  52 


Fort  Jackson  and  \  m     rq 

Fort  St.  PhUip,   \ *"     "* 


.SCRIPTION   OF   IMPORTANT  PLACES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

RIVER. 

THE  FALLS  OF  ST.  ANTHONY  are  situated  on  the  Miflsis- 
Bippi  river,  about  300  miles  from  its  source,  792  from  St.  Louis,^ 
and  2,087  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  are  described  as  being 
more  beautiful  than  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  but  not  so  tenific  andf 
sublime.  The  frill  is  about  17  feet  At  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony 
a  village  has  sprung  up  in  a  few  months.  There-  ave  now  four 
saws,  one  shingle,  and  one  lathe  machine  established  here 
already.  The  rapids  above  and  below  the  FaHs'  add  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  give  to  the  spot  a  oharm  of  no 
ordinary  character.  "As  the  traveller  listens-  to  the  solemn 
roar  of  the  Falls,  as  it  sinks  into  feeble  echoes  in  the  forests, 
a  thrilling  story  is  told  him  of  the  love  and  despair  of  a 
young  Dacota  Indian  woman,  who,  goaded  by  jealousy  towards 
her  husband,  who  had  taken  another  wife,  placed  her  young 
children  in  a  canoe,  and  chanting  the  remembrances  of  love  and 
broken  vows,  precipitated  herself  and  her  infants  down  the 
Falls.  Indian  traditions  say,  that  those  ill-&ted  beings,  together 
with  their  canoe,  so  perished  that  no>  trace  of  them  was  seen. 
But  they  suppose  that  her  spbit  still  wanders  near  the  spot, 
and  that  she  is  seen  on  sunny  mornings,  carrying  her  babes  in 
the  accustomed  manner,  bound  to  her  bosom,  and  still  mourping 
the  inconstancy  of  her  husband." 

In  1805  the  United  States  purchased  of  the- Sioux  tribe^  of  Ib- 
fL  dians  a  tract  of  land  nine  nules  square,  including  the  Falls  oC 
#  St  Anthony,  for  a  military  post,  fbr  the  sum  of  |2,00(k  During 
U  the  season  of  navigation  steamboats  run  between  St  Louis  aad 
'    the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  charging  |20  lor  the-  tnp-  to*  aad  Unk 
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They  remain  at  the  Falls  for  two  or  three  days,  suffidentlj  long 
for  the  tourist  to  see  every  thing  worthy  of  inspection. 

On  lius  territory  is  Fort  Bndlingy  7  miles  below  the  Falls^ 
irhere  the  Indians  congregate  by  thousands  every  June,  to  re* 
ceive  their  annuities,  granted  by  the  U.  S.  government  Here 
St  Peter's  river,  coming  in  from  the  west,  imites  its  waters  with 
the  Mississippi 

St.  Paul  is  now  the  capital  of  the  young,  but  rapidly  growing 
territory  of  Minesota.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Ifississippi,  five  miles  below  St.  Peter's,  or  Fort  Snelling,  and  ifl^ 
excepting  the  town  of  Stillwater,  the  largest  place  in  the  tenir 
toiy,  and  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants.  Besides  its 
public  and  other  buildings,  it  has  two  good  hotels,  built  with  a 
view  to  the  entertainment  of  parties  visiting  the  Falls  of  St  A&< 
thony.  Regular  packets  are  now  running  between  Galena,  Still* 
water,  St  Paul,  St  Peter's,  and  the  Falls;  also  a  daily  boal 
firom  St  Louis.  These  boats  are  of  the  first  dass,  and  the  fiu« 
low. 

Stilltoater  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  St  Croix,  about  20 
miles  N.  E.  from  the  FaUs  of  St  Anthony.  It  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  town,  with  a  number  of  fine  cottages,  churches,  stores, 
saw-mills,^  It  has  two  good  hotels,  where  travellers  and 
tourists  will  meet  with  fine  accommodations.  Near  this  pdaoe 
there  is  plenty  of  fine  hunting  and  trout-fishing ;  and  to  crown 
all,  the  scenery  is  romantically  beautiful  Its  population  is 
about  1,200, 

Lake  Pepin,  100  miles  below  the  Falls,  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  here  about  4  miles  wide ;  the  lake  beii^ 
24  miles  in  length,  with  no  perceptible  current  On  the  east 
bank  are  the  rocks  of  the  Maiden's  Leap,  500  feet  perpen- 
dicular. 

Xhthugue^  Iowa,  is  celeb-ated  for  its  extensive  lead-mines.  It 
was  originally  settled  by  a  French  half-breed  of  that  name, 
who  purchased  his  title  from,  the  Indians.  Population  about 
4,000. 

Galena,  III,  the  county-seat  of  Joe  Daviess,  is  situated  on 
Fever  river,  7  miles  fit)m  the  Mississippi  Fever  river,  whidi 
has  thi^  resemblance  ol  &  canaX,S&  sIX^mK.  \QQ  feet  wide ;  there  ii 
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barely  room  enough  in  it  for  small  boats  to  turn  round.  Galena 
is  celebrated  as  being  in  the  heart  of  the  lead  region,  and  de- 
rives great  importance  from  this  business,  which  is  here  ex- 
tensively  carried  oa  In  1826  it  was  merely  an  outpost  in 
the  wilderness,  and  now  it  has  a  population  of  about  6,000. 
From  Gbdena  a  railroad  is  being  constructed  to  Chicago,  180 
miles. 

:  Bock  Island  is  in  the  Mississippi  river,  about  94  miles  beloW 
Galena;  it  is  three  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide.  Fort 
Armstrong  stands  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the  foundation  of  which 
eests  upon  perpendicular  rocks  rising  20  feet  out  of  the  riv^. 
Here  was  the  residence  of  CoL  Davenport)  who  was  murdered 
oa  the  4th  of  July,  1845,  for  his  money,  by  a  lawless  party^  who 
crossed  over  from  Davenport  with  that  design. 
■  JDavenp&rt^  Iowa,  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Scott  county.  It  is 
finely  sitaated  on  an  elevated  pudn,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich 
interior  country.  It  has  for  its  size  a  large  trade,  which  is  yearly 
increasing.  In  1847  its  population  was  1,300. 
'  Jioekportf  BL,  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi,  a  little  above  the 
mouth  of  Rock  river.  It  has  a  population  of  about  2,000,  and 
is  rising  rapidly  in  importance. 

BloonUngton,  Iowa,  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in  the 
Vtate.    Its  population  is  about  2,000. 

'  ■  Bttrlingtofij  the  former  capital  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  is  now  a 
<flonrishing  town,  being  finely  situated,  and  enjoying  much  trade. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1834,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  Black 
Hawk.  His  bones  are  deposited  here.  The  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Iowa  dty  in  the  year  1839. 

•  Nauvoo  is  situated  on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
eecond  and  last  rapids  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which 
extends  up  the  river  about  12  mUes.  It  is  the  site  of  the  cele- 
toited  Mormon  city,  which  was  founded  in  1840,  by  **Joe 
firniHi''  and  his  followers,  and  once  contained  a  population  of 
Id^O.  It  is  located  on  a  bluf^  but  is  distinguished  from  every 
thing  on  the  river  bearing  that  name  by  an  easy,  graceful  slope, 
of  very  great  extent,  rising  to  an  unusual  height,  and  containing 
41^  smooth,  regular  surface,  which,  with  the  plain  at  its  summit,  is 
sufficient  for  the  erection  of  an  immense  city.    '^«N^QK»^sR%s^^aAsi 
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out  oa  a  yery  extensive  plan,  and  many  of  the  bouses  were 
handsome  structures.  The  great  Mormon  Temple,  an  object  ol 
attraction,  and  seen  very  distinctly  from  the  river,  was  128  £eet 
long,  88  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  «nd 
163  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  It  could  accommodate  an  aa- 
semUage  of  8,000  persons.  It  was  built  of  compact,  polishea 
limestone,  obtained  on  the  spot,  resembling  marble.  The  archi- 
tecture, although  of  a  mixed  order,  in  its  main  features  resembled 
Doric  In  the  basement  of  the  temple  was  a  large  stone  basii^ 
supported  by  twelve  oxen  of  colossal  size ;  it  was  about  16  feet 
high  altogether,  all  of  white  stone,  and  well  carved.  In  this  Ibat 
the  Mormons  were  baptized  This  building,  without  an  equal  in 
the  West,  and  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars,  was  fired  by  n 
incendiary  on  the  9th  of  October,  1848,  and  reduced  to  a  heap  ol 
ruins.  Joe  Smith  and  a  number  of  his  followers  were  arrested 
fknd  confined  in  the  county  prison,  where,  in  June,  1844,  they 
were  put  to  death  by  a  mob,  who,  in  disguise,  and  armed,  went 
there  for  that  purpose. 

Quincyy  HL,  the  county-seat  of  Adams  Co.,  is  situated  on  an 
elevation  125  feet  above  tlie  river,  commanding  a  fine  view  ol 
it  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  a  place  of  extensive  traded 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  6,000. 

The  Illinois  river  enters  the  Mississippi  about  25  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  it  is  a  fine,  deep,  and  navigable 
stream,  whose  waters  are  united  with  those  of  Lake  Michigan  at 
Chicago,  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  CanaL  An  immense 
business  is  now  done  upon  this  river. 

Alton,  HL,  is  finely  laid  out  in  wide  and  beautiful  streets ;  it 
contains  a  number  of  fine  stores,  and  several  churches.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  fine  timber,  limestone,  and  bituminous 
ooaL    Pop.  about  3,000. 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER.— This,  by  far  the  greatest  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  short  distance 
from  the  head-waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  as  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  formed  by  three 
streams,  which  unite  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  principal  range 
of  the  mountains;  these  are  denominated  Jefferson,  Madisois 
tod  Gallatin,  and  aie  m  \t»^  W  li.  Lat,  and  110°  W.  Lob 
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-'Afber  this  tmioa  the  river  continues  a  considerable  distance  to  be 
fltill  a  foaming  mountain-torrent ;  it  then  spreads  into  a  broad, 
and  oomparatively  gentle  stream,  with  numerous  islands.  The 
liver  then  becomes  almost  a  continued  cataract  for  about  17 
miles,  during  which  its  perpendicular  descent  is  about  362  feet 
Its  course  continues  rapid  for  some  distance  flEu^her. 

The  Yellow  Stone,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
'Mttri,  rises  in  ihe  same  range  of  mountains  with  the  main  stream. 
It  enixm  from  the  south  by  a  mouth  850  yards  wide,  and  is  a 
broad  and  deep  river,  having  a  course  of  about  1,600  miles.  The 
Platte,  another  of  its  great  tributaries,  rises  in  the  same  range  of 
mountains  with  the  parent  stream,  and,  measured  by  its  mean- 
ders, is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of  about  2,000  miles  before 
h  joins  that  river.  At  its  mouth  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  is 
Very  shallow,  and  is  not  boatable  except  at  its  highest  floods. 
The  Kcmaas  is  a  very  large  tributary,  having  a  course  of  about 
1,200  miles,  and  is  boatable  for  most  of  the  distance.  The 
Osage  is  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  Missouri ;  it  is 
bdotabl^f  for  660  miles,  and  interlocks  with  the  waters  of  the* 
'Arkansas.  The  Gasconade,  boatable  for  66  miles,  is  important 
from  having  on  its  banks  extensive  {Mne  forests,  from  which  tiie 
great  supply  of  plank  and  timber  of  that  kind  is  brought  to  St 
Ijonis. 

Above  the  river  Platte,  the  open  and  prairie  character  of  the 
<Mran^  begms  to  develope,  extending  quite  into  the  banks  of 
the  river,  and  stretching  from  it  indefinitely,  in  naked  grass 
plains,  where  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  without  seeing 
either  wood  or  water.  Beyond  the  "  Council  Bluflfe,"  which  are 
situated  about  600  miles  up  the  Missouri,  commences  a  country 
of  great  interest  and  grandeur,  denominated  the  Upper  Missouri. 
It  is  composed  of  vast>  and  almost  boundless  grass  plains, 
through  which  runs  the  Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  other 
rivers  of  this  ocean  of  grass.  Bu^loes,  elk,  antelopes,  and 
fflountain-sheep  abound:  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  other  respectable 
travellers,  relate  having  found  here  large  and  singular  petri&o> 
tions,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  they 
found  the  petrified  skeleton  of  a  huge  fish,  45  feet  in  length. 
Tile  herds  of  the  gregarious  animals,  particvvlaxV^  \!l[kft\raSSaiQ^«s^ 
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Dmunienble.    Bodi  ia  tlie  ^nenl  i^kuaatsr  of  llie  ooantrf  naffl 
ire  approach  (he  epon  of  the  Rock;'  Hountaiiu. 

ST.  LOmS,  Mo,  ia  one  or  the  most  impraUiit,  wealOiy,  sod 
populous  placea  in  the  wealsni  countiy.  It  ia  aitoated  on  tb* 
w.  bank  of  tha  Hiasuaippi  river,  IB  milea  below  the  montli  of 
flnMuaouii,  176  miles  abora  the  month  of  tba  OUo  rirar,  1,M1 
abore  New  OrleaiiB.  and  IS!  below  the  Falls  of  8t  AOIbauj. 
Ita  population,  according  to  the  federal  cenaus  of  I860,  WM 
81  000  souls.    Tbe  location  of  St.  Louie  for  commerce  w  not  aor- 


passed  bj  that  of  an^  other  place  in  the  west  or  aoDthwea^  ex- 
cepting New  OrleaOB, — haTiiig  tlie  Miaaiaaippi  and  Illinois  iiTcn 
oo  the  H,  the  Missouri  od  the  w,  and  the  Ohio  and  ita  tributariea 
oo  (he  B,  B. ;  whilst  the  "  Father  of  Waters'  (uniiahes  an  outlet 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  for  ita  valuable 
productions.  In  1S4S  it  owned  38,800  tuna  t^  ateamboal  too- 
aage,  worth  tl,04T,000.  During  the  aame  year,  there  vriTod  at 
that  port,  ezclusire  of  SIS  S&t-boats,  st«amboata  with  a  tonniga 
«f  4eS,7SB  tons.  The  total  annual  eommeroe  of  8b  Louia,  im- 
|MrtB  and  esporta  mda&B^«X'^cnt^i<^  in  its  iD&ncy,  ia  aati- 
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mated  at  over  176,000,000,— ^uaUing  ne..rl7  one-third  of  the 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  kind  of  second  bottom,  that  rises  gently 
from  the  water  to  a  second  bank.  The  ascent  to  this  is  not  at 
all  precipitous :  having  surmounted  it>  an  extensive  plain  opens 
to  view.  There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  places  in  the  world  that 
have  a  more  mixed  or  varied  population  than  is  found  here. 
Among  the  original  inhabitants  there  is  no  inconsiderable  miz- 
tm'e  of  Indian  blood. 

The  American  population  now  predominates  over  the  French, 
by  whom  it  was  formerly  settled.  Emigrants  are  to  be  found 
here,  not  only  from  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  but  from 
various  parts  of  Europe.  By  referring  to  its  position  on  the 
niap,  we  find  its  situation  second  only  to  that  of  New  Orleans. 
Placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  commanding  the 
tnde  of  the  Missouri,  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois ;  the 
eapital  of  a  very  extensive  fur-trade,  and  the  depot  for  the  ridi 
lead-mines  of  this  region,  it  has,  of  necessity,  become  a  large  and 
thriving  city.  Its  present  advantages  are  superior  to  those 
places  on  the  Ohio^  inasmuch  as  steamboats  can  always  pass 
between  St  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  even  at  the  lowest  stages 
oi  the  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  taking  the  west- 
em  route  to  New  Orleans,  ip.  the  fall  of  the  year,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  land  route  from  Wheeling  or  Cincinnati  to  St  Louis, 
•o  that  they  may  obtain  a  passage  direct  to  New  Orleans.  In 
the  low  stages  of  water  in  the  Ohio,  which  occur  in  the  early 
autumnal  months,  it  is  a  very  precarious  matter  to  get  a  passage 
from  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  or  Cincinnati,  to  any  place  on  the 
Mississippi ;  there  being  so  little  water  in  the  channel,  that  boats 
in  which  we  usually  find  such  excellent  accommodations  are 
obliged  to  lay  up ;  only  the  smaller  boats,  and  of  inferior  accom- 
modations, being  able  to  run,  and  charging  a  very  exorbitant 
price.  A  great  number  of  keel-boats,  and  river  craft  of  all  de- 
scriptions, bound  to  all  points  of  the  boatable  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  seen  in  the  harbor  of  St  Louis.  Miners,  trappers, 
hunters,  adventiu-ers,  emigrants,  and  people  of  all  charactcirs  and 
languages,  and  with  all  kinds  of  views  and  objects,  meet  here, 
and  in  pursuit  of  their  various  objects,  scatter  h&asft  t»  ^K^x^- 
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motest  points  of  tiie  valley.    (For  routes  from  St  Louia  aet 
page  14.) 

Jefferaon  Barraekt  is  one  of  the  most  extenaire  military  estab* 
lishments  in  the  West  It  has  a  beautiful  situatioii,  being  at  the 
eommencement  of  a  range  of  rocky  blufife. 

Above  HercuLaneum  are  the  Flateen  Jtoeh9y  oommendng  al 
little  Plateen  Greek,  and  extending  eight  or  ten  miles  along  ihe 
right  bank  of  the  river,  of  various  heights,  and  froiak  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  perpendicular ;  sometimes  in  loiig,  level  strata,  and 
at  others,  forming  shapes  not  unlike  towers,  castles,  and  turreta. 
They  have  a  majestic  appearance. 

Cornice  Island  and  ItockSj  are  so  named  from  their  projectmg 
over  each  other  in  the  manner  of  a  cornice. 

/S^  Oenevievey  Mo.,  the  county-seat  of  St  Genevieve  Ckx,  is 
situated  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  beautiful  alluvial  prairie, 
about  a  mile  w.  from  the  Mississippi  It  is  built  on  Uie  Gabou* 
lie,  a  small  creek,  which  is  at  times  beatable.  Large  quantities 
of  lead  are  brought  frt)m  the  interior  to  this  place  for  expraia- 
tion.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

About  30  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Easkaskia  river  is  a 
singular  rock,  near  the  right  shore,  called  the  Grand  Tower, 
which  is  100  feet  in  circumference,  and  150  feet  in  height  About 
half  a  mile  above  the  Grand  Tower,  on  the  left  bank,  is  a  high 
rock,  with  a  singular  excavation,  about  100  feet  from  the  surfru^ 
of  the  water,  called  the  DeviPs  Bake- Oven. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  situated  on  a  fine  blufi^  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  It  has  a  fine  harbor  for  boats,  and  commands  a 
noble  view  of  the  river  above  and  below.  H^e  terminates  the 
rocky  bluffs ;  the  few  between  this  place  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
are  all  of  clay. 

Ohio  City  is  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  opposite  Caira 
Being  on  more  elevated  ground  than  the  latter  place,  it  bids  £sur 
to  become  a  town  of  importance. 

We  now  approach  the  Mouth  of  the  Omo,  where  may  be 
seen  three  states  at  one  time.  To  the  right  is  the  state  of  Ken* 
tucky ;  in  the  centre,  between  the  two  rivers,  the  state  of  Illinois ; 
and  to  the  left  is  the  state  of  Missouri  If  the  traveller's  desti« 
tmtion  is  up  that  noble  atceam,  be  -will  find  a  descriptioQ  of  tho 
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l^aoes  fhereon  by  reversing  the  route  doum  the  Ohio,  at  pagies 
14  and  81,  inclusive. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ^e  islands  in  the  Mississippi 
have  aU  been  numbered ;  but  at  present  the  numbers  are  very 
irregular,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  many  being  washed  away 
by  the  force  of  the  moving  waters,  and  new  ones  continually 
farming. 

This  **  growing  up**  of  the  islands  of  the  Mississippi,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  this  mighty  river,  and  one 
that  would  not  present  itself  to  the  eye  of  a  voyager  passing 
along  the  stream,  unless  the  islands  that  were  growing  up  were 
pdnted  out,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  phenomenon  explained 
to  him,  which  is  as  follows : — "  Where  the  current  strikes  diago- 
nally off  from  a  point  above  the  head  of  an  island,  the  eddying 
waters  produce  a  sand-bar  under  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
'  chute,'  or  channel  round  the  island.  Upon  this  bar  collects  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  river,  from  which  spring  the  young  cotton- 
woods,  whidi  being  of  very  rapid  growth,  soon  shoot  up  into  tall 
trees,  and  completely  shut  out  the  channel  from  the  view  of  the 
river.  The  *  chutes'  behind  the  islands  then  form  lakes.  Upon 
the  waters  of  these  lakes  congregate  all  kinds  of  aquatic  fowl, — 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  the  like." 

^ew  Madridy  Mo.,  was  formerly  a  noted  place,  but,  owing  to 
the  dreadful  earthquakes  it  experienced  in  1811  and  1812,  it  has 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance ;  its  population  now  scarcely 
exceeds  500.  It  is  situated  on  a  great  curve  or  bend  of  the 
river,  the  land  being  extremely  low,  and  the  trees  along  the 
bank  presenting  a  great  uniformity  of  appearance.  The  view 
is  most  monotonous, — a  feature,  indeed,  that  is  characteristic  of 
three-fourths  of  the  scenery  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  On  this 
side  there  is  scarcely  a  dozen  feet  elevation  for  the  distance  of 
100  miles.  By  the  earthquake  thousands  of  acres  were  sunk, 
and  multitudes  of  lakes  and  ponds  were  created.  **  The  churcli- 
yard  of  this  village,  with  its  sleeping  tenants,  was  precipitated 
into  the  river.  The  earth  burst  in  what  were  called  sand-blows. 
Earth,  sand,  and  water,  were  thrown  up  to  great  heights  in  the 
air.  The  river  was  dammed  up,  and  flowed  backwards.  Birds 
descended  from  the  air,  and  took  shelter  in^^\M'3«yc&&<^i'^Q'<^^ 
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that  were  passing.  The  whole  country  was  inundated.  A  great 
number  of  boats  passing  on  the  river  were  sunk.  One  or  two 
that  were  fastened  to  islands,  were  sunk  with  the  islands.  The 
Country  was  but  sparsely  peopled,  and  most  of  the  buildings 
were  cabins,  or  of  logs ;  and  it  was  from  these  drcumstanoes 
that  but  few  people  perished." 

Plumb  Pointy  a  little  above  the  Ist  Chickasaw  blu£^  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  places  to  boatmen  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  frequency  of  tiie  change  of  channel,  the  ^  snags,"  **  bars,"  and 
*  sawyers."  A  laige  number  of  boats  have  been  lost  here.  Not 
ikr  from  this  place  was  the  rendesvous  of  the  notorious  pirate 
and  robber  MurrelL 

-  The  2d  Chickasaw  bluffj  is  178  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohia  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  shipped  from  this  place 
every  season. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  is  finely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river, 
and  on  the  4th  Chickasaw  bluff,  one  of  the  noUest  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  presenting  a  fine  appearance  from  the  river.  It  is 
in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  the  state,  and  occupies  the  site  of  Fort 
Pickering.  It  is  laid  off  in  regular  streets,  but  unfortunately  is 
not  paved,  or  was  not  when  we  visited  it,  in  the  early  part  of 
1849 ;  the  mud  at  that  time  being  extremely  deep,  and  render- 
ing the  thoroughfares  literally  impassable.  This  obstacle  will 
undoubtedly  be  remedied  in  tlie  course  of  a  short  time,  as  the 
city  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  is  becoming  a  very  important 
place  of  business,  especially  for  the  shipment  of  cotton,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  brought  from  the  interior,  and 
sent  off  to  various  destinations.  Its  commerce  at  the  present 
time  exceeds  15,000,000  annually,  and  its  population,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  not  more  than  2,000,  is  at  this  time  upwards  of 
12,000  souls.  Here  is  located  a  United  States  Naval  Depot; 
attached  to  which  is  a  ropewalk,  of  recent  construction,  1,400  feet 
in  length,  the  longest  now  in  the  country.  The  river  here  is 
deep  enough  to  float  down  the  largest  war  vessel  to  the  Gull 
The  channel  at  high  water  is  118  feet  deep,  and  the  rise  and  frdl, 
from  actual  survey,  is  84  feet  (For  routes  from  Memphis  see 
pages  83,  119.) 

Helena  is  on  the  Axkax^aaa  ^Vi<^  ^«x^  ^<&  ^x^y«ller  will  ob- 
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serve  a  fine  range  of  hills,  the  only  elevation  on  this  bank  for 
miles. 

Arkansas  rtver  enters  the  Mississippi  on  its  w.  side,  after 
flowing  a  course  of  about  2,000  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  that  mighty  stream.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mous- 
tains,  from  which  it  pours  a  broad  and  deep  stream  upon  the 
arid  and  sandy  plains  below.  The  sand  and  the  dry  surround- 
ing atmosphere  absorb  the  water  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  any 
season,  it  may  be  forded  many  hundreds  of  miles  below  the 
mountains.  Some  of  its  tributaries  are  so  impregnated  with 
salt^  as  to  render  even  the  waters  of  the  main  stream  unpota- 
ble.  The  alluvial  earth  along  the  banks  contains  so  much  salt, 
that  cattle  are  said  sometimes  to  be  killed  by  eating  it.  To  the 
distance  of  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth  it  has  many  lakes 
and  bayous.  In  the  spring  floods  steamboats  can  ascend  it  near- 
ly to  the  mountains. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  is  the  flourishing  village  of 
Napoleon,  It  is  becoming  a  place  of  importance,  from  its  being 
a  depot  and  place  of  landing  for  the  produce  brought  from  the 
interior  country,  or  down  the  Arkansas ;  and  also  the  place  from 
whence  goods  are  forwarded  into  the  back  country. 

At  Columbia^  Ark,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  6& 
miles  below  the  Arkansas  river,  the  intelligent  traveller  will 
notice  the  difference  in  the  agricultural  productions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  for  about  this  latitude  conmiences  the  grow- 
ing of  that  great  staple  product — cotton.  He  will  observe  that 
the  banks  of  the  river  present  a  series  of  fine  plantations,  with 
negro  huts  interspersed,  giving  the  whole  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. 

About  the  region  of  Lake  Providence,  a  few  miles  south  of 
tSie  line  dividing  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  I<ouiBiana,  may  be 
seen  the  first  view  of  the  Spanish  Moss  growing.  It  hangs  in 
gloomy  grandeur  from  the  boughs  of  the  cypress-trees.  Here 
also  is  the  Palmetto,  with  its  broad,  fan-like  lea^  the  lofby  cotton- 
wood,  the  sea-grass,  the  impenetrable  cane-brake,  and  all  the 
concomitants  of  a  southern  forest  Alligators  are  also  not  un* 
frequently  seen,  reposing  upon  a  log,  and  basking  in  the  noonday 
0IB1,  in  descending  the  Mississippi  from  about  this  l&txtad&. 
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The  Yassoo  biveb  foils  into  the  Mississippi  on  its  east  side,  10 
miles  above  the  Walnut  Hills;  it  is  at  its  mouth  about  100 
yards  wide. 

The  WalntU  ffUUy  a  little  above  Yicksburg,  extend  along  the 
B.  bank  of  the  river  about  two  miles.  They  'ise  boldly,  though 
gradually,  with  alternate  swells  and  gullies,  to  the  height  of 
nearly  500  feet^  and  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  to 
be  met  with  on  the  Lower  Mississippi 

YicKSBuao,  Miss.,  was  settled  in  1824,  by  Neivitt  Vick,  Esq. 
It  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  Fort,  and  is  situated  just 
below  the  Walnut  Hills,  about  200  feet  above  the  river,  and  on 
the  K  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  12  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Yazoo.  It  has  four  churches,  (two  of  which,  the  Catholic 
and  Methodist,  are  fine  structures,)  six  saw-mills,  five  large  brick- 
yards, one  shingle-factory,  five  private  schools,  and  a  public 
school,  supported  by  a  special  tax,  which  educates  500  scholars. 
There  are  annually  shipped  from  Yicksburg  to  New  Orleans 
about  90,000  bales  of  cottoa    Pop.  about  4,500. 

From  the  bluflfe  in  this  neighborhood  the  scenery  is  very  fine, 
equal,  perhaps,  to  any  on  the  river ;  and  the  houses,  which  are 
scattered  in  groups,  or  terraces,  along  the  shelving  declivities  of 
the  hills,  present  a  striking  view  to  the  passing  traveller. 

A  railroad  extends  from  Yicksburg  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of 
the  state. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  is  romantically  situated,  on  the  k.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  a  high  blufl^  279  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
The  river  business  is  transacted  at  the  division  of  the  town 
which  is  called  "  Natcbez^under-the-Hill,"  a  repulsive  place,  but 
too  often  the  resort  of  the  dissolute  from  the  upper  and  lower 
country.  Great  numbers  of  boats  are  always  lying  here,  and 
the  place  is  filled  with  boatm^  mulattoes,  and  bad  characters 
of  every  description.  There  are,  however,  some  respectable 
merchants  resident  in  "  Natchez-under-the-HiU."  The  upper 
town,  or  "  Natchez-on-the-Hill,"  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
blufl^  300  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  river,  from  which 
there  is  a  prospect  of  the  cultivated  margin  of  the  Mississippi, 
in  Concordia,  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  eye  traverses  the 
boundless  and  Level  suxiac/&a  oi  \)l[i!&  o.-^^tesa  swamps  beyond.    On 
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the  eastern  side  the  country  is  rich  and  beautiful ;  the  eminences 
presenting  open  woods  coyered  with  grape-vines,  and  here  and 
there  neat  country-houses.  The  town  itself  is  quiet ;  the  streets 
broad ;  some  of  the  public  buildings  handsome ;  and  the  whole 
had  formerly  the  appearance  of  comfort  and  opulence  But  of 
hie  years,  a  variety  of  circumstances  have  contributed  to  change 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  place;  the  low  price  of  cotton, 
the  emigration  to  Texas,  and  the  hurricane  of  18S6,  which  de- 
stroyed a  vast  amount  of  property,  and  the  breaking  of  the 
banks,  which  followed  the  latter  in  quick  succession,  have  had  a 
most  disastrous  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  this  once  prosper- 
ous place.  The  population,  formerly  over  7,000,  is  now  reduced 
to  less  than  5,000.  It  was  once  the  principal  town  in  this  region 
for  the  shipment  of  cotton,  with  bales  of  which,  at  the  proper 
season  of  the  year,  the  streets  were  almost  barricaded.  Some 
opulent  planters  resided  here,  and  there  was  a  respectable  and 
polished  society.  The  people  are  noted  for  their  hospitality. 
From  the  heights  in  this  dty  you  see  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie, 
the  scene  of  the  wild,  but  splendid  and  affecting  romance  of 
Attala. '  Steamboats  are  constantly  arriving  and  departing  from 
here,  and  the  arriving  and  departing  gun  is  heard  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  The  steamers,  as  they  are  seen  sweeping 
along  the  majestic  river,  add  greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  in- 
terest of  the  scenery  of  the  town. 

Red  Rivek  and  Cut-off. — This  river  is  one  of  the  largest 
western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  It  takes  its  rise  in 
Kew  Mexico,  near  Santa  Fi§,  and  flows  a  course  of  about 
1,600  miles,  during  which  it  receives  a  number  of  other  streams, 
that  water  an  extensive  region  of  country.  Much  of  the  land 
is  of  great  fertility;  and  cotton,  the  sugar-cane/ com,  tobacco, 
and  many  other  useful  producti(ms  can  be  raised  upon  it 
Perhaps  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  early  settlement  of  this 
noble  river,  is  the  existence  of  a  vast  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation, called  the  Jtaftf  which  extends  a  distance  of  about  70 
miles  along  the  river.  It  consists  of  an  immense  mass  of  tim- 
ber and  fillen  trees,  brought  down  from  the  upper  sources 
of  the  river,  and  which  found  a  lodgment  here.  It  causes 
a  great   expansion  of   the   river,  to  the   width  of  «Jcy2raS(.  *a^ 
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miles,  which  spreads  at  the  raft  into  a  number  of  narrow  chan- 
nels. Weeds  and  small  trees  have  taken  root  upon  the  surface 
of  this  timber,  and  grow  above  the  waters.  Above  the  raft  the 
river  is  broad  and  deep,  and  is  navigable  by  steamboats,  at  sea- 
sons, for  a  thousand  miles ;  keel-boats,  however,  can  usually  pass 
over  it  The  government  has  made  immense  efibrts  to  remove 
this  obstruction,  but  as  yet  all  endeavors  have  proved  fruitless. 

On  Red  river  are  situated  several  settlements ;  the  two  princi- 
pal ones  we  shall  briefly  describe. 

Alexandrioy  on  Red  river,  is  150  miles  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  70  miles  by  land  from  the  Mississippi,  and  320  from  New 
Orleans.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cotton-growing  region,  and 
the  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  plain.  The  village  is  sur- 
rounded by  fine  ornamental  trees.  It  has  about  600  or  700  in- 
habitants. 

Natchitoches^  also  on  Red  river,  is  80  miles  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  60  by  land,  above  Alexandria,  90  below  the 
raft>  and  about  420  miles  from  New  Orleans  by  water.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  extending  back 
to  pine  bluffs,  in  the  rear,  where  there  are  some  fine  buildings. 
It  is  at  tlie  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  is  the  last  town 
of  any  size  approaching  to  the  southern  frontier  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  about  50  miles  east  of  the  Sabine,  to  which  a  fine 
road  is  opened. 

Red  River  Cut- Off  was  made  by  Capt  Shreve,  of  the  U.  S. 
Engineers,  by  cutting  a  trench  across  the  neck  of  land  forming 
the  bend.  The  stream,  on  being  admitted,  worked  a  channel 
through  it,  in  about  24  hours,  sufficient  for  a  steamboat  to  pass 
through.  It  is  now  a  full  mile  wide,  and  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  portion  of  the  river.  It  is  the  crossing  place  of 
all  who  go  up  Red  river  to  Texas,  and  droves  of  cattle  and 
horses  are  frequently  swum  across. 

Raccourci  Cvi-Off  is  a  short  distance  below,  and  was  made  by 
order  of  the  state,  in  the  spring  of  1848.  The  distance,  about 
80  miles,  in  the  old  channel,  a  common  running  steamboat  would 
be  three  hours  in  going  round,  and  now  one  can  run  through  the 
cut-off  in  ten  minutes  up,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  down,  thus 
saving  two  hours  and  ^fty  minutes.    The  largest  class  boats 
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throtigh,  up  and  down,  without  difBculty.  It  is  about  400 
yards  wide,  and  the  banks  constantly  caving.  The  largest  trees 
in  the  fwest  will  go  down  root  foremost^  and  the  tops  of  them 
"will  disappear. 

Bayou  Sara,  La.,  is  a  pretty  town,  and  from  whidi  large  quan- 
tities of  cotton  are  shipped.  A  railroad  extends  to  Woodoille, 
Miss.,  ^5  miles,  over  which  a  great  amount  of  the  above  staple 
Id  brought 

St.  FrancisviUe  is  a  short  distance  below,  mudi  of  which  is 
built  on  a  fine  hill,  about  a  mile  back  from  the  river.  It  con- 
tains about  1,800  inhabitants. 

Baton  Rouge  is  now  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  In  French  it 
signifies  red  stick,  named  from  an  Indian  massacre  in  its  early 
settlement  It  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  138  miles 
above  New  Orleans.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  on  the  last  bluff 
that  is  seen  on  descending  the  river.  The  site  is  80  or  40  feet 
above  the  highest  overflow  of  the  river.  This  bluff  rises  from 
the  water  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  sweU.  From  the  esplanade 
the  prospect  is  delightful,  including  a  great  extent  of  the  coast, 
with  its  handsome  houses  and  rich  cultivation  below,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  back  country  at  the  east 
The  state  penitentiary  is  located  here.  The  U.  S.  Barracks  here 
are  built  in  a  fine  style,  and  are  supposed  to  be  among  the  hand- 
somest and  most  conmiodious  of  that  kind  of  works. 

"  From  Baton  Rouge  the  river  below,  to  New  Orleans,  is  lined 
with  splendid  sugar  plantations,  and  is  what  is  generally  termed 
the  *  coast,' — a  strip  of  land  on  either  side  of  the  river,  extending 
back  to  the  cypress  swamps,  about  two  miles.  It  is  the  richest 
8oU  in  the  world,  and  will  raise  nearly  all  the  tropical  fruits, — 
oranges,  figs,  olives,  and  the  like.  This  coast  is  protected  from 
inundations  by  an  embankment  of  earth  of  six  ot  eight  feet  in 
height,  called  a  levee.  Behind  the  levee  w6  see  extensive  sugar- 
$elds,  noble  mansions,  beautiful  gardens,  large  sugar-houses, 
groups  of  negro  quarters,  lofty  churches,  splendid  villas,  present- 
ing, in  all,  one  of  the  finest  views  of  country  to  be  met  with  in  the 
United  States." 

Red  Church  is  25  miles,  and  Cnrrolton  6  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans ;  the  latter  is  a  thriving  and  rapidly  lmptQN\£k%  ^^asife.    ^ 
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railroad  extends  from  tliis  point  to  &e  centre  of  X^ew  OrleaoBi 
It  has  become  a  place  of  .vesidenceJbr  many  vbo  do  business. ifi 
that  city.  The  coavenienoes  lor  reaehing  it  are  very  greats  and 
excellent  cars  run  oyer  the  road  every  few  minutes  during  tbe- 
dfty  and  erening.  The  CarrQlt(m  Gardens,  wlusi^  vre  situated 
here,  are  the  resort  of  great  numbers  from  Ntiw  Orleans.  The 
Oiti/  of  Lafayette  is  but  a  continuation  of  Kew  Orleans^  thou^ 
it  has  a  mayor  of  its  own.  It  is  the  place  of  landiug  for  the. 
flat-boats  that  descend  the  river. 
For  descripticn  of. New  Orleans,  see  page  ld>2. 
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Rmite  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  {Mon<mgahda  JRauie,) 
— ^From  Pittsburg,  by  steamboat  on  Monongahela  river,  to  Browns* 
ville.  Pa.,  60  miles.  From  the  latter  place  by  stage,  crossing  the 
Alleghanies  to  Cumberland,  via  Uniontown,  12  miles ;  Smith- 
field,  33 ;  Little  Crossing,  50 ;  Frostburg,  63 ;  Cumberland,  Md, 
74;  total  from  Pittsburg,  134  miles.  Thence  by  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  from  Cumberland  to  Pawpaw  Tunnel,  25  miles ; 
Doe  Gully  Tunnel,  37  ;  Hancock,  55 ;  Martinsburg,  78 ;  Harper's 
Ferry,  96;  Frederick,  Md,  116;  Ellicott's  Mills,  163;  Baltimore, 
178;  total  from  Pittsburg,  312  miles;  and  to  Philadelphia,  409 
miles.  Fare  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  $10.00.  Time  82  hours. 
Fare  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  112.00.    Time  40  hours. 


Route  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  via  Canal  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad. — From  Pittsburg,  hj  canal,  to 
Sharpsburg,  7  miles;  Tareutum,  19;  Freeport>32;  Lecchburg, 
37  ;  Warrenton,  47 ;  Blairsville,  76 ;  Chesnut  Hill,  83 ;  Lock- 
port,  66 ;  Laurel  Hill  Gap,  98 ;  by  the  Alleghany  Portage  Rail- 
road to  Johnstown,  104  ;  Hollidaysburg  143  ;  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  Railroad  to  Altona,  160;  Tyrone,  164;  Peters- 
burg, 175  ;  Huntingdon,  182;  Mc Vey town,  206 ;  Anderson's, 
211;  Lewistown,  218;  MiflSin,  230;  Perry  ville,  233;  Mexico, 
235  ;  Tuscarora,  245  ;  Millerstown,  254  ;  Newport,  260 ;  Aque- 
duct, 269;  Duncannon,  272;  Harrisburg,  287  ;  Lancaster,  324; 
Parksburg,  349  •,  Downingtown,  361  ;  Paoli,  373 ;  Whitehall, 
883;  PuiLADELPHiA,  ^^4.    ¥Mfe%\Qft^.   TvTaa^^Wiurs. 
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Route  frmn  Pittsburg f  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  via  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Canal. — Prom  Pittsburg,  by  caned,  to  Freeport,  82  miles ; 
Leechburg,  38 ;  Warren,  47 ;  Salzburg,  59 ;  Blairsville,  75 : 
Ohesnut  Bidge,  83 ;  Lockport,  88 ;  Laurel  Hill  Gap,  98 ;  Johns- 
town,104.  This  is  termed  the  Western  division  of  the  Pemisyl- 
yania  Canal,  from  its  being  on  the  w.  side  of  the  mountains.  We 
cross  the  mountains,  by  railroady  to  Hollidaysburg,  89  miles,  at 
which  place  it  connects  with  the  Eastern  division  of  the  above 
canal  From  Hollidaysburg  to  Alexandria,  26  ;  Petersburg,  88 ; 
Huntingdon,  42 ;  Waynesburg,  71 ;  Lewistown,  85  ;  Mifflin,  99 ; 
Hillerstown,  115;  Duncan's  Is.,  134;  Harrisburg,  148.  By  rail- 
road to  Philadelphia,  107 ;  total  distance  from  Pittsburg,  399 
miles.  Usual  time,  if  by  packet-boat  on  the  canal,  4^  days ;  and 
if  by  line-boat,  about  a  week.  Fore,  usually,  $13.00 ;  by  the  lat- 
ter $2.75  less. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Cumberland,  Md.,  via  Glade* s  Road,  Pa,-^ 
By  stage  to  Jacksonville,  20  miles ;  Madison,  29  ;  Mt  Pleasant, 
88 ;  Donegal,  46^ ;  Somerset,  66 ;  Berlin,  77  ;  (Dumbebland,  103. 
Fare  $6.00.    Tune  30  hours. 


FVom  Pittsburg  to  Erie,  Pa.,  (Stage  Routes^ — ^To  Bakerstown, 
16  miles;  Glade  Mills,  21 ;  Butler,  31 ;  Stone  House,  42 ;  Cen- 
treville,  48 ;  K  Liberty,  50 ;  Mercer,  60 ;  Georgetown,  79 ;  Mead- 
ville,  96 ;  Cambridge,  110 ;  Waterford,  122  ;  Erie,  130.  Through 
fiu*e  $5.00.    Time  about  30  hours. 


From  Pittsburg  to  Mercer,  Pa. — ^To  Zealianople,  23  miles ; 
Harmony,  25 ;  Portersville,  38 ;  Harlinsburg,  42 ;  Leasburg,  47 ; 
Mercer,  56.    Fare  through  $2.50.    Time  about  12  hours. 


Prom  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland,  0.,  via  Cuyahoga  Falls. — ^To 
Sewickly,  14 ;  Economy,  18  ;  Beaver,  28 ;  Darlii^ton,  40 ;  Pe- 
tersburg, 50 ;  Poland,  60  ;  Canfield,  68 ;  Palmyra,  84 ;  Edinbiu'g, 
89;  Ravenna,  96;  Franklin,  103;  Stoe  Comers,  107 ;  Cuyahoga 
Fails,  112;  Akron,  116;  Hudson,  120;  Bedford,  130;  CleuelawL, 
140.    Fare  $6.00.    Time  30  hours. 
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FVom  Pittsburg  to  Cleveland^  0. — This  is  a  new  route,  and  is 
as  follows :  from  Pittsburg  to  Beaver  by  steamboat,  thence  by 
the  Penns.  and  Ohio  Canal  to  Ravenna,  and  thence  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  to  Cleveland.  During  the 
summer,  the  railroad  will  be  opened  from  Pittsburg  to  Beaver, 
and  by  next  spring  through  to  Cleveland. 

From  Pittsburg  to  WoostcTy  0. — ^To  Beaver,  28  miles ;  Smith's 
Ferry,  40 ;  Calcutta,  45  ;  New  Lisbon,  60 ;  New  Garden,  70 ; 
Paris,  78 ;  Franklin,  80 ;  Canton,  96 ;  Massillon,  106 ;  Dalton, 
118;   Wooster,  126.    Fare  $6.00.     Time  30  hours. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling^  Vcl^  via  Washington,  Pa. — ^To 
Harriotsville,  12  miles;  Cannonsburg,  18;  Washington,  25; 
Claysville,  35  ;    Wheeling,  57.     Fare  $3.00.    Tune  12  hours. 

From  Pittsburg  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  via  Steubenville,  O. — To 
Fayette,  12  miles;  Florence,  24;  Steubenville,  36;  Wellsburg, 
44;   Wheeling,  60.    Fare  $3.00.    Time  12  hours. 


ROUTES  IN  OHIO. 


jP)rom  Steubenville,  0.,  to  Canton,  Massillon,  and  Wooster,  Ohio. 
— ^To  Richmond,  11  miles;  Springfield,  16;  Carrolton,  33; 
Waynesburg,  46 ;  Canton,  60.  Fare  $2.50.  Massillon,  68.  Fare 
$3.00.     Wooster,  90.    Fare  $4.00.    Time  about  18  hours. 


From  Steubenville  to  Cleveland,  0. — ^To  Canton,  (as  above,) 
60  miles',  Cleveland,  120.  Fare  $5.00.  Time  24  hours.  Frtnn 
Steubenville  to  places  on  the  Ohio,  see  page  13. 


From  Wheeling  to  Baltimore,  via  National  Road. — To  "Wash- 
ington, Pa.,  30  miles ;  Brownsville,  66.  (For  the  rest  of  the 
route  see  the  same  from  Pittsbiu'g,  page  64.) 


From  Wheeling  to  Zanesville,  0. — ^To  Bridgeport^  1  mile ;  St 
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(^airsville,  11;  liOjdsrille,  13;  Morristown,  20;  Henrysburg, 
27;  Fairriew,  30;  Middletown,  3d;  Washington,  42;  Cam- 
bridge, 60 ;  New  Concord,  60 ;  Norwich,  62 ;  Zanesrille,  74. 
Fare  |4.00.    Time  12  hours. 


^om  Zanesville  to  Columhtis^  0. — To  Mt.  Sterling,  8  miles ; 
Gratiot,  11 ;  Jacktown,  22  ;  Hebron,  26 ;  Kirkersville,  82 ;  Rey- 
noldsburg,  43 ;  ColumhvSy  54.  From  Wheeling  128  miles.  Fare 
f  6.00.    Through  in  20  hours. 

From  Columbits  to  Cincinnati^  0. — ^By  the  Columbus  and 
Xenia  H.  R.  to  W.  Jefferson,  14 ;  London,  24 ;  S.  Charleston,  36 ; 
Adaursville,  46 ;  Xenia,  64 ;  by  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.,  to 
Spring  Valley,  61 ;  Morrow,  82 ;  Deerfield,  87  ;  Loveland's,  96 ; 
Biilford,  106;  Cindunati,  119.  Jf^om  Wheeling  to  Cincinnati, 
247  miles.    Through  £are  $10.60.    Time  about  30  hours. 

/Vom  Wheeling  to  Cincirinati,  0.,  via  Circleville,  0. — To  Zanes* 
yille,  74  miles ;  Circlerille,  132;  Cincinnati,  236. 


From  Wheeling,  Va.,  to  Wooster,  0. — ^To  Martinsville,  2  miles ; 
Mt.  Pleasant,  12;  Harrisville,  18;  Georgetown,  21;  Cadiz,  27; 
DeersviUe,  39  ;  Wicksville,  61 ;  New  Philadelphia,  63 ;  Stras- 
burg,  74;  Mt  Eaton,  84;  Edinburg,  91;  Wooster,  97.  Fare 
$4.60.    Time  29  hours. 


-FVowi  Wheeling,  Fa.,  to  Mansfield,  0. — ^To  Wooster,  (see  last 
route,)  97  miles ;  Ashland,  118 ;  Mansfield,  C,  132.  Fare  $6.00. 
Time  37  hours.  

From  Wheeling  to  Cleveland^  0.,  via  Wooster,  0. — ^To  Woos- 
ter, 97  miles ;  Jackson,  108 ;  Seville,  123 ;  Medina,  147 ;  Bruns- 
wick, 179  ;  Strongsville,  217 ;  Cleveland,  269.  Fare  from  Woos- 
ter $2.60 ;  and  from  Wheeling  $6.60.    Time  39  hours. 


From  Wheeling  to  Maysville,  Ky.,  by  stagc-^-T^  Zanesville,  C, 
74  miles;  Somerset,  96;  Rushville,  104;  Lancaster,  114;  Tarl* 
toDt  129;  Kingston,   137;   ChiUcothe,   147;  Bainbridge,  166; 
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Sinking  Spring,  180 ;  West  Union,  203 ;  MaymUe,  221.     Fan 
about  $10.00.    Time  44  hours. 


From  Marietta^  0.,  to  ZanesvUhy  0. — To  Lowell,  12  miles ; 
Waterford,  20 ;  McConnellsville,  40 ;  Blue  Rock,  52 ;  2ktne9viUe, 
64.    Fare  $3.00 ;  and  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  $7.00. 


Frwn  Gallipolis,  0.,  to  Columbus,  0.— To  Rocky  Hill,  22 
miles ;  Jackson,  33  ;  Chilicothe,  64 ;  Oirdeville,  83 ;  Columbus, 
109. 


Places  and  Distances  on  the  Ohio  Canal  from  Portsmouth  to 

Cleveland. 


To  Jasper 

Waverly 6 

SharoDvUle 4 

.    Chilicothb 16 

DeerCreek 9 

Cireleville 14 

Broomfleld 8 

Columbus 7 

Lockburn,  (junction  of )   ■.-. 

Columbus  Feeder)    ] 
Columbus  and  Lancas-  j 

ter  road  croaaing       \ 

Waterloo 5 

OarroU 5 

Havensport 2 

Baltimore 6 

MiUersport,  (deep  cut)  ...  5 

Hebron 6 

Nbwark 9 

Licking v 6 

Nasport 9 

Frazeesburg 6 

Dresden,  (on  side  cut)  •  •  •  •  6 

Webbsport 2 

Stillwell's  Locks 4 

Soscoe 10 


36 
33 
36 
53 
61 
75 
83 
90 

101 


7  108 

113 
118 
130 
126 
131 
137 
146 
153 
161 
167 
173 
175 
179 
189 


To  Newport 3  VBBt 

Evansburg  •••• 10  SOS 

New  Comer's  Town 4  906 

Salesbunr 6  219 

Babelaid 4  S16 

Trenton 5  S31 

New  Castle,  (coal  bed)  •  • .  4  225 

N.  Philadelphia 2  227 

Dover 4  331 

Jennings' Bridge 2  333 

Zoar 8  341 

Bolivar 3  344 

Bethlehem 9  253 

Massillon 6  259 

Fulton 9  268 

ainton 4  272 


New  Portage 


8    280 


Akron 6  286 

Newberry 3  280 

OldPortage 3  292 

Peninsula 8  300 

Boston 3  303 

Tinker's  Creek 8  311 

Mill  Creek  Acq 4  315 

Clbvkland 9  324 


Hocking  Canal,  (Branch  of  the  Ohio  Caned.) 


From  Portsmouth  to  the) 
junction  of  the  Hocking  >         105 
Canal  at  Carroll  > 

ToLancaster 9    114 


TbLogan 19    133 

Nelsonville 14    147 

Athens 15    163 


Firom  Portsmoutht  0.,  to  Col^wnlm%,  hfs^  ttOige. — ^To  Lucasville, 
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Id  miles;  Piketoii,26;   Waverly,  80;  Chilicothe,  45;  Circle* 
ville,  64 ;  S.  Bloomfield,  78 ;  ColttnUnu,  90.    Fare  about  $8.60. ' 


EOXTTES  FROM  OINOUinXATt 

(For  distances  on  tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  see  pages 
18  ,87.) 

From  CineinruUi  to  Frankfort,  Ky^  by  steamhoatf — To  mouth 
of  Kentucky  river,  76  miles ;  Eagle  Greek,  86 ;  Six  Mile  Creek, 
106 ;  Elkhom,  126 ;  li^ankfort,  140.    Fare  $8.60. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Naskoille^  Tenn. — ^To  mouth  of  Cimiber- 
land  river,  474  miles;  Eddyville,  Kj^  624;  Canton,  644;  To- 
bacco Port,  Tenn.,  667  ;  Dover,  676 ;  Palmyra,  606 ;  Clarksville, 
620 ;  Nashville,  676.    Usual  fare  flO.OO.    Time  4  days. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  484  miles.    Fare  about  $6.00. 
Time  nearly  two  days.    To  Wheeling  the  fare  is  $1.00  less. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Louisville,  Ky^  188  miles.  Fare,  by  reg- 
ular packet,  $2.60.  They  leave  Cincinnati  about  10^  o'clock,  a.  m., 
and  reach  Louisville  the  next  morning. 


*Fr(mi  Cincinnati  to  Memphis,  Tenn^  767  miles.    Fare  $8.00. 
Time  3^  days. 

*From  Cincinnati  to  St,  Loms,  Mo,,  697  miles.    Fare  $8.00 
Time  8^  days.  

*Fr(mi  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans,  1,648  miles.    Fare  from 
$12.00  to  $16.00.    Time  about  8  days. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore,  698  miles.  Fare  $16.00.  Time 
72  hours. 

*  For  the  above  routes  see  pages  13, 14  and  38. 
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F^wn,  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  via  Lake  Mrie,  938  milefl. 
Fare  about  $20.00.    Time  60  hours. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Boston,  via  Lake  Brie,  993  miles. 
$24.75.    Time  67  hours. 


Fare 


From  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  0^  and  Lake  Erie. 


By  Miami  Canal, 

To  Hamilton 29 

AUddletown 13  42 

Franklin 6  48 

Miamisburg 6  54 

Dayton 12  66 

By  Miami  Extension. 

Troy  21  87 

Piqua 8  95 

Newport 17  112 

Bfinster 9  121 

St.  Mary's 11  132 

Fare,  including  board,  $6.50 ;  without  board,  $6.00.  Time  60 
hours.  Fare  from  Cincinnati,  by  water,  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  $7.50 ; 
to  BufiGalo,  $10.00 ;  to  Chicago,  $13.00. 


ToDeepCut 13  145 

Junction 36  181 

By  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 

Defiance 9  190 

Florida 9  199 

Napoleon 8  207 

Damascus 8  215 

Providence 6  221 

WatervUle 11  332 

Maumee 6  238 

TOLKDO 9  S<7 


F^om  Cincinnati  to  Fort  Wayne  and  La  Fayette,  la.,  by  eanoL 


To  Junction,  (as  in  previous  )  «  q. 
route)                        S 

State  Line 18  199 

Frankfort,  la. 7  206 

New  Haven 6  212 

FortWaynk 7  219 

Vermelyas 10  229 

Lewis 10  239 

;  Huntington 5  244 

'  LagroviUe 14  258 


To  Manhattan 6  964 

Peru 15  979 

Lewisburg 9  288 

Lc^^anspcMTt 9  297 

Georgetown 9  306 

Lockpoit 6  312 

Carrollton 5  317 

Delphi 5  332 

Lafayette 18  34U 


Fare  $10.00.    Time  80  hours. 


RAILROAD  ROUTE  FROM  CINCINNATI  TO  SANDUSKY. 
FVom  Cincinnati  to  Springfield^  by  Little  Miami  Railroad. 


To  Columbia 4 

Plainville 5  9 

Milford 5  14 

Loveland's 9  23 

Deerfleld 9  32 


Freeport Aa   A5»\ 


ToCorwin 6  5] 

SpringValley 7  58 

Xenia 7  65 

Yellow  Springs 9  74 

SPRIHOnELD 10  84 
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J^om  SpringfiM  to  Sandusky  by  Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 

Railroad 

ToUrbanna 14   ToTlffin 16  90 

WestLiberty 10  S4         RepubUc 9  105 

Bettefontaine 8  32         BeUevne 14  119 

Kenton- 34  56         SAMDnarrCmr 15  134 

Gary 24  80    Total  from  Cindnnatt 318 

Fare  from  Oincinnati  to  Xenia,  $1.90 ;  to  Springfield,  $2.50 ; 
to  Sandusky  City,  $6.50 ;  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  $10.00. 

N.  R — Passengers  for  Bufi&do  will  save  $2.00  by  purchasing 
throvgh  tickets  at  Cincinnati 


STAGE  ROUTES. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Dayton^  0. — ^To  Sharon,  12  miles ;  Ches* 
ter,  16 ;  Beihany,  20 ;  Monroe,  24 ;  Franklin,  28 ;  Miamisburgy 
82 ;  Alexandria,  88 ;  Dayton,  50.    Fare  $2.00.    Time  7  hours. 


From  dneinnati  to  Columbus,  0. — ^To  Xenia,  (by  railroad,) 
65  miles ;  Columbus,  125.    Fare  $4JS0. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling  and  Pittsburg,  via  C6lwfnbu$ 
and  ZanesvUle,  0, — ^To  Columbus,  125;  Reynoldsburg,  136; 
Hebron,  152 ;  Gratiot,  167 ;  ZanesvUle,  179 ;  Cambridge,  203  ; 
Fairview,  222 ;  St.  Clairsville,  243;  Wheeling,  254;  Pittsburg, 
810.  Through  jGore  to  Wheeling  $10.50;  and  to  Pittsburg 
$8.00  more. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  0^  via  Wooster. — ^To  Colum- 
bus, 126 ;  Blendon,  135 ;  Sunbury,  149 ;  Mt  Vernon,  172 ; 
Loudonville,  193 ;  Wooster,  212;  Jackson,  224;  Medina,  236; 
Strongville,  247 ;  Cleveland,  259.  Fare  about  %10J60.  Tune  52 
hours.  ^__^^ 

From  dneinnati  to  Chilicothe,  0. — ^To  Milford,  14 ;  Perrett 
town,  19 ;  Boston,  25 ;  Cynthean,  33  ;  Fayetteville,  37 ;  Allins- 
bnrg,  45 ;  Hillsborough,  55  ;  Rainsboro,  65  ;  Bainbridge,  73 ; 
Bowensyille,  79 ;  Chilicothe,  87.    Fare  $3.50.    Time  18  hours. 
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From,  CincinncUi  to  Lancaster,  Ohio. — To  Moatgomery,  12 ; 
Hopkinsyille,  24 ;  Morrow,  80 ;  Rochester,  33  ;  Clarksville,  40 ; 
Sligo,  45 ;  WilmingtcMi,  65 ;  Sabina,  65 ;  Markes,  71 ;  Waahing- 
ton,  77  ;  New  Holland,  87 ;  Williamsport,  93 ;  CirclevUle,  105 ; 
AynRnHft,  117 ;  Xaftcoa^,  125.    Fare  $5.00.    Time  24iioi]rs. 


Froni  Oincinnatif  0.,  to  Richnwnd,  Jo, — ^To  Hamiltu],  21 ; 
Camden,  88 ;  Eaton,  4&;  Richmond,  61^  Fare  $2.00.  l^e  10 
hours.  

From  Cincinnati  to  Piqw^  Ohio. — ^To  Beading,  9 ;  Mason,  15 ; 
Lebanon,  29 ;  BidgeyiUe,  36 ;  Centreville,  46 ;  Dayton,  51 ; 
Troy,  65  ;  Piqua,  79.    Fare  $8.00.    Time  14  hours. 


From  Cincinnati  to  Indianapolis,  capital  of  Indiana. — ^To 
Cheyiot,  7 ;  Miami,  14 ;  Harrison,  21 ;  New  Trenton,  27 ;  Krook- 
ville,  88 ;  Laurel  City,  51 ;  Rushyille,  68 ;  Burlington,  76  ;  Mot- 
ristown,  83 ;  Sugar  Creek,  94;  Indianapolis^  llQi.  Fare  about 
$4.00.    Time  22  hours. 


OOLUMBUS,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the 
B.  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  in  the  centre  of  Franklin  county.  It 
occupies  a  beautiful  slope,  just  below  the  confluence  of  Whet- 
stone river  with  the  Scioto.  In  1812  it  was  a  thickly-wooded 
forest,  but  now  contains  a  population  of  about  12,000.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  regularly  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  many 
fine  buildings.  From  the  cupola  of  the  state-house,  which  is  106 
feet  high,  is  obtained  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Besides  the  state  buildings,  Columbus  contains  numer- 
ous churches,  of  various  denominations,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  and  also  for  lunatics;  two  well-conducted 
academies,  a  theological  seminary,  &z.  The  Ohio  Penitentiary  is 
located  here.  Colimibus  is  situated  on  the  National  road,  and  in 
consequence  has  become  a  great  thoroughfiu'e  for  travellers  go- 
ing east  or  west.  A  branch  of  the  Ohio  canal  cmmects  this  place 
with  Portsmouth  and  the  Ohb  river.  Railroads  recently  com- 
pleted unite  it  with  Cincinnati  and  with  Lake  £rie,  at  two 
points, — Cleveland  and  Sandusky  City. 
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ROUTES  FROM  COLUMBUS. 

Frcm  (Mttmbtu  to  Cincinnati,  119  miles.    Fare  $4.50. 


From  Colvmbtts  to  Portamottth. — ^To  S.  Bloomfield,  17 ;  Cirde- 

ville,  26 ;  Chilicothe,  46 ;   Piketon,  66 ;  PorttrrunUh,  90.    Fare 

about  $8.60.    Time  18  hom^ 

For  the  route  by  canal,  between  the  above  places,  see  page 
58. 


From  Colvmbua  to  Sandusky  City 4 — To  Blendon,  IX) ;  Sunbury, 
24 ;  Mt  Yemen,  49 ;  Fredericktown,  56 ;  Mansfield,  66 ;  New 
Haven,  89 ;  Norwalk,  107 ;  Milan,  111 ;  Sandusky  City,  128. 
Fare  $4.60.    Time  24  hours. 


From  Colwribua  to  Wooster  and  Cleveland — ^To  Mt,  Vemon, 
49 ;  Loudonville,  70 ;  WboateTy  90 ;  Cleveland^  140.  Fare  to 
Wooster  $3.50 ;  and  to  Cleveland  $5.50. 


FVom  Columhua  to  Maysville,  Ky. — ^To  Oirdeville,  26 ;  Chili- 
ootbe,  46 ;  Sinking  Spring,  62 ;  West  Union,  86 ;  MaysvUle,  120. 
Fare  $4.50.    Time  about  24  hours. 


From  Colvmbus  to  Oallipolis. — ^To  Chilicothe,  46 ;   Richmond, 
60 ;  Jackson,  76 ;  Gallipolia,  110.    Fare  about  $4.00. 


•    From  ColwmJbv^  to  Lancaster. — ^To  Oregon,  10;  lithopolis, 
14 ;  Greencastle,  18 ;  Lancaster,  28. 


Fi-om  Columbus  to  Beaver,  Pa.— To  Wooster,  90;  Massillixi, 
112;  Canton,  120;  Osnaburg,  125;  Paris,  181 ;  New  Gard^ 
145 ;  New  Lisbon,  154 ;  Beaver,  184. 


From  Columbus  to  ZanesvUle,  0.,  and  Wheeling,  Va, — ^To 
Reynoldsburg,  11 ;  Eirkersville,  11 ;  Hebxxi,  6;  Jacktown,  4 ; 
Gratiot^  11;  ZanesvUle,  11— ^54;  Norwich,  12  \  Ccmsfiit^Vx 
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Cambridge,  9 ;  Washington,  8 ;  Middletown,  6 ;  Fairview,  7 ; 
Morristown,  9 ;  St  ClairsviUe,  9 ;  WTuseling,  11  —  74 ;  total  128 
miles.    Fare  through  $6.00.    Time  20  hours. 


^om  OoltmUnts  to  IndianapoliSy  la, — To  Jefferson,  14 ;  La 
Fayette,  22 ;  Brighton,  98 ;  Springfield,  43 ;  Fairfield,  66 ;  2%- 
Um,  68 ;  Eaton,  92 ;  Richmond,  108 ;  Cambridge,  1^ ;  Qreeip 
field,  156 ;  Indianapolis,  176.    Fare  17.00. 


From  Indiainapoli9  toSL  ZaMM.^See  page  68.) 


From  ColumhuSy  0.,  t6  Chieoffo,  IlL-~'S!o  BelldfontaiAe,  54 ;  St 
Mary's,  96 ;  Willshire,  120 ;  FoH  Wayne,  IiL,  148 ;  Chicago,  Bl^ 
506. 

ZanewUle,  0.,  is  situated  on  the  b.  bank  of  tiie  Muskingum, 
and  by  the  course  of  that  river,  about  80  miles  from  Marietta. 
It  is  connected  with  the  town  on  the  opposite  bank  by  two  ex- 
cellent bridges.  Its  location  for  manu&oturing  purposes  is  very 
superior,  as  deriving  unlimited  advantages  of  water-power  from 
the  falls  of  the  river.  About  80  manufactories,  of  various  de- 
scriptions, are  in  active  operation  here.  Stone  coal  is  found  in 
great  quantities  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay, 
stdtable  for  crucibles  and  eariiienware.  The  National  road 
from  Wheeling  passes  through  it,  making  it  a  great  thorough- 
fare. By  the  Muskingum  improvements,  an  intercourse  is  open- 
ed with  the  Ohio  river  in  the  sooth,  and  by  the  (Mo  Canal,  with 
Lake  Erie  in  the  north.    Pop.  about  10,000. 
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From  Zanesville  to  Columbui. — ^To  Gratiot^  11 ;  Jacktown,  22 ; 
Hebron,  26 ;  EirkersviUe,  82 ;  Reynoldsburg,  43 ;  Colttmbtu,  54. 
Fare  18.00.    Time  9  hours. 


From  ^nemile  to  Wheeling,  Va. — ^To  Norwidi,  12 ;  OcxioqrI) 
15;  Cambridge,  24  \  ^a:JI[m!u^Ti,%<2.\  Middletown,  88; 
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new,  ^'r.  HonisiovD,  64 ;  St  GkuxBYilley  68 ;  Wheeling,  Ti. 
Fare  $4.00.    Time  12  hours. 


^Vam  Ztmemlle  to  Wooster^  0. — ^To  Dresden,  16;  Roscoe  and 
-Ooehocloii,80;Millersbiirg,46;  Wooster^^O.  Fare  $8.60.  Time 
16  hours. 


From  Zanemnlle  to  Maysville,  Ky^^To  Uniontown,  9 ;  Somer- 
eett^  18 ;  Rushville,  26 ;  Lancaster,  86 ;  Tarlton,  46 ;  Kingston, 
61 ;  Chilicothe,  70 ;  Bainbridge,  86  Hillsborough,  100;  Mayt- 
pUle,  Ky^  144.    Fare  $.7.00.    Time  80  hours. 


From  Zanesville  to  Mariett<L — ^To  Duncan  Falls,  8 ;  McCkm- 
ndlsville,  28 ;  Beverlj,  46 ;  ~  Lowell,  66 ;  M<mett€i,  66.  Fare 
$8.00.    Time  12  hours. 


STAGE  ROUTES  FROM  CLEVELAND,  O. 

(For  description  of  Clereland,  see  page  89.) 

From  Cleveland  to  Pittsburg^  Pcu,  via  Beaver, — ^To  Newbuj^, 
6  ;  Bedford,  10 ;  Hudson,  22  ;  Ravenna,  88 ;  Canfield,  68 ;  Po- 
land, 76 ;  Petersbiu^,  86  ;  Griersburg,  Pa.,  94 ;  Beaver,  106 ; 
Economy,  116 ;  Alleghany,  182 ;  Pittslmrg,  183.  Fare  $6.00. 
Time  30  hours. 


From  Cflepeland  to.  Whedi7ig.—n^o  Wooster,  60 ;  Strasburg, 
76;  New  Philadelphia,  83  ;  Cadiz,  116;  Wheeling,  izn.  Fare 
$6.00.    Time  27  hours. 


From  Cleveland  to  Akron  is  84  miles.    Fare  $1.26. 


From  Cleveland  to  ZanetwUle  and  Jlfartetto.— To  Wooster,  60 ; 
ZAiiesTiUe,  70 ;  Marietta,  66 ;  total  186. 


From  Cleveland  to  Columbus  and  Portsmouth. — ^To  Wooster, 
60 ;  Loudonville,  69 ;  Mt.  Vernon,  90 ;  Sunbury,  116 ;  ColvmhuSy 
140 ;  Oircleville,  26 ;  Chilicothe,  46 ;  Portsmouth,  90 ;  total  280. 
Fare  to  Columbus  $5.00. 

6* 
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Prom  Cleveland  to  PortmunUhf  hy  Ohio  Cano/.— Revereie 
route  on  page  68.  ^ 

From  Cleveland  to  Erie,  Pa^  and  Buffalo^  N,  T^  {by  land.) — 
To  Euclid,  10;   Chagrin,  20;   Painesville,  80 ;  Unionville,  45 
Ashtabula,  61 ;  Conneaut,  76 ;   Elk  Creek,  86 ;  Fairview,  93 
JW«,  102;  Westfield,  132 ;  Eredonia,  147;  Cattaraugus,  160 
Hamburg,  176 ;  Buffalo,  188. 

From  Cleveland  to  Toledo,  0. — ^To  Norwalk,  68 ;  MoDroeyille, 
64 ;  Bellevue,  73  ;  Lower  Sandusky,  89 ;  Perrysburg,  121 ;  To- 
ledo, 133.  

From  Cleveland  to  Massillon,  0. — ^To  Twinsburg,  18 ;  Akron, 
34 ;  Masaillon,  64. 


From  Mamllon  to  Coshocton,  Tia  Naver,  Bolivar,  Zoar,  Doyer, 
New  Philadelphia,  Trenton,  Port  Washington,  and  New  ComeiB- 
town.    Distance  about  60  miles. 


From  Sandtisky  City  to  Cincinnati,  (reverse  railroad  route 
from  Cincinnati  to  Sandusky,)  see  page  60. 


From  Sandusky  City  to  Mansfield,  0.,  {by  railroad) — To 
Monroeville,  16 ;  Centreville,  27 ;  New  Haven,  33  ;  Paris,  36 ; 
Shelby,  45 ;  Mansfield,  66.  Fare  $1.50.  Hote. — ^This  road  is  being 
extended  to  Newark,  and  is  to  be  opened  in  the  fall  of  1849. 


Toledo,  0.,  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Maumee  river, 
near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  also  on  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  railroad  running 
into  Michigaa  Possessing  a  location  with  such  advantages  for 
carrying  on  a  large  trade,  it  is  naturally  a  thriving  place,  and  is 
yearly  growing  in  importance.    Its  population  is  about  3,000. 


Route  from  Toledo,  0.,  to  La  Fayette,  la.,  hy  Waha^h  and  Erie 
Canal. — ^To  Maumee,  ^  \  "SblpoY^oiv,  4Q  •,  Independence,  53 ;  De- 
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.fiance,  5t ;  Jimctioo,  66 ;  State  line,  84 ;  Lewistown,  Ll,  94 ; 
Mrt  Wayne,  104 ;  Himtingtoii,  129 ;  Wabash,  149 ;  Peru,  168 ; 
Logansport,  178;  Delphi,  204;  La  Fayette,  222.  Fare,  in* 
duding  board,  $6.60. 

Ihm  Toledo,  0^  to  Adrian,  Mteh,  (by  raUroady^To  Sjlra- 
nia^  11 ;  BliBsfield,  28 ;  Adrian,  88.    Fare  $1.00. 


Mrom  Toledo,  0^  to  Detrwt,  MicK,  {by  land.}— To  Erie,  Mich., 
12 ;  Monroe,  22 ;  Brownstown,  41 ;  Jktroit,  66. 


BOXTTES  m  INDIANA. 

JF^om  Madison,  Iel,  to  Indianapolis,  (by  raUroad,)— To  Lan- 
caster, 10 ;  Dupont,  14 ;  Vernon,  22 ;  Sdpio,  81 ;  Elizabethtown, 
88 ;  Columbus,  45 ;  Edinburg,  56 ;  Frankhn,  66 ;  Greenwood,  76 ; 
Indianapolis,  86.  Fare  $2.50 ;  and  from  Madison  to  Cincinnati 
(by  steamboat)  $1.60.  Note. — ^The  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
Kaikx)ad  is  being  extended  to  Peru,  on  the  Wabash,  about  60 
miles,  where  it  will  unite  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  CanaL 


INDIANAPOLIS,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  x. 
bank  of  the  West  Fork  of  White  river.  The  State-House  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the  West ;  it  is  modelled  some- 
what after  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Besides  the  various  state 
buildings,  it  contains  several  schools,  churches,  a  female  semi- 
nary, stores,  Ac,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  notice  as  a  business 
place.  Its  inhabitants,  generally,  are  considered  both  moral  and 
intelligent    In  Jan.,  1849,  it  had  a  population  of  about  8,000. 


From  Indianapolis  to  Terre  ffavte,  la. — To  Bridgeport,  9 , 
Plamfield,  16 ;  Belleville,  20;  StUesville,  28 ;  Mt  Meridian,  86 ; 
Putnamsville,  42 ;  Manhattan,  45  ;  Van  Buren,  60 ;  Terre  Haute, 
72.    Fare  $3.50.    Time  about  15  hours. 


From  Indianapolis  to  Williamsport. — ^To  Clermont,  9 ;  Browns- 
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\nag,  14 ;  Jamestown,  27  ;  Crawfordsville,  44 ;  Hillsboro\  56 ; 
Rob  Roy,  70 ;  Williamsport,  74.    Fare  |8.50.    Time  15  hours. 


JF^om  Indianapolis  to  La  Fayette^  la^  via  Thorntowti. — ^To 
PiketoD,  9 ;  Rodman's,  15 ;  Irebanon,  27 ;  Thomtown,  86 ;  Frank- 
fort, 48  ;  Huntersville,  61 ;  Dayton,  66 ;  La  Fayette,  74.  Fare 
13.50.    Time  15  hours. 


From  Indianapolis  to  La  Fayette,  la.,  via  Orawfordsville. — 
To  Crawfordsville,  44 ;  Weatown,  61 ;  La  Fayette,  71. 


From  Indianapolis  to  Logansport,  la. — ^To  Augusta,  9  ;  Eagle 
Village,  14;  Northfield,  18;  Eirldin,  80;  Michigantown,  40; 
Burlington,  51 ;  Logansport,  68.    Fare  $3.50. 


From  Logansport  to  South  Bend,  la. — To  Metea,  12 ;  Roches- 
ter, 24 ;  Sydney,  86 ;  Plymouth,  44 ;  South  Bend,  68.  Fare 
$8J50.  

From  Indianapolis  to  Columbus,  0. — ^To  Cambridge,  52 ; 
Richmond,  68  ;  Eaton,  84  ;  Dayton,  110;  Springfield,  135  ;  Co- 
lumbus, 178.    Fare  $8.50.    Time  about  86  hours. 


Fh-om  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. — ^To  Terre  Haute,  72 ; 
Marshall,  88;  Greenup,  116;  Ewington,  148;  Vandalia,  VIZ -, 
Greenville,  193 ;  Hickory  Grove,  202 ;  Troy,  222 ;  Collinsville, 
227 ;  St.  Louis,  240.    Fare  $10.00.    Time  48  hours. 


FVom  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati,  0.,  via  Lawrenceburg. — ^To 
ShelbyviUe,  26 ;  Greensburg,  46 ;  Napoleon,  58 ;  Manchester, 
78;  Lawrenceburg,  86 ;  Elizabethtown,  91;  Cincinnati,  111. 
Fare  $5.00.  

FVom  Indianapolis  to  Cincinnati,  via  Brookville,  la. — To  Mor- 
ristown,  24 ;  Rushville,  38 ;  Somerset,  54 ;  Brookville,  69 ;  Har- 
risoii,  87  ;  Cincinnati,  \\*i.    Fare  $5.00. 
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From  Indianapolis  to  J^edonia. — ^To  Farwest,  16 ;  Martiiis- 
Tille,  29 ;  Bloomington,  48 ;  MarjsTille,  67  ;  Bedford,  76  ;  Or- 
leans, 92 ;  Paoli,  100 ;  Milltown,  118 ;  Leavenworth,  128  ;  -R-e- 
donia,  182.    Fare  |6.00. 

JFhrom  Indianapolis  to  Winchester^  la. — ^To  Allisonville,  10  ; 
Noblesyille,  21 ;  Strawtown,  28 ;  Andersontown,  42 ;  Yorktown, 
65  ;  Muncietown,  61 ;  "Windsor,  67  ;  Winchester^  76. 


Prom  Indianapolis  to  Biehmond,  /a.— To  Greenfield,   20; 
Lewisville,  42 ;  Cambridge,  62 ;  Centreville,  62 ;  Richmond^  68. 


From  JSvansvUle  to  Terre  Haute,  via  Vineennes,  la. — To 
Saundersville,  10 ;  Princeton,  28 ;  Vincennes,  61 ;  West  Union, 
66  ;  Carlisle,  73  ;  Merom,  84  ;  Terre  Haute,  114. 

¥  

Vineennes,  la.,  is,  after  Easkaslda,  the  oldest  place  in  the 
West  It  was  settled  in  1786,  by  French  emigrants  from  Cana- 
da. They  fixed  themselves  here  in  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  isolated 
spot^  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts  of  the  new  world.  For  an  age 
they  had  little  intercourse  with  other  people  than  savagea 
Their  interests,  pursuits,  and  feelings,  were  identified  with  them. 
Their  descendants  are  now  reclaimed  fi*om  their  savage  propen- 
sities ;  and  have  the  characteristic  vivacity,  amiableness,  and 
politeness  of  the  French  people  everywliere.  It  is  distant  160 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  64  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Ohio.  It  is  situated  contiguous  to  a  beautiful  and 
extensive  prairie,  and  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  state 
government    Its  population  is  about  1,800. 


Route  from  Vincennes  to  New  Albany. — ^To  Washington,  21 ; 
Mt  Pleasant,  87  ;  Columbiaville,  45 ;  Paoli,  61 ;  Fredericksburg, 
79 ;  Greenville,  96  ;  New  Albany,  109.    Fare  |5.00. 


From  Vincennes  to  Fvansville,  la. — ^To  Princeton,  26 ;  San 
dersville,  42 ;  Evansville,  52. 
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Fnm  Vincmnes  to  IndianapoliB. — ^To  Tenre  Haute,  68  ;  Van 
Buren,  76  ;  Mt  Meridian,  100 ;  BeUeviUe,  117 ;  Jndianapolu, 
187. 

From  Vineennea  to  St.  Loum,  Mo. — ^To  Lawrenceyille,  10 ; 
PrairietowD,  22 ;  Maysville,  45  ;  Salem,  80 ;  Carliale,  104 ;  Leb- 
anon, 129  •  8l  Louis,  162.    Fare  |7.6a    Time  80  hours. 


From  Vineennea  to  Logan&port. — ^To  Terre  Haute,  63  ;  Clin- 
t(»i,  77  ;  Montezuma,  87  ;  Newport,  95 ;  Penyyille,  119 ;  Ck>v- 
ington,  126 ;  Portland,  188 ;  Attica,  141 ;  La  Fayette,  165 ;  Bat- 
tle Ground,  173  ;  Delphi,  184 ;  Tiptonsport,  192 ;  Amsterdam, 
200 ;  Loganaport,  209. 

New  Harmony,  la.,  is  54  miles  below  Yincennes,  and  a  little 
more  than  100  miles,  by  water,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash. 
It  is  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river,  16  miles  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  Ohio,  on  a  wide  and  rich  plateau,  or  second  bot- 
tom.    It  is  high,  healthy,  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  small  and  rich  prairies ;  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  and 
well-chosen  position.     It  was  first  settled  in  1814,  by  a  religious 
sect  of  Germans,  denominated  Harmonists.    They  were  emi- 
grants from  Germany,  and  settled  first  (m  Beaver  creek,  in 
Pennsylvania    They  moved  in  a  body,  consisting  of  800  per- 
sons, to  this  place.    Their  spiritual  and  temporal  leader  was 
George  Rapp ;  and  all  the  lands  and  possessions  were  held  in  his 
name.     In  their  order,  industry,  neatness,  and  perfect  subordina- 
tion, they  resembled  the  Shakers.    Their  lands  were  laid  off 
.with  the  most  perfect  regularity,  and  were  at  right  angles,  and 
as  square  as  could  be  made.   In  a  short  time  they  had  converted 
a  wilderness  into  a  garden.    After  hving  and  laboring  in  com- 
mon, in  profound  peace,  for  some  years,  their  eyes  were  at  length 
tum%'<l  from  the  rich  fields  and  prairies  of  the  Wabash  towards 
Beaver  creek,  the  place  of  their  first  settlement.     At  this  time 
Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  a  professed  phi- 
losopher of  a  new  school,  who  advocated  new  principles  and 
took  new  views  of  society,  which  he  called  "  the  social  system," 
made  his  appearance  Wie,  axvd.\»\sv%  «^  man  of  fortune,  was  Te- 
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scdved  to  make  an  experiment  of  his  principles,  on  a  grand  scale, 
upon  the  Wabash.  He  accordingly  purchased  the  village  of 
New  Harmony,  including  the  lands  of  Geo.  Rapp,  at  an  expense 
of  $190,000.  In  a  short  time  about  800  persons  were  received 
into  this  new  establishment  Their  amusements  were  in  com- 
mon :  one  night  in  each  week  was  set  apart  for  dancing,  and  an- 
other for  music.  The  Sabbath  was  occupied  in  the  delivtiry  of 
philosophical  lectures. 

This  society,  for  some  time,  created  a  great  deal  of  interest 
•nd  remark  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  After  remaining 
*t  New  Harmony  about  a  year  Mr.  Owen  returned  to  Europe. 
On  the  4th  July,  1826,  he  promulgated  his  famous  declaration  of 
**  mental  independence."  The  existence  of  this  society  was  but 
of  short  duration,  for  it  was  finally  abandoned. 


B^ute  from.  New  Harmony  to  Vincennes. — To  Owensville,  22 ; 
Princeton,  81 ;  Patoka,  35  ;   Vincennes^  55.    Fare  |2.00. 


From  New  Harmony  to  Mt  Vernon  is  16  miles.     Fare  50  cts. 


From  New  Harmony  to  Indianapolis, — To  Vincennes,  55; 
Terre  Haute,  118 ;  Indianapolis,  190.    Fare  17.50. 


From,  Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis. — ^Reverse  route  from  In- 
dianapolis  to  Terre  Haute.    (See  page  69.) 


FVom  Terre  Havie  to  Vandalia,  III.,  and  to  St.  Louis,  Mb,-^ 
(See  route  from  Indianapolis  to  Si  Louis,  page  68.) 


From  La  Fayette  to  Indianapolis. — Reverse  route  from  In- 
dianapolis to  La  Fayette.    (See  page  68.) 


R0X7TES  IN  ILLINOIS. 
Boutefrom  8hawneetown,  HL,  to  8t.  Xoww,ifo,— To  Eafu&2ia^ 
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U;  Frankfort^  48 ;  Mt  HawkiDS, '78 ;  KaskYille,  101 ;  Benevflle, 
18*7 ;  St  Louis,  152. 

.  .  JVom  ^uxuneetown  to  Vineenius,  Jtki^To  New.HaTen,  19; 
OoDcard,  24 ;  Carmi,  82 ;  Phmipetown,  41 ;  GiBTffvilk,  49 ;  Mt 
Oannd,  6*7 ;  Armstrong,  '7'7 ;  VineenneSy  96.    Fare  |4. 


jPV'om  Shatoneetoion  to  Vandalia  and  Bpfingfiddy  HI, — Be- 
verse  route  from  Springfield  to  Shawneetown.    (See  page  TS.) 


.  Kashaakiay  III^  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  and  aitaa- 
ted  on  an  extensive  plain,  eleven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  on  which  it  stands,  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest  point  (tf 
the  Mississippi  This  town  was  one  of  the  first  establishments 
made  by  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  Formerly 
it  was  a  place  of  great  importance.  A  more  beautiful  situatioa 
for  a  town  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  gently  sloping  basin,  on  a  fine  navigable  stream,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  country  proverbial  for  its  fertility.  Pepulation 
about  1,500. 


R(mte  from  Kaskaskia  to  St.  LouiSy  Mo.,  and  Alton,  HI. — ^To 
Prairie  de  Rocher,  14 ;  Waterloo,  35 ;  Columbia,  43  ;  Gahokia, 
58  ;  St.  Lmis,  56  ;  Alton,  88. 


From  Kaskaakia  to  Vincennes. — ^To  Sparta,  18  ;  Elkhom,  84; 
H'ashville,  40 ;  Wahiut  Hill,  60 ;  Salens  72  ;  Cato,  90 ;  Mays- 
ville,  107 ;  Olney,  123 ;  Prairietown,  133 ;  LawrenceviUe,  146 ; 
Vineennes,  155. 


From  Vandalia,  HL,  to  St.  Lpms,  Mo. — ^To  Greenville,  20 ; 
Hickory  Grove,  28  ;  Troy,  48 ;  CoUinsville,  55  ;  St.  Zauis,  68. 
Fare  |3.00.    Time  17  hours. 


From  Vandalia  to  Terre  Haute,  la. — Reverse  route  from  Teire 
Hiaute  to  Vandalia.    (^ee  pa^  71.) 
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From  VanMiatQ  Springfidd^  lU* — Reverse  route  from  Simng- 
field  to  Shawneetown,  via  Vandalia.    (See  3d  route  below.) 


SFimf  GFIBLD,  tlie  capital  of  lUinds,  is  situated  ndar  tlie  cen- 
tre of  the  state,  and  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Sangamon  county. 
It  is  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  town,  lying  upon  the  confines  of 
a  rich  and  cultivated  prairie,  and  is  about  four  miles  south  ot 
the.  Sangamon  river.  It  contains  a  fine  state-house,  and  other 
public  buildings,  schools,  manu&ctories,  <&&,  and  a  population  of 
about  6,000.  

RoiUefrcm  Springfield^  Itt^  to  Quineyy  via  JackwimUe, — ^By 
rldlroadto  Berlin^  12 ;  JachBonmlU,  32 ;  Bethel,  44  ;  NdpU%, 
53.    By  stage  to  Quincg,  66 ;  total  108. 


.  From  Bprvnigfietd  to  St.  Louiiy  Mo.—To  Auburn,  16 ;  'Girard, 
26 ;  Oarlinville,  37 ;  Lincoln,  66 ;  Edwardsville,  '71 ;  Stl  Louis, 
91.    Fare  14.60 


From  Spriitgfidd  to  Vandalia  and  Shawneetown,  lU, — ^To 
Zanesville,  21 ;  Hillsboro',  66 ;  Vandalia,  1Z  ;  Salem,  97  ;  Mt 
Vernon,  11*7 ;  Shcnoneetown,  182.    Fare  about  1*7.00. 


From  Springfield  to  Terre  Haute,  /«.— To  Rochiester,  10 ;  Tftiy- 
lorsville^  26;  Shelbyville,  66;  Paradise,  74 ;  Oharleston,  88  ^ 
Paris,  118 ;  Terr^  Haute,  144.    Fare  $7.00. 


From  Springfieldf  JIL,  to  La  Fayette,  Jo, — ^To  Decatur,  40 ; 
Honticello,  64 ;  North  Bend,  76  ;  Urbanna,  90 ;  Danville,  123 ; 
Covington,  la.,  140 ;  La  Fayette,  178. 


Frwn  Springfiidd  to  Peoria,  El. — ^To  Delevan,  46  ;  Pekin,  63 ; 
jPcono^  69.  

From  Springfield  to  RtuhvUle,  HI.,  and  to  Burlington,  Iowa. — 
To  Richland,  10 ;  Lancaster,  24 ;  Virginia,  34 ;  Beardstown,  47 ; 
RuehvUle,  69  ;  Macomb,  84 ;  Burlingion,  123. 

7 
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From  Springfield  to  Chieago, — Reverse  itmte  firom  Chicago  to 
SpringfielcL    (See  page  96.) 


For  detcription  of  GhicagOf  lU^  and  routes  therefrom,  seepages 
93, 96.)  

jRottte  from  JPeoriOy  /?/.,  to  KnoxviUe  and  Oquawka,  JU. — ^To 
Charleston,  22 ;  Trenton,  38 ;  Knoxville^  44 ;  Salesburg,  49 ; 
Monmouth,  63  ;  Oqttawkaj  82.  Fare  from  Peoria  to  KnoxvOle, 
$2.00 ;  and  from  Khoxville  to  Oquawka,  and  Burlington,  Iowa, 
12.00 ;  total  |4.00. 

From  Peoria  to  Ottawa^  via  Hennepin. — ^To  Chilicothe,  19 ; 
Lacon,  32 ;  Henry,  38 ;  JHennqnny  52 ;  Peru,  67 ;  Ottawa,  81. 

/  From  Quinetf  to  PeoriOj  m.,  via  Ru%hv%tte, — ^To  Columbus, 
15  ;  Mi  Sterling,  37 ;  Jtuahvilley  53  ;  Lewiston,  88  ;  Oantcm,  96 ; 
Peoria,  122. 
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ROUTES  FROM  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  BY  LAin>. 

(For  routes  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  see  pages  18,  37.) 
.  From  St  Louis  to  St.  Charles^  Hannibal^  and  St  Francimfille^ 
Mor-To  St.  Charles,  21  miles ;  Flint  Hall,  45 ;  Troy.  66  ;  Au- 
burn, 65 ;  Bowling  Green,  87 ;  Frankfort,  101 ;  Hannibal,  118 ; 
Palmyra,  130 ;  La  Grange,  148  ;  Monticello,  162 ;  St,  Franeis- 
vUle,  188.  

jFVom  St.  Ixmis  to  Jefferson  dtyy  Mo.,  via  Ml  Sterling, — ^To 
Manchester,  20 ;  Union,  65  ;  Mt  Sterling,  95 ;  Lisle,  118  ;  Jef- 
ferson City,  128.  ■_ 

F\rom  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City,  via  St.  Charles  and  Fultofk 
—To  St.  Charles,  21  miles ;  Hickory  Grove,  61 ;  DanvUle,  86 ; 
Fulton,  110 ;  Broomfield,  121 ;  Jefferson  City,  182. 


From  St  Louiiio  Indepeadence^  Mb<— To  Jefferson  City,  (as  in 
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the  two  previous  vODte»,)  128  :  Marion.  143 ;  BoonpviHe,  82  La 
Hine,  153  ;  Arrow  Rock,  166  ;  Marshall,  180 ;  Lexingtoriy  225  ; 
Wellington,  288  ;  Ft  Osage,  262 ;  Independence,  264. 


From  St.  Louis  to  Fort  Leavenworth. — ^To  St.  «Charles,  21 ; 
Oallatin,  42 ;  Warrenton,  69  ;  DanviQe,  82 ;  Fulton,  107  ;  Co- 
Itunbia,  131 ;  Fayette,  156  ;  Glasgow,  169 ;  Keytesville,  187  ; 
Carrollton,  219  ;  Richmond,  249 ;  Liberty,  278 ;  Fort  Leaven- 
teortliy  813. 


From  St.  Louia  to  Potosi  and  Caledonia. — ^To  Jefferson  Bar* 
racks,  9 ;  Herculaneum,  80 ;  Hillsboro*,  42 ;  Potosi,  66  ;  Caledo- 
ma,  78.  

FVom  Hannibal  to  Glasgow,  Mo. — To  Saline,  18 ;  Florida^  a&; 
Paris,  44 ;  Madison,  56  ;  HuntsyUle,  75  ;  Glasgow,  98. 


F^om  Jefferson  City  to  Warsaw,  Mo. — To  Versailles,  42" ;  Cole 
Gamp,  66  ;   Warsaw,  82. 


Distances  and  names  of  places  between  St.  Lomsr  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  also  the  Mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  by 
steamboat. 


To  Gabris  Island 

Caiouteau^  Mand 7 

Mouth  of  Wood  River-  •  •  •  5 

Missouri  River 3 

St.  Charles... 22 

New  Port 46 

Plnkney 7 

Mouth  o(  Gasconade  R. . .  21 

Portland 10 

Mouth  of  Osage  River...  21 

JirriRsoM  CiTT 9 

Marion 16 

Nashville 10 

Rocheport 14 

Booneville 10 


3 

10 

15 

18 

40 

86 

93 

114 

124 

145 

154 

170 

180 

194 

204 


To  Arrow  Rock 15  219 

Chariton 16  235 

Mouth  of  Grand  River. ...  26  261 

Lexington 50  311 

Blayton 18  320 

FortOsage 13  342 

Liberty- 18  360 

Mouth  of  Kansas  River. . .  15  375 

Mouth  of  Little  Platte  R.  .  12  387 

Fort  Lkavsmwoeth  ....  38  425 

Rialto 3  428 

Weston 7  435 

St.  Joseph 15  450 

Fort  Pierre 10!0«ll60 

MoutbofYello:iK»Ume.  403  1863 


Jiattte  from  St,  Louis,  via  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  Sutter^s^  Fort, 

California,  with  distances  between  important  points  on  the 

route. 

To  Fort  Leavenworth 425  I  To  Big  lahuid 35     1<^ 

Bhie River 249     674  |      FoikaotBi\«tYVa)du&**.\S&     '^V 
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Tb  South  Fork 77  891 

AabHoUow 90  911 

FortLaramie 115  1036 

Waters  of  the  Platte....  01  1117 

Sweetwater 147  1964 

BigSandy 36  1390 

Green  Rirer 45  1335 

Ham^sFork^ 30  1365 

Smith's  Fork  on  Bear  B.  63  1438 


To  Soda  Springs^  *^-. 63  1401 

Fort  Hall  • 70  1561 

Oregon  rood  on  Snake  R.  43  1604 

Junction  of  Old  Road)   tm  ttoA 

and  Lake  Maiy     \   **"  "^ 

Sink  of  Mary's  River... 255  3099 

Cannibal  Cabins  .......190  2159 

Johnson's  Station 108  2967 

Suttbr's 40  3307 


Route  from  St  Louis  to  Santa  Fe. 


To  bidependence,  Mo^  (by  ) 

land,)  see  route  page  >  364 
74, 75.                        ) 

Narrows 65  339 

CouncilGrove 86  415 

Cottonwood  Creek 42  457 

Arkansas  River 77  534 

Caches 102  636 

Fort  Arkansas  ..   30  656 


To  Cimarrone  River 58  714 

CokiSpring 85  790 

Rabbitrear  Creek 45  844 

RioOolorado 55  809 

RioMora 50  949 

SanMigoel 43  908 

Pecos  ViUage 24  1016 

SamtaFb 25  1041 


/Vom  St  Louis  to  Oregon,  through  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


By  Steamboat. 

T«  St  Charles 40 

Gasconade  River 74  114 

Osage  River 33  146 

JCFFERSON  CiTT 10  156 

BoonevUle 53  209 

Lexington 100  309 

Inukpendknck 61  370 

Kansas  River  Landhig. .  13  383 

By  LMnd. 

Kansas  River  Oossing..  75  457 

Platte  River...   330  677 

Forks  of  River 15  693 

Chimney  Rock 155  847 

Scott'sBIufT 23  869 

FortLaramie 60  939 

Red  Butter 155  1064 

Rock  Independence....  50  1134 


To  South  Pass,  (Fremont's)  110  1244 

Green  River 60  1313 

Beer  Springs 191  1504 

FortHaU 50  1554 

American  Falls 22  1576 

Fishing  Falls 125  1701 

Lewis  River  Crossing  . .  40  1741 

FortBoisse 130  1871 

Burnt  River 70  1941 

Grand  Ronde 68  2009 

FortWalaWala 90  2099 

Umatillah  River 25  2124 

John  Day's  River 70  S194 

FallsRiver 30  2214 

TheDaHes 90  9334 

Cascades ..45  2379 

Fort  Vancouver 55  3334 

Astoria 100  9434 


From  St  Louis  to  Council  Bluff,  on  Missouri  River,  by  steam- 
boat. 


To  Fort  Leavenworth,  as  in  ) 
previous  routes         ) 

Weston 9 

St.  Joseph 60 

Nodaway  River 14 

Wolf  River 16 

Great  Nemahaw  Eiver — \% 
NiflhofibotaaRiyeT .^ 


435 

434 
494 
506 
534 

son 


\ 


To  Little  Nemahaw  River  . .  .12 

Fair  Sun  Island 16 

Lower  Oven  Island 12 

Upper  Oven  Island.......  4 

Five  Barrel  Island 12 

Platte  River 15 

^Itevue  Trading-house. . .  12 


579 
505 
607 
611 
633 
638 
650 
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R0X7TES  IN  KENTUOKY. 

FRANKFORT,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  is  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
of  the  Kentucky  river,  60  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  a  deep  yallej,  surrounded  by  precipitous 
hills.  The  river  flows  in  deep  limestone  banks ;  the  quarries  of 
which  yield  a  fine  stone,  or  marble,  of  which  many  of  the  houses 
are  built  It  contains  a  statehouse,  courthouse,  and  other  official 
buildings,  with  many  handsome  private  dwellings,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,000. 


From  Frankfort  to  Madison^  la, — ^To  New  Castle,  26 ;  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  across  to  Madison,  53.  Fare  |3.00.  To  Indian- 
apohs  from  the  latter  place,  see  page  67. 


From  Frankfort  to  the  Harrodfiburg  Springs,  Ky.,  and  to  Nash- 
viUe,  Tenn. — ^To  Lawrenceburg,  12 ;  Harrodthurg  and  Springs, 
30 ;  Perryville,  40 ;  Lebanon,  60 ;  New  Market,  66 ;  Greensburg, 
80 ;  Monroe,  93  ;  Glasgow,  113 ;  Scottsville,  136  ;  State  Line, 
145;  Gallatin,  Tena,  172;  Henderson,  182;  Nashville,  196. 
Fare  about  $10.00. 


From  Frankfort  to  Louisville, — ^To  Shelbyville,  28;  lAmis- 
mile,  54.    Fare  about  $3.00. 


'\  From  Frankfort  to  Somerset. — To  Harrodsburg,  30;  Danville, 
4l ;  Stanford,  60 ;  Waynesburg,  75  ;  Somerset,  95. 


From  Frankfort  to  Cincinnati. — ^To  Georgetown,  17  ;  and  to 
Cincinnati,  see  route  from  Lexington  to  Cincinnati,  page  76. 


From  Frankfort  to  Lexington,  by  railroad — To  Midway,  14 ; 
and  to  Lexington,  28.    Fare  $1.26. 


The  Drennon  Springs  are  situated  in  Henry  Co.,  Ky.,  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Kentucky  river,  and  20  miles  from  its  moutlu 
VLi  these  springs  may  be  found  every  vaxiet^  ol  %\3\:^^Dxst-'^%^KSL 
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and  chalybeate.  They  can  be  readily  reached  from  Frankfort^ 
Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  by  steamboats  which  run  to  and  from 
the  springs  daily,  during  the  season. 

LEXINGTON,  Ky.,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  aistrict  of 
country.  The  scenery  in  the  yicinity  is  beautiful,  and  few  towns 
have  a  more  delightful  situatioa  It  has  an  air  of  neatness,  opu- 
lence, and  repose,  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  It 
is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn,  which  runs  through  the 
town.  The  main  street  is  perhaps  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  a  width  of  80  feet ;  it  is  handsomely^  paved,  and  has  on  it 
many  splendid  buildings.  In  the  centre  is  a  public  square,  con- 
taining a  market-hou3e,  which  is  amply  supplied  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.    Pop.  about  10,000. 


From,  Lexington  to  Cincinnati. — To  Georgetown,  12;  Fish- 
ville,  22 ;  Williamstown,  47  ;  Crittenden,  68  ;  Walton,  66  ;  Mw- 
ence,  74  ;  Covington,  83  ;  Cincinnati^  84.    Fare  about  $5.50. 


From  Lexington  to  Knoxville,  Tenn. — To  Richmond,  24  ;  Mer- 
shom*s,  62  ;  London,  70  ;  Barboursville,  96  ;  Cumberland  Ford, 
112  ;  Cumberland  Gap,  126  ;  Tazewell,  138  ;  Rutledge,  159  ; 
Knoxville^  192. 


From  Lexington  to  Nanhvilley  Tenn, — To  Nicholasville,  12 ; 
Harrodsburg,  31  ;  Lebanon,  59  ;  Campbellsville,  67  *,  Monroe, 
91 ;  Blue  Spring  Grove,  100;  Glasgow,  113;  Scottsville,  138; 
State  Line,  147 ;  Gallatin,  168 ;  Nashville,  194. 


For  description  of  liOuisville,  see  page  26. 

From  Louisville^  Ky.^  to  Nashville^  Tenn. — To  "West  Point,  21 ; 
Elizabethtown,  42 ;  Lees  ville,  65 ;  Munfordsville,  72  ;  Three 
Forks,  88  ;  Dripping  Spring,  97  ;  Bowling  Green,  110  ;  Frank- 
lin, 130  ;  State  Line,  140  ;  Nashville,  175.     Fare  about  $10.00. 


From  Jjouisville  to  Frankfort  and  Lexington. — ^To  Middle- 
town,  12;  Shelby  ville,  31  ;  Frankfort,  54;  and  by  railroad  to 
Lexington,  82.    Fate  U.*lt>. 
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-    From  LtmUviUe  to  Bardstovm. — ^To   Mt  Washington,    22; 
Bardttoim,  40.    Fare  |2i>0. 


From  MaywUlSf  JTy.,  to  Lexington, — ^To  Washington,  4  ;  May^s 
Lick,  12 ;  Ellisburg,  24 ;  Millersbuig,  86 ;  Paris,  43 ;  Lexington^ 
61.    Fare  |3^0. 


From  Catlettsburg^  Ky^  to  Lexington  and  Frankfort — ^To 
Little  Sandy,  24 ;  OUve  Hill,  85  ;  Triplett,  68 ;  Owingsville,  77 ; 
Mt  Sterling,  90 ;  Winchester,  105 ;  Lexington,  125  ;  Frankfort, 
168.  

From  Henderion,  Ky,,  to  NasIwUle,  via  Clarktville. — To  Car- 
low,  20 ;  MadisonTille,  81 ;  Hopkinsville,  63 ;  Clarksville,  88  ; 
Fredonia,  99 ;  Nashville,  184. 


From  HopkinmUe  to  Colvmbut,  Ky, — ^To  Oadiz,  20 ;  Canton, 
28 ;  Aurora^  88 ;  Wadesboro*,  50 ;  Mayfield,  70 ;  ColumbtU,  100. 


OBSOJIIV'UOff'  C/P^TSB  MAMMOTH  OJ^TS  UT  SENTaOET. 

This  caye,  ooe  of  the  most-  stupendous  works  of  nature,  is  situ- 
ated in  EUUnondson  county,  Kentucky,  about  180  miles  from  the 
.capital  of  the  state,  and  about  midway  between  Lomsville  and 
t  Kaslmlle^and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Green  river.  Thi;* 
-«ave  has  already  been  explored  a  distance  of  about  18  miles, 
•  and  even  that  is  believed  to  be  scarcely  a  beginning  of  its  vast 
extent  It  is  said  to  contain  226  avenues,  47  domes,  numerous 
rivers,  8  cataracts,  and  23  pits,  some  of  which  possess  so  great  a 
degree  of  grandeur  as  completely  to  beggar  description.  Tlie 
atmosphere  of  the  cave  is  extremely  serviceable  to  invalids,  par- 
ticularly those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints,  to  whom 
it  not  unfrequently  proves  beneficial  It  has  also  become  a  very 
attractive  place  for  visiters,  who  here  find  excellent  accom- 
modations in  a  large  and  magnificent  hotel,  near  the  cave,  where 
guides  are  furnished,  and  every  necessary  direction  given  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  exploring;  tlus  great  v^or\  of  nature. 

On  approaching  the  cave,  which  is  reached  b^  \:tk.\.W\  t».\vjw^ 
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road,  the  duUinese  of  the  atr,  us  it  issues  from  tt,  at  first  prodiMM 
quite  B  aen^iition.  It  is  entered  bj  de^rendlng  several  stopit 
vben  the  visiter  finds  himself  faiil;  within  this  undergrcnind 
houae  of  nature.  AU  is  now  darkness  and  gloom,  and  the  fiist 
impulse  ia  to  retrace  one's  steps,  and  to  come  once  more  iotn  tbe 
light  of  daj.  We  now  obtiun  a  light,  and  following  oiir  guide 
reach  the  rotunda,  which  is  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cive,  and  lie.*  inimediat«lj  under  the  dining-room  of  lie  hol«L 
It  covers  about  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  ia  not  leas  than  30 
feet  high.     'I'he  church  is  a  spacious  hall,  lai^e  enough  to  scat 


.f»^ 


C.OOO  peit.Mi  It  ilcniet  ita  luime  from  a  ledge  of  rocbs  cluaa 
by,  resemblinifapiilpit,  and  is  about  three-quarlers  of  a  mile  from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave.  On  leaving  the  churdi  we  enter  the  OoMc 
Atienue,  a-cenJing  a  flight  of  slaps  Eome  20  feet  A  short  di» 
tance  mthin  U  a  place  called  the  Haunted  Chamber,  so  nanwd 
from  the  fact  that  iu  IB13  two  Indian  mummiea  were  found  hen 
in  a  B^te  of  groat  preaeivatiim.  On  proceeding  to  the  OolAia 
CAaptl  of  the  avenue,  we  &Wl\  a'bMsr<«'\iii%>>Tfi^m,*i&>l  uiq- 
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porting  the  roof^  composed  of  stalactites,  and  polished  as  if  by 
human  industry.  Near  by  is  the  Devil's  Arm-Chair^  which  is 
formed  by  a  natural  excavation  resembling  a  seat  At  the  end 
of  the  Ootliic  Avenue  is  Armnetfa  DomCy  which  is  very  splendid ; 
it  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

GorarCa  Dome  is  the  lowest  place  in  the  cave,  being  620  feet 
fivim  the  8ur£ice  to  the  bottom ;  it  is,  when  illuminated,  a  very  im- 
posing sight  The  BotUmdeas  Pit  is  a  dismal-looking  place,  about 
two  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  ^  There  are  two  ways  tc 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  this  pit  One  is  to  be  let  down  by  a  rope 
part  of  the  way,  and  then  making  a  meander  to  one  side,  climb 
down  a  steep  ledge  of  rocks,  nearly  perpendicular,  the  balance 
of  the  way.  It  can  be  descended  into  by  winding  round  a  nar- 
row, steep  passage,  without  the  use  of  the  rope,  and  thu9  reach 
the  bottom,  where  you  would  land  by  being  let  down  by  the  rope. 
Blitlier  way  is  difficult,  but  the  last-named  is  the  most  difficult*' 

The  first  appearance  of  the  river,  is  a  hole  apparently  sunk  in 
at  one  side  of  the  cave.  This  is  termed  the  Dead  Seoj  yet  is  a 
|Mirt  of  the  nver.  A  short  distance  from  it  is  a  place  called  the 
^Uver.Btyx.  Here  the  -^ater  passes  across  the  cave,  and  the 
gcound  over  it  is  called  the  Matured  Bridge.  A  little  beyond 
.'ifr  Hie  main  river,  called  Lake  Leaf.  There  is  a  passage  leading 
.ft  tbort  distance,  and  entering  the  river,  some  80  yards  above 
llbo -boat-landing  in  the  main  cave.  About  two  miles  from  the. 
fiter  is  Martha' a  Vineyard^  so  called  from  its  having  its  tops  and 
ilSdes  covered  with  lime  formation,  in  bunches  resembling  grapes. 
mbiB  place,  when  lighted,  presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Be- 
t^reen  the  vineyard  and  the  white  lime  formations,  (the  wall- 
top  and  floor  of  the  latter  covered  with  sulphate  of  lime  as 
white  as  snow,  and  almost  as  brilliant  as  diamonds,)  the  visiter 
passes  through  and  by  ravines,  halls,  <&c.,  the  beauties  of  some  of 
which  exceed  description.  They  are  the  Cleveland  Cabinet, 
Spear  Hall,  Snowball  Ravine,  Knox's  Monument,  Flora's  Gar- 
den, Angelia's  Grotto,  Mary's  Cabinet,  Mary's  Bower,  <fec.,  <fec 
The  Snowball  Ravine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  imagi- 
nable :  the  whole  is  covered  with  sulphate  of  lijne,  resembling 
flowering  balls.  One  who  has  seen  them  says  : — "  I  feel  th:it  I 
wouM  do  it  great  injustice,  even  to  attempt  to  covw^^  ^<i  xwofeX. 
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distant  idea  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  purt  of  the  CKwe. 
To  say  the  least  of  it  would  be  to  say,  that  it  a{^)earB  that  the 
Ortator  of  this  terrestrial  globe  had  here  done  his  master-piece 
of  work,  in  the  creation  of  this  part  of  the  caye.  Erery  descrip- 
tion of  edifice  is  here  described  with  beauty  and  gruideur,  frcin 
the  small  hut  to  the  city  palace." 

After  leaving  the  Hme  formations  the  visiter  will  approach  ^ 
Rocky  Mountains,  This  is  a  very  large  apartment,  where  the 
rocks  have  Mien  from  the  top  of  the  av^iue,  finrming  in  the  cave 
a  very  large  hill  or  mountain  of  rocks,  some  100  feet  or  mcnre 
high,  and  is  very  steep  and  rough.  To  stand  on  its  top  and  loc^ 
down  at  the  hollow  beneath,  is  the  most  solemn  and  dismal 
sight  ever  beheld.  Its  name,  Dismal  Hollow^  ia  very  apptropriate. 
After  leaving  this  latter  place  we  approach  the  end  of  the  cave, 
to  arrive  at  which  we  go  down  a  steep  and  easy  descient^  to  what 
is  called  8erena*s  Harbor^  which  is  filled  with  large  stalactites. 
There  are  other  places  of  deep  interest,  which  the  beholder  will 
view  with  admiration  and  awe :  the  limits  of  our  work,  however, 
will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our  description  farther.  We  would 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  to  see  merely  what  we  have  described, 
would  occupy  a  space  of  two  or  three  days. 

JioiUes  to  the  Mammoth  CavCy  Ky. — This  cave  can  be  readily 
reached  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Frankfort,  and  Lexington, 
Ky.,  in  the  north,  and  fi"om  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  the  south.  The 
accommodations  will  be  found,  during  the  travelling  season,  to 
be  very  good  from  either  place,  and  feres  moderate.  Steam- 
boats, also,  during  seasons  of  high  water,  ascend  Green  river  a 
distance  of  about  166  miles  from  the  Ohio,  landing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  cave.  It  is  about  130  miles  from  Lexington,  98  from  the 
Harrodsburg  Springs,  and  about  90  from  Louisville,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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NASHVILLE,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  the  most 
important  town  in  the  commonwealth,  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Cum\)ei\axvdL  iyn«c^  «L\id  at  the  head  of  steam* 
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boat  navigatioa  The  site  of  the  town  consists  of  an  entire  rock, 
covered  in  some  places  hj  a  thin  soil,  and  elevated  from  60  to 
175  feet  above  the  river.  This  place,  owing  to  its  healthy  loca- 
tion, is  the  resort  of  nmnbers  from  the  lower  country  during  the 
heat  of  smnmer.  A  number  of  steamboats  of  the  first  class  are 
owned  here,  which  ply  at  regular  intervals  between  Nashville 
and  Cincinnati,  and  otiier  places.  It  has  a  number  of  handsome 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  16,000  souls. 

A  railroad  is  in  progress  from  Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  about 
160  miles,  being  a  continuation  of  the  lines  extending  from  the 
seaboard  at  two  points — Charleston  and  Savannah — and  perva- 
ding the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  thereby,  on  its 
completion,  opening  to  the  trade  of  Nashville  the  above  impor- 
tant seaports. 

^Vom  NaskvUle  to  the  HarrodBburg  Springs  and  Frankfort^ 
Ky, — Reverse  route  from  Frankfort    (See  page  77.) 


From.  yaahvUle  to  Lexington^  Kg. — Reverse  route  from  Lex- 
ington.   (See  page  77.) 

From  Nashville  to  Louiaville^  Ky, — Reverse  route  from  Louis- 
ville.   (See  page  76.) 

From  Nashville  to  Cincinnatif  by  water. — Reverse  route  from 
Cincinnati    (See  page  59.) 

Frcym  Nashville  to  Memphis^  Tenn.,  via  Columbia. — To  Frank- 
lin, 18  ;  Columbia^  42  ;  Mt  Pleasant,  63  ;  Catron,  73  ;  AsJUand^ 
85;  Carrollsville,  100;  Savannah,  118;  Purdy,  135  ;  Bolivar, 
167  ;  New  Castle,  179 ;  Somerville,  190 ;  Oakland,  200 ;  Raleigli, 
225 ;  Memphis,  235. 

FVom  Nashville  to  Memphis,  via  Reynoldsburg  and  Jackson. — 
To  Chesuut  Grove,  18 ;  Charlotte,  40 ;  Waverley,  62 ;  Reynolds- 
hurg,  71 ;  Camden  81  ;  Huntingdon,  101 ;  South  G-axx^\\^  \W\ 
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Fi'wn  Joneahoro*  to  the  Warm  Springs,  N.  C. — ^To  Greenyillfl^ 
26 ;  Warm  Springs,  60. 


H0X7TES  IN  ARKANSAS. 

IiTTLE  Rook,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  ArTcansaH,  is  situated 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  Arkansas  river,  on  a  high  bluff  rising  160 
feet  above  the  river.  It  contains  the  usual  state  buildings,  and 
about  2,000  inhabitants. 

Route  from  Little  Rock  to  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Oihson, — ^To 
Lewisburg,  45 ;  Pt  Remove,  52 ;  Dwight,  76 ;  Scotia,  82 ;  Clarks- 
ville,  98  ;  Horse  Head,  109  ;  Ozark,  121 ;  Pleasant  Hill,  186 ; 
Van  Buren,  160 ;  F<yrt  Smith,  165  ;  F(yrt  Gibson,  231  miles. 


From  Little  Rock  to  Batesville,  Ark. — ^To  Oakland  Grove,  80; 
Searcy,  50 ;  Batesville,  95. 

From  Batesville  to  Hix's  Ferry. — ^To  Sulphur  Springs,  10; 
Smithville,  35  ;  Jackson,  50 ;  Hix^s  Ferry,  80  miles. 


Frmn  Little  Rock  to  Helena,  Ark. — To  Big  Prairie,  25  ;  Rock 
Roe,  38  ;  Lawrenceville,  48 ;  Lick  Creek,  16  ;  Helena,  91  miles. 


From  Little  Rock  to  Napoleon,  Ark. — To  Pine  Blufi^  60; 
Richland,  72  ;  Arkansas  Post,  118  ;  Wellington,  133  ;  Napoleon, 
148.  

From  Little  Rock  to  Columbia,  Ark, — To  Pine  Blufi^  60 ;  Bar- 
tholomew, 120 ;  Columbia^  145  miles. 


From  Little  Rock  to  Memphis,  Tenn. — ^To  Clarendon,  65  ;  St 
Francis,  115  ;  Marion,  145  ;  Mississippi  River,  164 ;  Memphis, 
155  miles. 


F^am  Little  Rock  to  Fult(m,  Ark.— Tq  Beuton,  24 ;  Rockport. 
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60 ;  Raymond,  80 ;   Greeayille,  93 ;   Wasliington,  129  ;  Fulton 
and  Bed  River,  144. 

The  Bbt  Springs,  Arkansas,  are  situated  a  few  miles  n.  of  the 
Washita  river.  This  place  derives  importance  from  the  great 
frirtue  of  the  medidnal  waters  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  now  be- 
coming every  season  more  popular.  Its  waters  have  been  found 
efficacious  in  chronic  diseases,  such  as  scrofula,  rheumatism,  &c 
Yisiters  will  find  every  accommodation  here  at  Mitchell's  hotel, 
the  proprietor  having  made  every  arrangement  for  the  ac- 
oonmiodation  of  invalids,  both  summer  and  winter.  The  price 
of  board  at  this  establishment  is  $25  per  month,  $8.00  per  week. 
or  $1.60  per  day. 

A  line  of  stages  runs  between  Little  Rock  and  the  Springs,  53 
miles,  twice  a  week,  Monday  and  Friday  mornings.    Fare  $6.00. 


ROUTES  THR0I7GI-H  THE  NORTHWESTERN  STATES. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES.— We  here  give  the  dimensions  of  what 
are  termed  the  great  lakes,  derived  from  an  official  source. 

Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  62  miles, 
its  average  width  40  miles,  and  greatest  depth  560  feet. 

Zake  Erie  is  240  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  67  miles,  its 
average  width  38  miles,  and  greatest  depth  265  feet 

Lake  St.  Clair  is  18  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  26  miles, 
its  average  width  12  miles. 

Lake  Huron  is  270  nules  long,  its  greatest  width  (not  inclu- 
ding the  extensive  bay  of  Georgian,  itself  120  miles  long,  and 
averaging  46  wide)  is  105  miles,  its  average  width  70  miles,  and 
its  greatest  depth  950  feet 

Lake  Michigan  is  340  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  83  miles, 
its  average  width  58  miles,  and  greatest  depth  860  feet 

Lake  Superior  is  420  miles  long,  its  greatest  width  136  miles, 
its  average  width  100  miles,  and  greatest  depth  900  feet 

The  entire  line  of  lake  coast  is  6,000  miles,  of  which  2,000 
constitute  the  coast  of  a  foreign  power. 

Lake  Ontario  is  connected  with  Lake  EonA  \s^  TKi<g»&&  ^H.  ^Oba 
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Welland  Canal  through  Canada,  an^talso  hj  the  Oswego  and 
Erie  canals  through  the  state  of  New  York.  Lake  Erie  is  eon- 
nected  with  Lake  St  Clair  by  the  deep  and  navigable  strait  of 
Detroit,  25  miles  long.  Lake  St  Clair  is  connected  with  Lake 
Huron  by  the  navigable  strait  of  St  Clair,  32  miles  long.  Lake 
Huron  is  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  deep  and  wide 
strait  of  Mackinaw,  and  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  strait  of  SL 
Maiys,  46  miles  long. 


ROUTES  W.  AND  N.  W.  FROM  BXTFFAZfO,  N.  T. 

Route  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  and  Chicago. — Steamboats  leaTe 
Buffiilo  for  Detroit  and  other  places  on  Lake  Erie,  and  also  far 
the  great  Upper  Lakes  and  Chicago,  daily,  during  the  season  of 
navigation. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  places  on  the  route,  with 

intermediate  and  general  distances  from  Buffido : — 

To  Dunkirk,  N.  Y 45 

Erie^Pa 4.5  90 

Ck)nneaut,  0 30  120 

Ashtabula,  0 15  135 

Grand  River 30  165 

Cleveland 29  194 

Huron 46  240 

Sandusky  dtp 10  250 

Toledo* 

DetroitfMich 80  330 

Mrie^  Pa.,  13  situated  on  a  bluff  affording  a  fine  prospect  of 
Presque  Isle  Bay,  the  peninsula  which  forms  it,  and  the  lake  be- 
yond Its  harbor,  which  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  by  half  a 
mile  wide,  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie,  and  is  generally  free 
from  ice  a  month  earlier  than  that  of  Buff&lo.  The  building  and 
equipment  of  Perry's  victorious  fleet,  in  the  war  of  1812,  took 
place  here.  In  70  days  from  the  time  when  the  timber  of  which 
it  was  constructed  was  standing  in  the  forest^  it  was  ready  £ar 
action.    Pop.  about  4,000. 


To  Fort  Gratiot 73 

Thunder  Bay  Is. 150  SS 

Presque  Isle 78  630 

Maekinaw 64  6M 

Manitouls. 103  797 

MUwaukiej  Wi9 150  M7 

Racine 25  91% 

Southport 14  886 

CmcAeo,  III. 56  1048 


*  Toledo  is  310  miles  from  Buflblo ;  it  is  situated  on  the  extreme  western 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is  off  the  direct  route  between  Buflblo  and  Detroit 
SteamboatS)  however,  an\\e  «.Vt  vni  ^cs'^usXtc^salaxls  from  this  place. 
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CLEVELAND,  O.,  is  one  of  the  most  important  places  on  the 
lake ;  it  has  a  fine  situation  for  commerce,  the  lakes  giving  it  a 
ready  access  to  a  wide  extent  of  country.  During  the  year  1848 
the  lake  commerce  of  Cleveland  exceeded  in  value  $10,000,000. 
Its  harb(»*,  which  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga  river,  is 
equal  to  the  best  on  Lake  Erie.  The  appearance  of  this  cityi 
when  approached  from  the  water,  is  somewhat  discouraging ;  es- 
pecially to  one  who  had  been  previously  informed  of  its  beauti- 
ful aspect :  he  is  therefore  impressed  at  first  with  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  This  feeling,  however,  soon  changes,  on  passing 
through  the  lower  town  to  an  elevated  plain,  rising  80  feet  above 
the  lake,  upon  which  the  best  part  of  the  city  is  built  Here  the 
contrast  between  the  upper  and  lower  town  will  appear  so  great, 
as  to  cause  him  to  utter  an  involuntary  expression  of  delight 
It  commands  a  beautiful  and  boundless  view  of  the  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Erie,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north ;  whilst  the  Cuya- 
hoga river,  with  its  silvery  meanderings,  may  be  seen  on  the 
west  The  streets  of  Cleveland  are  very  wide,  and  run,  for  the 
most  part,  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  Many  of  the  stores 
are  handsome,  and  present  a  business-like  appearance ;  many  of 
the  private  dwellings,  which  are  very  pretty,  are  embowered 
with  luxuriant  vines,  and  shaded  with  iarees.  The  hotels  here 
are  very  fine,  and  as  a  general  thing,  the  traveller  will  meet 
with  every  attent^  and  comfort  The  New  England  House^ 
however,  is  among  the  principal,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
similar  establishment  in  the  country.  In  1840  the  population  of 
Cleveland  was  6,071 ;  in  1847  it  had  increased  to  12,769 ;  and 
in  Oct,  1848,  (according  to  the  annual  census,)  it  was  13,959, 
and  including  East  Liberty,  14,234.  The  number  of  colored 
people  was  184.  The  usual  fare  from  Buffido  is  |2.00.  Time 
about  16  hours.   (For  routes  from  Cleveland  see  page  65.) 

Sandusky  Cityi  O.,  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  Sandusky  Bay, 
fronting  the  opening  into  Lake  Erie,  three  miles  distant,  of  whidi 
it  has  a  delightful  view.  Except  during  the  winter  months,  its 
wharves  are  thronged  with  steamboats  and  other  lake  vessels, 
arriving  and  departing  continually.  Time  from  Bu£G&lo  about  20 
hours.    (For  the  railroad  route  to  Cincinnati  see  page  60.) 
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ROtTTES  IN  MIOHiaAN. 

DETROIT,  Mick,  has  a  fine  situation  for  trade,  being  located 
OQ  the  w.  side  of  Detroit  river,  on  elevated  ground,  30  feet  above 
its  surface,  7  miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18 
miles  above  the  w.  extremity-  of  Lake  Erie.  It  has  already  be- 
come a  great  conmiercial  depot,  the  navigation  of  the  lake  and 
river  being  open  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  population  is 
about  21,500.  There  are  here  several  excellent  hotels ;  among 
which  are  the  National^  Mansion  House,  Exchange,  Commercial^ 
<&c.,  <&c    Board  varies  from  76  cents  to  $1.26  per  day 


Route  from  Detroit  to  Pontiac  and  Saginaw,  Mich. — By  rail- 
roced  to  Royal  Oak,  12  miles;  Birmingham,  18;  jPontiac,  25. 
By  stage,  from  the  latter  place  to  Springfield,  12 ;  Flint,  25 ; 
Genesee,  80 ;  Thetford,  86  ;  Bridgewater,  48 ;  Saginaw,  57  ; 
total  82  nules.  

From  Detroit  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  and  Toledo,  0. — ^To  Browns- 
town,  26 ;  Brest,  40 ;  M<mroe,  45  ;  Toledo,  67. 


Prom  Monroe  to  Hillsdale,  Mich. — By  railroad  to  Petersburg, 
17  ;  Palmyra,  27  ;  Adrian,  35  ;  Clayton,  44 ;  Oseo,  61 ;  Hills- 
dale, 70.  

Frmn  Hillsdale  to  Niles,  Mich. — By  stage  to  Sylvanus,  10 ; 
Coldwater,  24 ;  Prairie  River,  40 ;  Pigeon  Prairies,  60 ;  Mott- 
ville,  68 ;  Niles,  95  :  and  from  thence  to  Chicago  by  railroad  and 
steamboat 

LANSINa,  the  new  capital  of  Michigan,  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  on  Grand  river,  about  55  miles  n.  n.  w.  from 
Jackson,  and  about  132  miles  from  Detroit,  via  the  former  place. 
In  1847  the  place  upon  which  it  stands  was  a  thickly-set 
wood,  and  now  (1849)  there  are  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred buildings,  including /owr  large  hotels.  The  state-house  is  a 
large  and  handsome  building,  in  the  centre  of  a  spacious  enclo- 
sure overlooking  the  town,  being  upon  an  eminence  of  about  50 
feet  above  tbe  surface  oi  ^iwwi  xv^^t.    There  are  here  several 
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saw  and  flouring  mills,  in  which  both  steam  and  water  are  used. 
The  best  route  to  it  from  Detroit  is  by  the  Central  Railroad  to 
Jackson,  77  miles,  and  from  thence  bj  stage  to  Tensing. 


ROtTTES  FBOM  DETROIT  TO  OHIOAaO. 

Two  routes  .now  present  themselves ;  either  by  the  way  of 
Lakes  Huivn  and  Michigan,  or  by  the  Central  Railroad  across 
t&e  state  to  New  Buffi^o,  and  from  thence  by  steamboat  over 
Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago.  The  latter  is  of  course  the  most  ex- 
peditious, although  both  are  pleasant  and  agreeable  routes.  By 
the  railroad  line  the  traveller  will  arrive  in  Chicago  about  40 
hours  in  advance  of  the  lake  route.  We  now  proceed  to  describe 
both  routes  respectively. 

The  Railroad  Route. — ^The  cars  on  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad  leave  Detroit  daily  for  New  Buffalo^  the  termination  of 
the  road  on  Lake  Michigan,  arriving  there  in  about  12  hours.  A 
steamboat  leaves,  after  the  arrival  of  the  cars,  conveying  pas- 
sengers to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  65  miles.  Fare  to 
Chicago,  if  paid  through  from  BufiGdo,  $6.50. 

During  the  present  simmier,  passengers  will  be  enabled  to 
pass  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  Bufi^o  in  about  24 
hours ;  and  from  the  latter  place  to  Milwaukie  and  Chicago  in 
about  45  hours ;  total  time  from  New  York  69  hours,  and  at  a  less 
fare.  This  great  reduction  in  time,  over  that  of  former  seasons,  is 
owing  to  the  additional  £Eicilities  afforded  by  the  completion  of 
the  Miichigan  Central  Railroad,  and  its  new  and  powerful  steam- 
boats, connecting  on  each  side  of  the  hne.  And  also  by  the 
opening  of  the  great  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  to  Owego, 
from  which  place  a  road  leads  to  Ithaca,  on  the  s.  end  of  Cayuga 
Lake,  upon  which  is  a  steamboat  communication  of  40  miles, 
connecting  this  route  with  the  one  leading  from  Albany  to  Buf- 
falo. 

From  Niles  there  is  a  steamboat  communication  with  St,  Jo- 
Beph^  a  place  situated  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's river.  Passengers  for  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Iliin<n8 
can  take  conveyance  from  this  place,  or  proceed  in  the  cars  to 
New  BufiG&lo,  and  take  it  from  thence. 
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Stage  Lines  also  connect  with  the  railroad,  between  YpsUanH 
and  Adrian^  on  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  38  miles ;  from. 
Jackson  to  Lantingy  (capital  of  the  state ;)  from  Marshall  to 
CentrevUle  and  Northern  Indiana  ;  from  Battle  Creek  to  Grand 
Rapids;  from  Kalamazoo  to  Three  River s^  26  miles;  and  to 
Allegan^  on  the  Kalamazoo  river,  80  miles. 


The  following  are  the  stations  and  distances,  on  the  Mio>iigftT> 
Central  Railroad,  from  Detroit  to  New  BufiSdo  :-^ 


ToDearbom 10 

Wayne 8  18 

Ypsilantl 12  30 

GeddesMills 4  34 

Ann  Arbor 4  38 

Delhi 6  44 

Scio 2  46 

Dexter 3  49 

Davison^s 9  58 

Francisco 6  64 

Grass  Lake 3  67 

Leoni 3  70 

Jackson 7  77 

Sandstone 6  83 


ToOoncord 8  91 

BathMills 3  93 

Newburg  Mills 3  95 

Albion 3  97 

Marengo 7  104 

Marshall 5  109 

BattieOeek 14  123 

Augusta 10  133 

Galesburg 4  137 

C!omstock 5  148 

Kalamazoo 4  146 

Paw  Paw 18  164 

Niles 34  198 

NewBuflEalo 26  224 


ROUTE  PROM  DETROIT  TO  OHIOAGO,  BY  THE  GREAT 
LAKES  HURON  AND  MICHIGAN. 

(See  Table  of  Distances,  page  88.) 

The  traveller  having  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
route  over  Lake  Erie  from  Buffalo,  we  will  therefore  now  con- 
duct him  around  the  peninsula  state  to  Chicago,  via  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  where  an  opportunity  will  be  presented  of  view- 
ing its  pictui-esque  and  highly  beautiful  scenery.  The  distance 
being  912  miles ;  and  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  1,042  miles. 

On  leaving  Detroit  the  boat  shapes  its  course  through  Detroit 
river,  and  in  eight  miles  enters  Lake  St  Clair,  which  is  the 
smallest  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes.  From  thence  we  pass 
through  St.  Clair  river  into  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  after  traversing  this  fine  and  transparent  body  of  water  864 
miles  we  reach  Mackinaw,  an  island  on  the  e.  side  of  a  strait  of 
the  same  name.  This  island  forms  a  separate  and  entire  comity ; 
its  dreumference  \a  a\>o\i\.  tfljoa  T£iSLQ^>%sA<i«Q^uu&a  nearly  1,200 
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inhabitants.  The  village  is  on  the  s.  b.  part  of  the  island,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  clifiC  The  fort  is  erected  on  a  rocky  emi* 
nence,  elevated  160  feet  above  the  lake ;  and  in  the  rear,  about 
half  a  mile,  is  another  elevation,  rising  800  feet  above  the  vil- 
lage, from  which  an  extensive  prospect  opens  of  both  lakes. 
Numbers  of  Indians  resort  here  annually  to  receive  their  pay 
from  government 

Sault  8L  Marie  is  a  village,  distant  90  miles  n.  w.  from 
Mackinaw,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  strait  uniting  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
It  is  at  present  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  of  the  lakes. 
A  canal  is  proposed,  and  one  will  eventually  be  made,  around 
the  Falls  of  St  Mary,  uniting  the  navigation  between  these  two 
immense  bodies  of  water,  and  forming  an  outlet  for  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  country  surrounding  the  lake. 

Sheboygan,  WU.,  is  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  is  capacious,  and  has  a  deep  channel  It  is  a  prosper- 
ous place,  and  has  a  prospect  of  attaining  great  commercial  im- 
portance. 

MILWAnEIE,  Wis.,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Milwaukie 
river,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan.  Its  growth  is  most 
remarkable.  In  1834  it  contained  but  two  log-huts,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  Dec,  1847,  the  population  was  14,07 1, 
being  an  increase,  since  June,  1846,  a  space  of  18  months,  of  4,563. 
In  the  same  period  of  time  the  county  of  Milwaukie  had  gained 
6,822,  increasing  from  75,926  in  June,  1846,  to  82,747  in  Dec, 
1847.  This  place  is  the  natural  outlet  of  one  of  the  finest  re- 
gions for  cereal  grains  in  the  United  States. 

CHIOAGO  is  situated  on  the  &  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  both 
sides  of  Chicago  river.  The  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
river  unite  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city,  forming  a  harbor  from  50  to  75  yards  wide,  and 
from  15  to  25  feet  deep.  The  city  is  built  on  level  ground,  suf- 
ficiently elevated  to  be  secure  frx>m  the  highest  floods. 

Chicago  is  growing,  both  in  population  and  trade,  faster  than  aoy 
other  place  in  the  western  country ;  owing  to  the  great  commer- 
cial advantages  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  lake,  and  to  its 
being  at  the  northeastern  termination  of  the  IUmsA&  «sA  ^^!^<ds^- 


M         imm  TKBOcoH  ths  itoktkwkstkbh  statis. 

gu  OaiuL  like  d^  faai  sj^niig  ap  Tith  remsAable  npidi^ 
hiring,  in  IBSO,  a  popnlalioa  of  apwanb  of  98.000.  In  1830  it 
w*a  •  mere  tndmg-poat^  and  waa  tite  readenooB  ^gnremmagt 
troops  Bgeata,  IndiaD-tntderv,  ie.  In  ISSI  there  wai  but  m* 
Mtart  in  the  place ;  and  aa  late  aa  tlie  jear  18SB,  Chicago,  and  a 
la^e  aeetion  of  conntr;  in  its  ricinity,  waa  nipplied  with  food 
■nd  other  Deceswriei  of  lite  prindpallj  from  the  western  part  of 
Qiao.  In  1  B3E>  a  veeeel  loaded  witlt  wheat  cleared  friRa  Chi- 
cago ;  and  from  thia  small  beginning,  in  three  yetia  tbe  shqh 
maDti  of  that  grain  increased  to  B81,i(n  boiheli.  and  of  floor  (■ 


SpSaO  burela.  In  1847  the  agricultural  eiporta  from  ChkagO 
were :— of  wheat,  1,974,304  bushels  ;  flour,  43,538  barreia  ;  beef 
and  pork,  48,968  barrels;  wool,  411,438  poimds;  hides  and 
leather  worth  (26,8BtS.  Ibia  commerce,  in  that  7eaT,  emplojed 
21  steamer^  18  propellers,  39  brig^  and  ISG  acbocoerB  ;  an  ag- 
gregate of  46,645  tons  of  shipping.  The  anivala  and  departuiei 
ofvessels  were  3,816. 

The  lumber  trade  of  Chicago  ia  also  a  remarlcable  feature  in 
tlie  growth  of  this  place.  In  1848  there  were  here  S5  regulai 
dealers,  vho,  during  "iai.  vajwn,  Tacstved  in  tbe   aggngat^ 
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49,690,000  feet  of  lumber,  24,081,000  sluDgles,  6,208,000  lath ; 
8,000,000  feet  is  the  estimate  of  the  amount  added  to  the  above 
prior  to  the  close  of  navigatioa 

The  principal  hotels  in  Chicago  are  the  Sherman  Houae^  Lake 
House,  Dremont  House,  Mansion  House^  <bc.,  &c 


THE  XLLDTOIS  AND  MIOHiaAN  OANAL. 

This  great  work  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  It  unites  Lake  Michigan,  at  Chicago,  with 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois  river  at  Peru, 
thus  forming  a  connection  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
lakes.  Peru  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Illinois  river,  although  boats  occasionally  pass 
Airther  up  in  seasons  of  high  water.  It  is  212  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois,  250  above  St  Louis,  and  about  1,500  above 
New  Orleans.  The  canal  is  a  work  of  the  first  class,  both  in 
point  of  capacity  and  in  workmanship ;  it  is  60  feet  wide  at  top, 
86  feet  at  bottom,  6  feet  deep,  with  a  tow-path  10  feet  wide. 
The  locks,  17  in  number,  are  110  feet  long,  and  18  feet  wide, 
and  designed  for  boats  carrying  from  100  to  120  tons.  It  is  102 
miles  long,  and  cost  |6,600,000.  This  canal  converts  the  greater 
-;  part  of  the  United  States  into  one  vast  Island.  A  person  might 
laaye  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Canal,  the  Blinois  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  and  entering  tibe  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
might  arrive  at  New  York ;  then  by  way  of  the  Hudson  river, 
the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  lakes,  might  retum  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  started. 

The  Chicago  and  Galena  Railroad,  now  building,  and  already 
open  a  part  of  tlie  distance,  will  connect  Chicago  with  the  great 
lead  region  at  Galena,  near  the  Upper  Mississippi.  Other  im- 
portant railroads  are  projected,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  uniting  this  thriving  place  more 
directly  with  the  eastern  cities. 


ROUTES  FROM  OHIOAaO. 

FaOlf  CHICAGO  TO  ST.  LOUIS,  If O. 

By  the  lUvMia  and  Miehigan  Canal.  I  To  Des  Plaines 10      31 

ToSammit 11)       Lockport ««««\SL     7& 
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ToJoUet 6 

DresdoD 14 

Moniaana 10 

ManeiUes 13 

Ottawa 13 

Pteni 14 

Bjf  tke  lUvuri*  River. 

Hennepin 17 

Lacon   20 

CaiUicothe 12 

Rome 1 

Peoria 18 

Pekin 10 


LiYerpool 
Havana. 
Bath.... 
MoacoW' 


Landing. 


.12 

.16 

10 

13 

3 


39 
53 
63 

76 

88 

103 

119 
130 
151 
158 
170 
180 
193 
306 
218 
230 
233 


To£rie 10 

Beardstown 3 

LaGnmge 10 

Meredoeia 10 

Naplea« 6 

GriggBYiOe  Landing 4 

Fk)r«M3e 6 

Muntezuma 16 

Bridgeport 3 

Newport 10 

Oolumbians 6 

Gilford 16 

Meua  of  JUvmU  River .  .48 

Grafton 8 

Alton 18 

Mifleonrimrer 5 

Sr.LocMfMo 18 


8» 


an 


3tt 
3B4 


404 

401 
497 


The  fiEire  from  Chicago  to  St  Louis  is  |10.  Time  about  2) 
days.  From  Chicago  to  Peoria  |6.00 ;  and  from  the  latter  place 
to  St  Louis  $4.00.  

From  Chicago  to  Oalena^  III.,  by  the  lower  route, — ^To  Brush 
TTill^  17;  Napierville,  27;  Aurora,  86;  Somonauk,  58;  Paw 
Paw  Grove,  76 ;  Dixon's  Ferry,  105 ;  Cherry  Grove,  134 ;  Oa- 
letuif  174.  

From  Chicago  to  Oalenay  by  the  upper  route, — To  Cazenovia, 
11;  Elgin,  85;  Marengo,  59;  Belvidere,  71;  Rockford,  88; 
Freeport,  114;  Galena^  167.  The  £Eu:e  on  the  above  routes  is 
about  $8.00.    Time  about  two  days. 


From  Chicago  to  Janesville  and  Madison,  Wis, — ^To  Rockfiird, 
(as  in  previous  route,)  88 ;  Janeeville,  114 ;  Madison,  154. 


From  Chicago  to  Springfield,  III — ^To  Naples,  (see  canal 
and  river  route  from  Chicago  to  St  Louis,)  266 ;  by  railroad  to 
Springfield,  52  ;  total  818  miles. 


For  routes  from  Chicago  to  Detroit,  dtc. — Reverse  routes  from 
Betroit  to  Chicago,  on  pages  91  and  92. 


For  deBcripUoa  oi  '%&il<9rtto3d&^  «ee  ^^a^  98. 
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'  HOXJTES  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Jl^om  Milwaukie  to  Janesville. — ^To  Greenfield,  9 ;  Kev  Ber- 
(id,  13;  Yemon,  19  ;  Mukwooago,  24 ;  East  Troy,  88 ;  Troj,  86 ; 
pagar  Creek,  40 ;  Richmond,  49 ;  Johnstown,  59 ;  JanemUe,  67. 


'    From  MUwauHe  to  Madison,  Wis. — ^To  Prairie  Village,  16  ; 
Bommit^  80 ;  AztAlan,  60 ;  Cottage  Grove,  60  ;  Madison^  80. 


From  Milfoauhie  to  Oreen  Bay. — ^To  Washington,  28 ;  She- 
liojgan,  56 ;  Manitoawoc,  85 ;  Oreen  Bay,  120. 


I   From  JanewUle  to  Madison, — ^To  Union,  20 ;  Madison^  40. 

'  '  From  Madison  to  Mineral  Point,  Wis. — To  Blue  Mound,  25  • 
^dgeway,  36 ;  Dodgeville,  43 ;  Mineral  Point,  51. 

f   From  Mineral  Point  to  Prairie  du  Chien. — ^To  Flatteyille, 
^6 ;  Lancaster,  84 ;  Patch  Grove,  48  ;  Prairie  du  Chien,  63. 

'     From  Mineral  Point  to  Galena,  IlL — ^To  Plattsville,   16; 
Hazel  Green,  31 ;  Galena,  40. 


From  MatUson  to  Fort  Winnebago,  Wis.,  is  42  miles. 


From  Madison  to  Green  Bay,  Wis. — ^To  Fond  du  Lac,  ^72; 
Calumet^  97  ;  Bridgeport,  112 ;  De  Pere,  122 ;  Green  Bay,  128. 


F¥om  Prairie  du  Chien  to  Fond  du  Lac. — ^To  English  Prairie, 
.40 ;  Muskoda,  52 ;  Helena,  66 ;  Arena,  75 ;  Prairie  du  Sac,  94 ; 
JOe  Koira,  116 ;  Fort  Winnebago,  124 ;  Fond  du  Lae,  179. 


R0X7TES  IN  IOWA. 

From  Burlington  to  Iowa  City. — ^To  Yellow  Springs,  20; 
Florence,  26  ;  Wapello,  32 ;  Harrison,  36 ;  Grand  View,  43 ; 
Bloomington,  56 ;  West  Liberty,  76 ;  Iowa  City,  88. 

From  Davenport  to  Iowa  City, — ^To  Moscow,  25 ;  West  Liber- 
ty, 88 ;  Iowa  City,  50. 

9 
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Frcm  Davenport  to  Dubuque. — To  De  Witt^  18;  Andrew,  48; 
Dubuque,  73.  

From  Burlington  to  Peoria,  El. — To  Oquavka^  12;   Mon- 
mouth, 30 ;  Galesburg,  44 ;  Enozville,  49 ;  Trenton,  66  ;  fThnrlw 
ton,  69  ;  Peoria,  90. 


ROUTE  FROM  BUFFALO  TO  THE  GOFFER  RSaZOV  OF 

LAKE  SUPERIOR. 


ToFortWUkinsaiid)  ^_ 
Copper  Harbor   \  "" 

Agate  Harbor .IS 

Eagle  Harbor 8 

Salmon  Trout  BiT. 34 

Flint  Steel  RiT. 30 

Ontonagon  Rir.  and  U. )    . 
S.  Indian  Agenqr      ) 

Inm  River 15 

Carp  River SS 

Presque  Ide  River 7 

BlackRiver Q 

Montreal  River S5 

La  Pointe 98 

Fond  du  Lac 90 


85    lOM 

1108 
1114 
1148 
1178 

1185 


1335 


1378 


To  Detroit,  (see  page  88)  . .  330 

Fort  Gratiot 72  402 

Ttiunder  Bay  Is 150  553 

Sault  St.  Marie 172  724 

White  IMsh  Point 40  764 

Sucker  River 44  806 

Hurricane  River 23  831 

Grand  Sable 15  846 

Pictured  Hocks 12  858 

Grand  bland 20  878 

Laughing  Fiah  River...  30  906 

Chocolate  River 10  918 

Dead  Riv.,  Granite  Pt^  )  io  tnn 

and  Talcott  Har.       j  ^^  «*" 

HuronRiver 46  976 

L'AnseBay 33  1009 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  contains  the  greatest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  known  world,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  chain  of  the  five  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Its  dimensions,  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  lakes,  may  be  found  on  page  87.  Its  waters  are  remark- 
ably clear  and  transparent,  and  abound  with  fish,  particularly 
trout,  white  fish,  and  sturgeon.  The  trout  generally  weigh  12 
pounds,  but  in  some  instances  exceed  50  pounds.  Its  shore  is 
higlily  picturesque,  being  generally  elevated,  rocky,  and  in  some 
parts  mountainous.  The  pictured  rocks  on  the  shore  towards 
the  E.  end  are  a  great  curiosity.  They  form  a  perpendicular 
wall  300  feet  high,  extending  about  12  miles.  They  have  nu- 
merous projections  and  indentations,  with  yast  caverns,  which 
receive  the  waves  with  a  tremendous  roar.  At  one  place  a  con- 
siderable stream  is  thrown  from  them  into  the  lake,  by  a  grand 
cascade  70  feet  high,  and  is  projected  so  far  that  boats  pass  dry 
between  it  and  the  rocky  shore.  The  Doric  rock,  or  arch,  ap- 
pears like  a  work  of  art,  consisting  of  an  isolated  mass  of  sand* 
■tone  with  four  -pVWax^,  sviY^^c^i^  &  stratum  or  entablature  of 


!iS^ 


■'-^ 


r 
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stone  covered  with  Boil,  and  giving  support  to  a  handsome 
grpwth  of  spruce  and  fir  trees,  some  of  which  are  50  or  60  feet 
high.  This  lake  has  several  good  harbors,  and  the  soil  and  tim- 
ber, in  many  places  along  the  coast,  are  of  the  best  description. 
Numerous  streams  empty  into  Lake  Superior,  and  the  coimtrj 
in  their  vicinity  abounds  with  numerous  beautiful  lakes,  swarm- 
ing with  great  varieties  of  fish,  particularly  the  speckled  trout ; 
whilst  the  forests  are  most  prolific  in  game.  At  the  present  day 
this  region  is  more  noted  for  its  extensive  mines  of  copper,  which 
aboimds  in  many  places  along  the  American  shore ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  peninsula  of  Keewaiwona  Pointy  which  stretches 
through  its  whole  extent^  and  southwest  and  east  of  it. 


ROUTES  THROUG-H  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  SOUTH- 
WESTERN STATES. 

ROUTES  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  SPRINGS. 

There  are  now  numerous  routes  and  modes  of  conveyance  to 
these  celebrated  springs,  all  of  which  have  been,  within  a  few 
years,  greatly  improved. 

From  Baltimore  they  may  be  reached  by  a  variety  of  routes. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  expeditious,  is  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio* Railroad  to  Harpei^a  Ferry;  thence  by  a  similar  con- 
veyance to  Winchester  ;  and  thence  by  sta^e^  over  an  excellent 
road,  to  Staunton.  From  the  latter  place  we  may  proceed  di- 
rectly across  the  North  and  Warm  Spring  Mountains  to  the 
Warm  and  Hot  Springs  ;  or  may  proceed  to  the  Natural  Bridge^ 
via  Lexington,  and  thence  to  the  White  Sulphur,  via  Dibrell's 
Springs. 

This  route  will  afford  the  visiter  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
the  splendid  scenery  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  also  the  celebrated 
Natural  Bridge.  He  will  likewise  pass  within  seven  miles  of 
the  noted  caves,  "  Weir's"  and  "  Madiaon's,"  which,  by  a  short 
detention  can  be  readily  visited. 

The  fare  from  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
is  about  $10.  Time  about  ttoo  days.  To  Winchester,  by  rail' 
road,  82  miles,  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  is  perfonaedb^  «&q^ 
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Another  route  from  Baltimore  is  hj  wsj  of  the  railroad  to 
Wtuhingtan  City ;  thence  by  the  Potomac  steamer  (passing  in 
view  of  Mount  Vernon)  to  Acquia  Creek;  and  afterwards  by 
the  Bichmondf  Frederiekshurg,  and  Louisa  raihfoads  to  Owrdan*- 
viUe ;  whence  we  are  conveyed  by  four-horse  post-ooaches  to 
Charlottesville,  Staunton^  the  Warm  Springs,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Ac^  passing  in  sight  of  Monticello  and  the  celebrated 
University  of  Virginia,  and  avoiding  night  travelling.  By  this 
route  the  Warm  Springs  are  reached  in  time  for  breakfieist,  the 
second  day  after  leaving  Washington,  and  the  White  Sulfdnir  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  latter  springs  lare  806 
miles  from  Baltimore. 

Or  from  Fredericksburg,  (instead  of  going  via  GordoDsville^) 
we  may  proceed  to  Richmond,  Va. ; — or  starting  from.  Baltimore, 
may  reach  the  latter  place  by  steamboat  down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  by  the  way  of  Ncnrfolk,  and  thence  up  James  river  to  Rich- 
mond, where  we  take  the  canal  to  Lynchburg,  160  miles ;  and 
thence  proceed  by  stage,  either  by  the  road  leading  past  the 
Natural  Bridge,  or  by  the  way  of  Liberty,  Fincastle,  and  the 
Sweet  Springs,  arriving  at  the  White  Sulphur. 

The  usual  mode  of  reaching  the  Virginia  Springs  from  the 
West  and  Southwest,  is  to  disembark  from  the  steamboat  at 
Ouyandotte,  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  thence  proceed  by  stage  to 
the  springs,  the  White  Sulphur  being  about  160  miles  distant 

Travellers  from  the  states  south  of  the  Virginia  Springs  take 
the  railroad  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  Richmond,  at  which  place 
they  will  take  conveyance  as  before  described  Or  they  may 
proceed  farther  on  to  the  junction  of  the  Louisa  Railroad ;  thence 
to  Gordonsville ;  and  thence  by  stage  to  the  springy 

DESOBIPTION  OF  THE  VmaiVIA  SFBDrOS. 

Of  these,  the  most  celebrated,  and  most  generally  visited,  ars 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Oreen- 
brier  river,  in  the  county  of  Greenbrier,  and  in  the  valley  of 
Howard's  Creek.  They  are  to  the  South  what  the  Saratoga 
Springs  are  to  the  North.  Thousands  annually  resort  to  them, 
either  in  Rearch  of  xoccea^oin.  «iA  «ss!S»aAmen%or  to  enjoy  the 
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benefit  of  their  waters,  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  effica- 
cious in  the  cure  of  dyspepsia,  jaundice,  rheumatism,  liver  ocnn- 
plaint,  gout,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  many  other  complaintSb 
The  waters  contain  sulfate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  diloride  of  sodium,  per-oxide  of  iron,  organic  mat- 
ter, iodine,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  pre- 
cipitated sulj^ur.  The  gaseous  contents  are,  carbonic  acid,  sul 
phureted  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogea 

These  springs  are  situated  in  an  elevated  and  beautifully  pic* 
turesque  valley,  hemmed  in  by  mountains  on  every  side.  They 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  celebrated  spring  region,  Imving  the  Hot 
and  Warm  Springs  on  the  n.,  the  former  35,  and  the  latter  40 
miles  distant ;  the  Sweet  17  miles  to  the  x. ;  the  Salt  and  Red  on 
the  s.  w.,  the  former  24,  the  latter  41  miles  distant;  and  the 
Blue  Sulphur  22  miles  to  the  west 

The  Warm  Springs,  in  the  county  of  Bath,  are  among  the  old- 
est of  the  watering-places.  The  water,  which  has  a  temperature 
of  98^  Fahrenheit,  is  very  transparent  The  accommodations 
for  bathing  are  excellent. 

The  Hot  Springs  are  situated  in  a  valley  deeply  embosomed 
among  moimtain  peaks,  in  the  county  of  Bath,  five  miles  s.  ftorxk 
the  Warm  Springs.  Bathing-houses  have  been  erected,  and 
every  accommodation  provided  for  both  male  and  female  patients. 
The  baths  are  six  in  number,  each  being  supplied  with  water  firom 
a  separate  spring.    They  range  in  temperature  from.  98^  to  106° 

The  Sweet  Springs  are  situated  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  val- 
ley in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Monroe  county,  and  are  justly 
celebrated  for  the  tonic  power  of  their  waters,  used  either  in- 
ternally or  externally.    Their  temperature  is  13°  Fahrenheit 

The  Salt  Sulphur  Springs,  situated  in  the  coimty  of  Monroe, 
are  encircled  by  mountains  on  every  side.  These  springs  enjoy 
a  high  reputation,  not  only  for  the  Virtues  of  their  waters,  but 
also  for  the  excellent  accommodations  with  which  they  are  fur- 
nished. They  are  in  consequence  much  visited  by  invalids. 
Their  temperature  varies  from  49°  to  66°. 

The  Bed  Sulphur  Springs  are  in  the  southern  part  of  Monroe 
oounfy,  17  miles  from  the  Salt,  and  82  from  the  Sweet  Springa 
The  water  is  dear  and  cool,  its  temperature  bein^  54° 

9* 
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The  Bum  Sulphtts  Sped^  is  ^toatdd  in  a  dmtow;  but  beao- 
Ufailj  picturesque  yalieji  on  Mud<fy  creek,  a  small  ^butary  of. 
Greenbrier  riyer.  It  has  comfortable  accommodations  for  about 
300  persons.  The  medical  virtues  of  its  "waters  draw  thither^ 
during  the  season,  a  large  number  of  visiters. 


The  Natural  Bridoe  of  Virginia  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural 
curiosities  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  wotUL    It  consists  of  a 
stupendous  arch  of  limestone  rock,  over  an  unimportant  and  small 
stream  called  Cedar  creek.    The  tourist  ^hOy  while  in  this  vidn- 
ity,  could  pass  this  natural  wonder  unheeded,  would  be  as  great 
a  curiosity  as  the  bridge  itsel£    The  view  from  the  top  is  awfully 
grand ;  yet  one  should  go  to  the  brow  of  tiie  precipice  that  de- 
scends to  the  level  of  the  creek,  where  the  view,  equally  sublime, 
will  be  foimd  fitr  more  interesting,  being  divested,  in. a  great 
measure,  of  the  awe  which  is  sensibly  felt  on  loddng  from  the 
bridge  down  into  the  dreadful  gulf    The  height  fit>m  the  stream 
to  the  top  of  the  bridge  is  215  feet,  its  average  width  is  80  feet, 
and  its  extreme  length  at  the  top  is  95  feet    The  chasm  over 
which  it  passes  is  50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  90  feet  at  top. 
It  is  covered  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  five  feet,  which  is 
made  firm  by  trees  and  shrubbery ;  whilst  its  sides  are  protected 
by  rocks,  forming  a  natural  wall.     It  is  166  miles  w.  from  Rich- 
mond, 2  miles  n.  of  James  river,  41  from  Lynchbiirg,  and  63 
miles  8.  K  from  the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Weir's  Cave,  17  miles  n.  b.  from  Staunton,  is  deemed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  caverns  in  the  world.  It  extends  about 
2,500  feet  in  length,  although  its  exploration  in  a  direct  line 
does  not  exceed  1,800  feet,  and  is  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments of  various  sizes.  The  walls  are  formed  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  or  calcareous  spar.  The 
crystals,  which  vary  in  form,  are  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  and  re- 
flect with  much  brilliancy  the  torch-lights  with  which  each  visiter 
is  provided.  Thin  sheets  of  similar  incrustations  are  seen  in 
some  parts,  resembling  the  appearance  of  rich  and  graceful 
drapery ;  and  from  the  lofty  roof  of  one  of  the  halls  is  a  sheet 
that  appears  as  ii  floating  m  \)ki^  ^.    li  baa  received  the  appel- 
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lation  of  "  Elijah's  Mantle."  Some  of  the  most  extensive  apart- 
ments have  received  the  names  of  **  Washington  Hall,"  "  Con- 
gress Hall,"  "Organ  Room,"  "Solomon's  Temple,"  "Deacon's 
Room,"  &C.  This  cavern  is  under  the  charge  of  a  person  whose 
business  it  is  to  render  every  care  and  attention  to  visiters. 

Madison's  Cave  is  a  short  distance  from  the  preceding,  and 
somewhat  resembles  that  curiosity,  although  much  less  exten- 
sive, its  length  not  exceeding  300  feet  The  Blowing  and  Salt- 
petre Caves  are  situated  about  40  miles  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  two 
preceding  ones. 

MT.  VERNON  is  situated  in  Yufginia,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Potomac  river,  16  miles  s.  from  the  city  of  Washington,  and  8 
miles  from  Alexandria.  It  is  an  interesting  object  of  contem- 
plation to  all  who  delight  in  the  name  of  Washington,  and  the 
mind  of  every  American  recurs  to  the  sacred  spot  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotion.  Here  he  resided,  and  here  lies  all  that 
was  mortal  of  that  truly  good  man.  The  old  tomb  in  which  his 
remains  were  first  deposited,  and  which  is  now  fast  going  to  de- 
cay, occupies  a  more  picttu'esque  situation  than  the  present  one, 
being  upon  an  elevation  in  full  view  of  the  river.  The  new  tomby 
into  which  his  remains  were  removed  in  1830,  and  subsequent- 
ly placed  within  a  marble  sarcophagus,  stands  in  a  more  re- 
tired situation  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  It  consists 
of  a  plain,  but  solid  structure  of  brick,  with  an  iron  gate  at  its 
entrance,  through  the  bars  of  which  may  be  seen  two  sarco- 
phagi of  white  marble,  side  by  side,  in  which  slumber  in  peace- 
ful silence  the  "  Father  of  his  country"  and  his  amiable  consort 

The  trouble  of  gettktg  to  Mt  Vernon  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
drawback  in  a  visit  to  the  "  tomb  of  Washington,"  there  being  uo 
regular  and  expeditious  conveyance  to  it  'Tis  true  the  Potomac 
steamer  passes  it  on  its  way  from  Washington  to  the  railroad 
terminus  at  Acquia  creek,  giving  passengers  a  glimpse  of  the 
general  view  only.  But  to  visit  it  at  one's  convenience  it  will 
be  necessary  to  go  from  Washington  to  Alexandria,  8  mile  4, 
which  is  accomplished  by  steamboat,  at  an  expense  of  one  shil- 
ling. At  the  latter  place  hire  a  private  conveyance  to  Mt  Yer- 
non,  7  miles  farther,  which  will  cost  three  dollars* 
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ROUTES  FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  OHABLESTOIT,  S.  O^  AND 
FROM  OHARLESTON  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  Baltimore  to  Charleston. — ^The  traveller  in  Baltimore 
will  have  a  choice  of  two  routes,  as  follows :  1st.  From  Baltimore 
to  Washington  Oityy  by  railroad,  40  miles ;  thence  by  steamboat 
down  tiie  Potomac  to  Acquia  creek,  55  miles ;  here  again  take 
the  cars,  and  proceed  U>  Frederickslmrg,  Fk,  16  miles  ;  to  Rich- 
mond, 63  ;  to  Petersburg,  22  miles ;  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  63  miles ; 
to  Wilmington,  162  miles.  Total,  420  miles.  From  Wilming- 
ton to  Charleston  the  joumey  is  performed  by  steamboeU ;  dis- 
tance, in  a  direct  line,  180  miles.  Making  the  entire  distance 
from  Baltimore  600  miles,  which  is  performed  in  about  48  hours. 
The  usual  fare  is  about  $20.00. 


Second  Rovie. — From  Baltimore,  down  Oliesapeake  Bay  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  196  miles,  and  from  thence  up  James  river  to  City 
Point,  96  miles,  thence  by  railroad  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  1 2  miles ; 
there  connecting  with  the  railroad  to  Wilmington,  iV".  C,  and 
from  thence  by  steamboat  to  Clvarleston,  as  before.  Total  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore,  by  this  route,  708  miles.  Time  about  65 
hours.  Fare  $17.00. — N.  B.  For  these  routes  respectively,  see 
page  105. 

From  Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  see  page  118 


R0X7TE  FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

From  Baltimore  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  (see  the  foregoing  routes.) 
From  Charleston  to  Avgtista^  Ga.,  by  railroad,  136  miles ;  from 
Augusta  to  Atlanta,  171  miles;  from  Atlanta  to  Kingston,  60 
miles.  By  stage  from  Kingston  to  Gunter's  Landing,  99  miles ; 
by  steamboat  to  Decatur,  60  miles ;  by  railroad  to  Tttscumbia, 
43  miles ;  and  by  stage  to  Memphis,  170  miles.  Total  distance 
bom  Baltimore,  1,321  miles.  From  New  York  to  Mempliis^  the 
distance  by  the  above  route  is  1,507  miles,  and  fare  about  $60. 
— N.  B.  For  the  lou^a  leai^ctively,  see  pages  118,  119. 
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ROUTE  FROM  WASHINGTON  OITT  TO  WILMINGTON,  N.  O. 
Via  Fredericksburffy  JRichmond,  Petersburg,  and  Weldon, 


By  gteambotU. 

To  Acquia  Creek  Landing  •  •  •  •  55 

By  railroad. 

Frbdkricksburo •  •  15  70 

Milford's  Dep 23  93 

Chesterfield 13  104 

Junction  •••• 5  109 

Taylorsville 2  111 

Richmond 23  133 

aoverHiU 13  146 

PortWalthaU 3  149 

PCTKR8BUR& 6  155 

stony  Creek 21  176 

Hicksfoid 20  196 

Gareysburg 17  213 


ToWcLDON * 5  218 

Halifiax 7  225 

Enfield    11  236 

Rocky  Mount 19  255 

Joyner's 10  265 

Toesuot 8  273 

Goldsboro* ..23  296 

Dudley 9  305 

Warsaw 20  325 

Strickland's 8  333 

Teachey's 10  343 

Washington 9  352 

Burgaw 7  359 

Rocky  Point 8  367 

Wilmington J3  380 


From  Wilmington  to  Charleston,  S.  C^  by  steamboat,  distance 
180  miles. 

Fare  from  Washington  to  Fredericksburg  about  $3.00 ;  from 
Fredericksburg  to  Richmond  about  $2.50 ;  frt)m  Richmond  to 
Petersburg  $1.00 ;  from  Petersburg  to  Weldon  $3.00;  from.  Wel- 
don to  Wilmington  $6.50. 

R0X7TES  IN  VIRGINIA. 
Frederioksburo,  Va.,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Rap- 
pahannock river,  and  contains  about  4,500  souls. 


From  Fredericksburg  to  Winchester,  Va.,  by  stage. — ^To  War- 
renton,  40 ;  Paris,  65 ;   Winchester,  81. 


From  Fredericksburg  to  Staunton,  Va. — To  Gordonsville,  60 ; 
Charlottesville,  71 ;  Staunton,  109. 


FVom  Baltimxyre  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  by  steamboat  through  Chesa- 
peake Ba^ — ^To  Fort  McHenry,  3  miles;  Mouth  of  Patapsoo 
river,  13 ;  Severn  river,  38  ;  Patuxent  river,  86  ;  Potomac  river, 
106  ;  Rappahannock  river,  138  ;  Old  Point  Comfort^  182 ;  Nor- 
folk, 196.  

Fr<ym  Baltimore  to  Richmond,  Va. — ^To  Washington,  by  railroads 
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40  miles ;  by  tteamboat  to  Acquia  Greek  Landing,  65  —  95 ;  hy 
railroad  to  Fredericksburg,  Va^  16 ;  JHehmandf  68  ^  78.  To- 
tal 173  miles.  ___ 

RICHMOND,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  has  a  beau- 
tiful and  healthy-  location  at  the  head  of  tidewater,  about  150 
miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  165  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
It  is  situated  on  the  falls  of  James  river,  to  which,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  health  of  the  city  is  supposed  to  be  attributable,  by 
tiie  continual  agitation  of  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  tiunbling  of 
the  water  over  the  rugged  masses  of  rock,  which  form  the  bed 
of  the  river  for  the  distance  of  some  eight  or  ten  miles  above 
the  city.  The  water-power  here,  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is 
immense,  but  it  has  been  allowed,  heretofore,  to  run  abaost  its 
undisturbed  course  to  the  ocean,  without  being  made  available 
for  the  great  purposes  of  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  now, 
however,  exciting  considerable  attention,  and  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  people  is  at  last  fully  awakened  to  its  vast  impor- 
tance. There  have  recently  been  established  here  both  cotton  and 
woollen  factories,  iron-works,  flouring-milla,  <fec,  and  the  popula- 
tion and  consequent  importance  of  Richmond  will  be  increased. 
Already  there  are  here  some  40  tobacco-factories,  employing  from 
50  to  200  hands,  entirely  blacks,  excepting  the  superintendents, 
wlio  are,  of  course,  white. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  Richmond  are  well  built,  and  some  of 
the  public  buildings  are  very  handsome  :  the  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  Capitol  stands  conspicuously  in  a 
beautiful  public  ground  termed  the  Capitol  Square.  In  tlie  hall 
of  this  building  stands  a  fine  marble  statue  of  Washington.  The 
city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  fix)m  the  river.  Popula- 
tion about  25,000.  A  canal  extends  from  Richmond  to  Lynch- 
burg, a  distance  of  about  146  miles.  Railroads  unite  it  with 
both  the  North  and  South.  A  railroad  is  in  pr(^es8  from  Rich- 
mond to  Danville,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  Vix^inia. 


Jioutefrom  Richmond  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  by  canal. — To  Dover 
Mills,  20 ;  Columbia,  50 ;  New  Canton,  64 ;  ScotVs  Ferry,  12  ; 
Warren,  80 ;  lA/ncKburg,  W^. 
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Vr^m.  Biekmand  to  ChaarloUewiUe^  Va^  by  stage, — ^To  Beaver 
Dam,  24 ;  Ooochland,  80 ;  Fife's,  44 ;  Columbia,  52 ;  Wilming- 
ton, 63  ;  Everettsville,  81 ;  Charlottesville^  87.  There  is  another 
route  between  the  above  places,  viz. :  by  railroad  to  Gordons- 
ville,  74  miles ;  thence  by  stage,  21  »-  95. 


From  Richmond  to  the  Natural  Bridge^  and  the  Virginia 
Springs, — ^To  Lynchburg,  by  canal,  146  ;  thence  by  stag^  to  the 
Natural  Bridge,  via  FincasUe,  about  78  miles,  »-  224 ;  and  to 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  about  105  miles,  »-  251.  Another 
route  from  Richmond  is  to  Oordonsville,  by  railroad,  74 ;  thence 
by  stage,  via  Staimton,  to  the  Natural  Bridge,  110,  »-  184 ;  and 
to  the  Springs,  180 ;  and  from  Richmond,  254  miles.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  the  Natural  Bridge,  see 
pages  100,  102.  

JFVom  Richmond  to  Norfolk,  Va,,  by  steamboat — To  Warwick, 
7  ;  City  Point,  47 ;  Windmill  Point,  62  ;  Norfolk,  136. 


From  Richmxmd  to  Fredericksburg,  and  to  Petersburg  and 
Weldon. — ^See  route  from  Washington  City  to  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
at  page  105.  

NORFOLK,  Va.,  is  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  Elizabeth  river, 
about  8  miles  from  Hampton  Roads,  The  ground  upon  which 
it  is  built  is  quite  low,  and  the  streets  are  very  irregular.  Here 
is  stationed  a  U.  S.  Custom-house.  Population  about  18,500.  On 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  is  situated  Portsmouth,  contain- 
ing about  7,500  souls.  In  its  eastern  part  is  located  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Yard.  Here  is  an  extensive  Dry  Dock,  and  buildings 
suitable  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  yard. 

From  Nwfotk  to  Weldon,  N  C— By  railroad  to  Suffolk,  17  ; 
Carrsville,  81 ;  Franklin,  87  ;  Newsom's  Depot,  49 ;  by  stage  to 
Gareysburg,  26 ;  thence  by  railroad  to  Weldon,  5 ;  total,  80. 

From  Norfolk  to  Edenton,  N,  C, — ^By  stage  to  Lake  Drum- 
mond,  18 ,  New  Lebanon,  85 ;  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  47 ;  Hert- 
ford, 68 ;  Edewion,  79. 
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There  is  another  route,  by  railroadf  to  Frai^din  Depot,  S7; 
thence  by  steamboat  to  Edenton,  about  60 ;  total,  87  miles. 


In  going  from  Norfolk  to  Edenton,  by  the  stage  route,  tiie 
traveller  will  pass  along  the  bank  of  that  great  morass  called 
the  DismcU  Swamp^  which  is  40  miles  in  length  from  n.  to  s^  and 
26  from  E.  to  w.,  containing  1,000  square  miles,  or  640,000 
It  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spots,  a  vast  quagmire,  a 
of  vegetable  matter,  decayed  wood,  and  entangled  roots  of  trees 
and  plants ;  beneath  it  is  soft  black  mud,  whilst  on  its  surface, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  large  trees,  grow  tender,  moesy  plant^^ 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  inches.  The  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  its  extreme  wetness,  cause  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
aquatic  plants  of  all  sizes  and  variety,  from  the  moes  and  l^- 
drangea  to  the  gigantic  cypress.  There  is  one  redeemmg  feattffe 
in  tiie  aspect  of  this  miasmatic  domain ;  viz.,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  known  as  Ldke  Brummond^  whicdi  probably  appears  the 
more  attractive  from  the  repulsive  and  gloomy  character  of  the 
surrounding  scenery.  This  lake  is  7  miles  long,  and  5^  wide. 
It  has  no  beach,  the  thick  and  tall  forest  extending  quite  into  its 
margin,  and  the  water  being  on  a  level  with  its  banks,  which  are 
often  gently  overflowed.  The  DismcU  Swamp  Canal  extends  fi^m 
Deep  creek,  in  Virginia,  to  Joice's  creek,  a  branch  of  Pascotank 
river  falling  into  Albemarle  Sound,  N.  C,  a  length  of  23  miles. 


ROUTES  IN  NORTH  OAROLINA. 

RATiFiiaH  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  is 
finely  situated  about  five  miles  from  Neuse  river.  It  is  laid  out 
with  much  regularity,  having  at  its  centre  Union  Square,  of  10 
acres,  from  which  extend  four  broad  streets,  99  feet  wide,  divi- 
ding it  into  four  quarters.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  are 
four  other  squares  of  four  acres  each,  and  the  streets  which  in- 
tersect the  quarters  are  66  feet  wide.  The  state-house  is  a 
splendid  granite  edifice,  in  the  centre  of  Union  Square,  166  feet 
long  and  90  feet  wide,  and  built  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  It  has  a  fine  dome  and  spacious  legislative  halls, 
and  cost  about  bali  &  iniliYoiidQUaxs.    Pop.  3,000. 
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RAILROAD  ROUTE  FROM  RALEIGH  TO  GASTON  AND 

HIOKSFORD. 


ToHuntsviUe 0 

Forreatirille 7  16 

Franklin 11  27 

Hendenon 18  45 

Ridgway 13  58 


ToWarrenton 5   63 

Macon 5    68 

Littletoa 10    78 

GAtTON 9    87 

HicKsroRo 20  107 


Fare  $5.00.    At  Hicksford  travellerB  can  take  the  railroad 
route  to  Richmond,  V  a. 


JRVom  Raleigh  to  FayHtevUle,  y,  O, — ^To  Ayerysboro',  86; 
Fayetteville,  60.  ^^__^ 

FayetteviUe  is  on  the  w.  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  to  whidi 
place  it  is  navigable  fxx  vessels  of  160  toD&  It  is,  by  the  course 
of  that  stream,  88  miles  from  Wilmington,  and  123  from  the  At- 
lantic  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  about  a  mile  back  from 
the  river ;  it  is  laid  out  with  regularity,  and  contains  the  county 
buildings,  being  the  seat  of  justice  for  Cumberland  county.  Its 
population  is  now  about  6,000. 


Fr&m  Raleigh  to  Charlotte,  y.  (7.— To  Pittsboro*,  86 ;  Ash- 
boro*,  72;  Salisbury,  116;  Charlotte,  167. 


JP^om  Charlotte  to  Columbiaf  8,  C^  via  Camden, — To  Belair, 
19 ;  Lancaster,  8*7 ;  Flat  Rock,  68;  Camden,  76 ;  Columbia,  108. 


From  Raleigh  to  Asheville  and  Warm  Springs,  If,  C — ^To 
Salisbuiy,  116 ;  Statesville,  146 ;  Eavesville,  171 ;  Morgantown, 
197;  Old  Fort,  282;  Swannanoa  Gap,  244;  Aeheville,  266; 
Warm  Springe,  292.  

On  the  road  leading  fnm  Morgantown  to  Asheville,  N.  C^ 
through  the  Swannanoa  Gap,  and  a  few  miles  from  where  you 
cater  the  Gi^,  is  ta  be  seen  on  the  right,  MitchelPe  Peak,  the 
loftiest  spot  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Until  its  altitude 
was  determined  by  Professor  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati,  from  whom 

10 
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(in  compliment  to  that  gentleman)  it  was  named.  Mount  Wasb* 
ington,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains,  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  highest  in  the  states. 

To  the  left  of  the  Swannanoa  road,  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
it,  are  the  noted  Catawba  Falls,  well  worthy  the  attentioii  and 
admiration  of  the  tomist 

AihevUle  is  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  mountainons  region 
of  country,  about  116  miles  from  Charlotte.  It  has  a  healthy 
and  elevated  situation  on  the  east  bank  of  French  Broad  riv^, 
and  contains  nearly  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  Warm  Springs,  N.  C,  are  situated  in  Buncombe  oomify, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  French  Broad  river,  about  87  miles  from 
Asheville.  These  springs,  together  with  the  road  leading  down 
the  above  river,  are  wortiiy  both  the  attenti<ni  and  admiratioQ  of 
the  tourist  It  is  a  fine  Macadamized  road,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  river  along  its  bank ;  and  as  the  river  itself  is  shot 
in  on  both  sides  by  mountains,  in  many  places  rounding'  hi^ 
blufit  points,  the  road  has  its  foundation  on  the  river,  resembling 
piers.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  conquest  of  art  over  the 
obstacles  of  nature.  The  scenery  is  very  wild,  rugged,  and  jmc- 
turesque.  The  Warm  Springs  afford  a  very  delightful  watering- 
place,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  pleasure-seeking  and  in- 
valids from  this  and  the  neighboring  states.  Before  reachipg 
this  place,  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  road  have  occupied  the 
valley  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains  ;  but  here  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  is  a  beautiful  plateau  spread  out,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  near  the  river  bank,  are  the  charming  grounds 
of  the  springs.  The  main  building,  which  is  of  brick,  is  280  feet 
long,  with  a  piazza  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  graced  by 
18  large  pillars.  A  few  miles  below  the  Warm  Springs  are  the 
frimous  Paint  Rock  and  Chimneys.  The  climate  of  this  sectkm 
is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  the  world,  a  visit  to  it  insuring 
health  and  vigor  to  the  debilitated ;  its  crystal  water,  pure  air, 
and  exercise  among  the  mountains,  dispelling  all  traces  of  dys- 
pepsia and  ennui 

The  Paint  or  Painted  Rock,  is  a  lofty  wall  from  200  to  800 
feet  in  height,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road ;  it  is  stained  of  a  yel- 
low color,  caused  by  t\ie  ooto\^  ol  ^%.^t  through  the  crerieeB 
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leading  from  beds  of  day.    On  jpassing  Uiis  we  enter  upon,  the 
«tate  of  Tennessee. 


Itoute  from  Newhem  to  EdcK^n^  N,  C, — ^To  Swift  Cceek 
Jfoidge,  18 ;  Washington,  38 ;  Plymouth,  74 ;  Edeniwi,  96.  Fei 
the  route  to  N^orfolk,  Ya.,  see  routes  from  Norfolk  to  Edenton^  en 
page  386.  

From  Neu^em  to  Beemfrrtj  NlC^ia  60  miles. 


From  Newhem  to  Fayetteville. — ^To  Trenton,  IB;*,.  EjUBansyille, 
48 ;  Warsaw,  «8 ;  Olinton,  72 ;  Fayetteville^  105;. 


From  NevAetn  to  Raleigh. — ^To  Trenton,  IB  ;^  Bdhgston^.  45 ; 
€k)ldsboro',  72;  Smithfield,  97  ;  Raleigh,  124. 


WILMOraTON,  N.  C,  is  situated  at  the*  teBmination)  of  the 
faifroad  runiung  through  Virginia  and  Nost&i  Carolina,  forming 
a  part  of  the  great  route  between  the  Nooth*  and  Southi  It  lies 
on  the  east  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the- head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion, 35  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  about  135  miles  from  the 
capital  of  the  state.  It  is  the  most  commercial  and  populous 
place  in  the  state,  being  indebted  Hx  its  rise- to- the  completion 
of  the  railroad  to  this  place.  Its  populhdbn.  is  between  6^000 
and  7,000. 

A  steamboat  runs  daily  from  'Wflmingtomto*  Charleston,.  &  C, 
180  miles ;  and  cars  arrive  and  depart  daily/  £»"  the  North. 


The  GINaEE-OAEE  ROOES,  a  huge-  pile -ofi' stone;  am- on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  from  which  this  great  curiosity  takes  its 
name.  They  are  situated  isL  a  wild  and  romantic  section^  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Burke-  county,  in>  North  Carolina,  about  25 
miles  N.  w.  from  Morgantown;  When;  the  atmospAere-  is  clear 
they  can  be  seen  for  many  miliaS).  looming  aboive  the-  horizon, 
having  for  their  background  the  dear  blue  sky,  wlare  they  seem 
to  float  upon  the  air  like  a  little  fantastic  doud. 

The  pile  consists  of  a  couple  of  rocks  of  dUEenent  shape-  and 
ntaterial,  brought  into  mysterious  contact,,  so^aa'to  qs^y^as^vd^ 
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(taod  firm  on  an  satonkihii^ly  small  base.  The  first,  or  lower  SM- 
lion,  is  composed  cif  brittle  alate-atone,  of  rougih.  uneven  avibix, 
and  ita  Ibrra  U  Ibat  of  tlie  one-half  of  a  pTToniid  inverted,  but 
vith  ita  acDte  angle  sufficiently  obtuse  to  give  it  a  basx  of  fbnr 
feet  iliamrteT,  vhite  its  centre  line  is  nearly  yertical,  which  cob- 
sequeiilly  throve  a  prepondenmoe  upon  the  line  of  the  oppmit* 
langle ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  the  second  rock,  in  diBpe  ■ 
|>crfect  obloDg,  composed  of  mountain-granite,  and  as  trfte  in  all 
ita  outlines  tad  prnportirais  as  if  from  tlie  hands  of  an  arliit 


reits  npoii  the  first,  in  a  perfectly  boriiontaJ  piwition,  and  with 
inffident  projenljon  over  ita  vertical  angle  to  produce  an  equili 
briuni  and  keep  it  standing  upon  ita  niuTow  base.  The  lnwer 
section  ia  about  2a  feet  in  altitude,  while  the  upper  one  19  82  feet 
in  lengtli,  IS  in  breadth,  and  2  feet  thick,  which  niakei  the  tobil 
height  31  feet  A  perfect  view  of  the  upper  ruck  can  only  be 
had  at  the  expense  of  climbing  a  chc  uut-iiak  tree,  which  gniwn 
hard  by,  one  of  the  limbs  of  whicb  nirn  out  immediately  over 
its  surfece,  which  presents  not  a  single  flaw  or  fiisure. 

While  within  the  presence  of  thi.4  strange  pile,  Ilie  predrant 
aant  feeliDg,  aEtcn  ^LbH  a\  oAnun.tiQb.V.  W.    Ad  attempt  to 
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reason  one's  self  into  a  consciousness  of  security  is  utterly  futile. 
Tlie  argument  that  it  has  stood  there,  perhaps  for  thousands  of 
years,  amid  the  raging  winds  and  rocking  earth,  is  met  and  op- 
posed by  the  ocular  fact  of  its  standing  before  you  abnost  upon 
nothing ;  and  approach  it  at  what  point  you  will,  it  appears  lean- 
ing towards  yoa 

"  I  have  visited  moimtain  districts,  (says  the  person  from 
whom  this  account  has  been  deriyed,)  and  can  with  candor  say, 
that  at  no  other  place  have  I  yet  seen  such  a  various  display  of 
the  strai^e,  the  wild,  the  beautiful,  and  sublime,  as  these  rocks 
present  in  connection  with  their  associate  scenery,  nor  has  any 
other  scenery  such  a  fixedness  upon  my  memorjj* 

From  the  siunmit  of  the  mountain,  the  scenery  from  a  northern 
point  of  yiew  is  sublimely  grand ;  to  the  right  the  eye  nms  down 
and  along  a  ravine,  enclosed  on  each  side  by  precipices  from  800 
to  1,200  feet  deep,  and  at  the  bottom  a  river,  the  Linville,  an 
affluent  of  the  Catawba^  dashes  its  pure  waters  over  its  rocky 
bed.  One  of  the  clifi&  that  overhang  it,  rising  up,  forms  a 
distinct  section  of  rock,  which,  overtopping  its  neighbors, 
rises  to  its  apex  in  a  wall,  from  the  summit  of  which  a. 
shaft  of  rock  shoots  out  over  the  gulf  below,  at  the  height  of 
1,600  feet  This,  from  its  shape,  is  known  in  its  neighborhood 
iHider  the  denomination  of  the  Hawk* s  Billy  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  beak  of  that  bird.  Casting  the  eye  a  little  £surther  to  the 
left  of  this,  at  about  five  miles  distance  stands  the  far-famed 
Table  Rock  of  Burke  county,  wliich  towers  upon  the  verge  of  the . 
valley  of  the  Catawba,  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet ;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  it  forms  a  perfect  cone. 

The  Black  Mountairiy  N.  C^  is  about  80  miles  north  from 
M<»'gantown;  it  rises  to  tlie  height  of  6,476  feet,  and  is  one  of 
the  highest  elevations  in  the  United  States.  The  Grandfather 
mcimtain  is  about  28  miles  from  Morgantown,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  6,560  feet ;  and  the  Grandmothery  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  2,500  feet,  is  in  its  vicinity. 

The  Roan  Motmtainy  15  miles  from  the  Grand&ther,  and  85 

K.  w.  from  Morgantown,  rises  to  the  height  of  6,038  feet    This 

mountain  is  ascended  with  less  labor  than  the  previous  one^ 

and  is  considered  the  most  beautiful    Near  its  s.  w.  extremity 
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is  a  body  of  rocks,  resembling  in  appearance  the  ruins  of  an  M 
castle. 

The  Racoon  Mountain  is  on  the  border  of  the  northwestern 
angle  of  Georgia  and  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  Looh-<nU 
Mountain^  a  range  commencing  about  80  miles  below,  rises  to 
the  height  of  2,000  feet ;  ait>und  its  brow  is  a  palisade  of  naked 
rocks  from  70  to  100  feet  in  height  From  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  the  yiew  is  very  grand,  overlooking,  as  it  does,  a  great 
extent  of  country,  comprising  every  variety  of  landscape. 

A  number  of  caves  are  found  in  this  region,  among  which  is 
the  Student* 8  Cave,  which  was  first  explored  in  August,  1848,  by 
some  of  the  students  from  Mercer  University.  This  cave  is  situ- 
ated in  Racoon  Mountain,  with  its  mouth  in  Tennessee,  although 
a  large  part  of  it  is  in  Georgia.  The  entrance  to  it  is  about 
halfway  up  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  the  longest  side 
being  12  feet  and  the  shortest  four.  The  distance  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  orifice  to  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  about  70  feet 
perpendicular  descent ;  the  walls  are  of  soUd  rock  and  perfectly 
smooth  The  cave  winds  in  a  southwestern  direction,  but  how 
far  is  not  at  present  known ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  Nicojack  Cave,  which  is  situated  about 
20  miles  s.  w.  of  the  Look-out  Mountain,  and  half  a  mile  frt)m 
the  s.  bank  of  the  Tennessee,  towards  which  it  winds,  and  from 
which  it  is  distant  but  four  miles.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
cave  is,  that  it  consists  of  an  irregular  passage  or  entry  with 
rooms,  and  in  some  cases  suites  of  rooms  opening  at  irr^^ular 
distances  on  each  side.  The  width  of  the  entry  is  about  25  feet, 
and  the  roof  varies  from  5  to  60  feet  in  height.  The  most  at- 
tractive part  of  the  cave,  however,  as  far  as  known,  is  about  400 
yards  from  the  entrance.  Here  is  a  noble  and  lofty  dome,  with 
all  its  proportions  perfect,  which  spans  the  entire  passage ;  im- 
mediately under  the  dome,  about  10  feet  from  the  floor,  there  is 
a  deep  recess,  formed  by  a  bold  curve  of  the  wall  on  each  side. 
The  background  of  this  recess  is  filled  up  by  an  appearance  like 
that  of  a  splendid  Grecian  temple,  which,  aided  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  visit,  and  by  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lights,  renders 
ihefagade  perfect 

From  this  apartmeut,  o\i  the  left  of  the  passage,  is  a  regular 
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winding  stairway,  about  five  feet  in  width.    The  walls  are  of 
stalactite  formation,  and  glitter  in  the  torchlight  like  polished 
diamonds.    On  ascending  this  stairway  some  35  feet,  is  a  wall, 
in  the  middle  of  which,  and  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  is 
an  opening  a  foot  and  a  Iialf  in  diameter.    On  crawling  through 
this  aperture  the  visiter  will  enter  a  suite  of  rooms  gorgeous  beyond 
description.    The  first  is  a  small  antechamber  about  12  feet  in 
diameter;  the  walls  of  stalactite  and  the  floor  of  stalagmite, 
and  the  ceiling  so  high,  that  with  the  aid  of  several  torches  it 
cannot  be  seen.      On  the   farther  side  of  the  chamber,  near 
the  entrance  to  the  next  room,  are  two  splendid  columns,  each 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  resembling  beautiful 
shells,  and  so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the  darkness  above.    The  one  on 
the  left  appears  as  perfect  a  Corinthian  column,  gorgeous  capital 
^  and  all,   as  art  could  fashion.     Passing  between  these,  and 
through  an  arched  doorway,  another  large  room  is  entered. 
Where  may  be  seen  almost  every  variety  of  stalagmite  forma- 
tion that  can  be  imagined.    Statues  and  busts,  trees  and  bushes 
covered  with  sleet,  thrones,  pyramids,  and  shafts,  cover  the  floor 
in  splendid  profusion.     Gorgeous  columns  extending  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  heavy  stalactites  terminating  below  in  their  curled 
leaves,  reach  down  to  within  three  feet  of  the  floor.     One  of 
these,  when  struck,  soimds  like  the  tolling  of  a  large  bell ;  an- 
other gives  forth  the  deep  tones  of  the  largest  pipes  of  the  organ, 
not  faintly,  but  filling  with  its  loud  peal  the  whole  compass  of 
the  cavern,  while  its  rich  notes  swell  and  reverberate  in  the 
arches  below.    The  third  chamber  appears  like  a  regular  ward- 
robe, with  ladies'  dresses  hanging  all  around  the  walls,  every 
fold  in  the  garments  appearing  as  distinctly  marked  as  though 
they  were  actual  dresses. — The  railroads  extending  from  Charles- 
ion,  S.  C,  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  the  Tennessee  river,  afibrd  a 
ready  communication  with  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  the 
Student's  Cave  is  situated. 


CHARLESTON,  the  metropolis  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
is  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  flourishing  city  on  thft  A.tr 
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lantie  coast  south  of  Bsltimore.  It  is  b  If.  lAt  82°  4e'  S3", 
ftnd  in  W.  Long.  79°  6V  !7".  In  1640  it«  population  ra 
39^61,  ud  in  18S0,  according  to  the  cenlus,  S3,182.  Thia  dtj 
ii  ireU  aitDBted  fbr  trade  and  commerce,  being  bctco  milei 
flrom  the  ocean,  on  a  peiunaula  formed  l^  the  eciJiMPee  of 
Ashley  and  Cooper  riTers,  which  here  enter  the  harbw,  «4iiA 
'a  tTo  milee  acroaa.  Opposite  the  dtj  Ashley  Tiver  ia  0,800  feet 
wide,  and  Cooper  rirer  4.200  feet ;  both  here  have  a  depth  <d 
from  3D  to  40  feet 

Charlcaton  is  biiilt  on  sl^htl;  elcTated  ^und,  beaag  but  mne 
feet  abuve  high-water  mark ;  it  is  about  two  mile*  Umg,  aome- 
tlung  over  a  mile  toiad,  and  is  regularly  lud  out,  although  iMt 
onifbrmly  so.    Ila  itreetB.  which  extend  fimn  river  to  mer.  nm 


from  (.  to  «.,  and  generally  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  i  ii— 
ed  by  othera  nearly  at  rigbt  angles ;  tbej  vtuy  in  width  from  SO 
to  70  TeeL  Manj  of  the  buildings  in  the  city  are  conslructed  ol 
brick,  which  ie  now  the  only  material  pennitted  by  law  to  be 
used  within  its  limits.  Tbose  of  wood  are  neatly  p«int«d,  and 
frequently  have  piazzas  extending  to  tbs  roo^  beaotafully  etna 
mented  withmes.    'bl<^<Icft)£^I^a(AthB«itJ  tlie  houaea  bn 
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fine  gardens  attached,  planted  with  omngey  fruit,  and  ornamental 
trees,  with  vines  and  shrubbery  in  profusion. 

The  public  buildings  are  a  city-hall,  an  exchange,  courthouse, 
jail,  a  state  citadel,  two  arsenals,  a  college,  a  medical  college, 
asylums,  libraries,  a  theatre,  six  banks,  whose  united  capital 
amounts  to  $8,025,525,  and  about  30  churches ;  besides  numer- 
ous hotels,  some  of  which  are  costly  and  magnificent  structures, 
and  where  the  stranger  meets  with  every  attention  and  comfort. 

The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  Pinckney,  situated  on  an  island 
8.  E^'  and  near  the  city ;  and  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  Fort  Johnson  is  two  and 
a  half  miles  below,  and  on  its  b.  side.  But,  perhaps,  its  greatest 
protection  is  its  shoals  and  changing  chann^,  at'aU  times  diffi- 
cult or  dangerous,  having  but  a  depth  of  about  15  feet.  A  canal 
22  miles  long,  from  the  head  of  Cooper  river,  connects  the  waters 
of  the  harbor  with  the  Santee  river,  60  miles  to  the  n.,  opposite 
Black  Oak  Island,  in  Sumter  county. 

Charleston  possesses  great  faEicilities  for  trade  with  the  interior 
country,  by  means  of  the  railroad  extending  through  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  to  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  a  dis- 
tance of  438  miles.  By  the  road  now  in  progress  from  the  lat- 
ter place  to  Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  about  150  miles 
in  length,  a  conununication  will  be  opened  with  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  thus  tap: 
j^ng  the  whole  of  the  lower  section  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
'  A  railroad  also  extends  from  the  South  Carolina  road,  (it 
Branchville  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  180  miles ;  and 
this  is  to  be  extended  to  Greenville,  in  the  northwestern  angle 
of  the  state,  about  120  miles  further.  There  is  a  regular  daily 
steamboat  hne  running  between  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  N. 
C,  connecting  the  railroad  terminations  of  the  great  northern 
and  southern  route  of  travel  at  these  places.  Other  lines  of 
steamboats  run  between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
also  to  St  Augustine,  Flor.,  (fee.  lines  of  fine  steamships  keep 
up  a  regular  and  expeditious  communication  with  New  York, 
aiid  also  Philadelphia.  Fine  packet  ships  run  at  stated  periods 
between  it  and  New  York,  and  other  vessels  sail  for  most  of  the 
liuge  cities  on  the  coast,  and  also  for  Europe. 
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FROM  0HABLB8T0N  TO  NEW  ORUBAKS. 

From  Charleston  passengers  proceed  by  railroad  to  AuffuttOt 
Oiu,  or  rather  to  Hamburg,  136  miles,  which  is  separated  from 
Augusta  by  the  Savannah  river,  which  is  also  the  dividing  line 
between  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  From  Au- 
guysta  a  great  western  chain  of  railroad,  making  trips  by  night 
(Moly,  conveys  you  to  Atlanta,  171  miles ;  from  whence  Oriffin, 
43  miles,  is  reached  by  a  partially  returning  trip  on  the  Savan- 
nah and  Macon  route,  forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  Augusta 
and  Atlanta  line. 

From  Griffin  to  West  Point  (at  present  the  terminatioQ  of  the 
railroad  from  Montgomery)  is  69  miles,  which  is  performed  by 
daily  lines  of  stages  passing  through  Greoiville,  Lagrange,  <S(a 
The  distance  from  West  Point  to  Montgomery,  97  miles,  is  per- 
formed by  railroad.  Total  distance  from  Charleston  to  Mont^ 
gomery  516  miles.     Fare  $26.00.     Time  through,  51  hours. 

From  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  by  the  Regular  Line  of  light- 
draft  steamers,  408  miles.  Fare  $10.00.  Time  about  50  hours. 
Or  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  197  miles,  by  the  daily  mail 
coach.     Time  40  hours.     Fare  $8.00. 

From  Mobile  to  New  Orleans,  166  miles,  by  the  daily  line  of 
mail  steamers.  Time  20  hours.  Fare  $5.00.  Total  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  New  Orleans,  1,583  miles.  Time  through, 
about  6  days,  22  hours.  The  delays  of  from  tioo  to  five  hours, 
between  each  division  of  the  route,  make  the  time  about  7^  days. 

N.  B. — For  that  portion  of  the  route  from  Baltimore  to  Charles- 
ton, see  page  104. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD— ROUTE  FROM  CHARLES- 
TON,  S.  0.,  TO  AUGUSTA,  GA. 


ToSineath's 13 

Ladson^s 5  18 

Summerville 4  22 

Inabnets 9  31 

Georges 17  48 

Branchville 15  63 

Midway 9  72 


ToGrahara's 9  gi 

Blackwell 9  90 

Williston 10  100 

Aiken 20  120 

Marshes g  yjg 

Hamburg* g  135 


Fare  $6.75. 


*  This  is  the  tenmnsivou  ot  \i(iQ  ^^ftv  Cwt^jima.'StoaBqaA^  Vnjrtn^  wnAffl 
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aSORaiA  RAILR0AD-R0X7TE  FROM  AT7aT7STA  TO 

ATLANTA. 


ToBelair. 


lOToMadison 8    104 


Berzelia 11  21 

Dealing 8  29 

Thomson 9  38 

Camak 9  47 

Gumming 10  57 

CrawfordviUe 8  65 

Union  Point 11  76 

Greensboro' 7  83 

Bnckhead 13  96 


RuU^dge 8  113 

SocialCinde 8  120 

Ck>yington 10  130 

Gonyers 11  141 

Lithonia 6  147 

Stone  Momitain 8  155 

Decatur 10  165 

Atlanta 6  171 


Fare  ^1.00, 
Atlanta  is  807  miles  from  Charleston,  and  292  from  Savan- 
nah, and  181  from  the  Tennessee  river. 


FROM  ATLANTA  TO  OHATTANOOOA. 


To  BoltonyiHe 8 

Marietta 12  20 

Noonday 6  26 

Acworth 9  35 

Allantown 5  40 

Gartersville 10  50 

HamUton 5  55 


To  Kingston 5 

Adiursvilie 10 

Oothcaloga 10 

Besaca 5 

DaUon 15    100 

RoBSviUe  Station 26    126 

Chattamoooa 5 


Fare  |6.50. 


60 
70 

80 
85 
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FROM  ATLANTA  TO  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


By  Railroad, 
To  Kingston,  (as  in  pre- ) 

vious  route)  J  " " 

By  Stage, 

To  Borne 16 

Gaylesville 32 

VanBuren 22 

Gunter's  Landing 29 


60 

76 
108 
130 
159 
219 


By  Railroad, 

To  Tuscumbia 43 

By  Stage, 

Jacinto,  Mi 56 

Ripley 32 

Holly  Springs 28 

North  Mt.  Pleasant 17 

Memphis 38 


318 
350 
378 
395 
433 


Decatur  {By  Steamboat). .  .60 
Fare  $14.26,  and  from  Charleston,  S.  0.,  to  Memphis,  $28.00. 


R0X7TE  FROM  ATLANTA,  OA.,  TO  MONTaOBCERY,  ALA. 


To  Hancock  (By  Railroad.)'  • . 
Jonesboro' 11 


11  I  To  Fayette 
22 1       CHrifin. 


.14 

.  7 


36 
43 


the  east  bank  of  the  Savannah  river.  To  continue  the  route  through 
Georgia,  we  must  cross  the  Savannah  river  to  Augusta,  where  commences 
the  Georgia  Railroad.  Omnibuses  will  be  found  at  the  Hamburg  station,  to 
convey  passengers  to  the  depot  of  that  road.  Fare  50  cents.  Supper  ma) 
be  procured  in  Augusta. 
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Bff  Stage, 

VoZebokMi 12  55 

Greenville 25  80 

LaGrange 18  96 

West  Point.. i 14  112 

To  Opeliea  {By  RaUroai)  20  14S 


To  Auburn 7  149 

Notasolga....... IS  161 

Chehaw 8  160 

Franklin    7  176 

MONTOOMBRT -..33  209 


Through  fare  about  $11.60. 
(For  the  routes  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile,  see  page  130.) 


From  Charleston  to  ColurMa,  by  railrotid, — ^To  .3raiichYiIle, 
68  miles,  (see  route  page  896 ;)  Qraiigeburg,  81 ;  Lewisyille,  93 ; 
Fort  Mott,  lot]  Camden  Junction,  108;  Gadsden,  118 ;  Co/mr- 
hia,  131.    Fare  $6.50. 


Frmn  Charleston  to  Camden,  by  railroad. — To  Camden  Juoc- 
ticm,  (as  before,)  108 ;  Camden,  152.    Fare  $7.50. 


I'Vom  Charleston  to  Savannah,  by  steamboat. — ^To  SuUiyan^s 
Island,  7  ;  St.  Helena  Sound,  53 ;  Port  Royal  Entrance,  82 ; 
SaTannah  river,  101 ;  Savannah,  125  miles.     Fare  $5.00. 


FRmCIPAL  STAGE  ROUTES  THROUGH  SOUTH  OAHOUNA. 

From  Charleston  to  Savannah,  daily. — To  Jacksonboro',  82  ; 
Blue  House,  50 ;  Pocolaliga,  64 ;  Grahamsyille,  78  ;  Savannah, 
Oa.,  Ill  miles.  

From  Charleston  to  Georgetown,  8.  C,  daily. — To  Santee  river, 
44 ;  Ceorgetovm,  60  miles. 


From  Charleston  to  Clieraw. — By  railroad  to  Camden,  (see 
4th  route  above,)  152  miles ;  by  stage  to  Tiller's  Ferry,  26 ; 
Cheraw,  60  ;  total  212  miles. 


From  Charleston  to  Darlington,  C.  H. — By  railroad  to  Fort 
Mott,  101  miles  ;  by  stage  to  Sumterville,  18 ;  Bradleysville,  28 ; 
Durant's  Ferry,  44  *,  DaTliugtou^  ^^  \  \»\a!L  V\Q  xsulesw 
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Frcm,  Charleston,  to  Colvmhict,  Camden,  and  Hamhwrg. — See 
railroad  routes  reepectively,  from  Charleston  to  those  places. 


00LX7MBIA,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence  on  Congaree  river,  at  the  confluence  of  Broad  and  Sa- 
luda rivers.  The  streets  are  of  good  width,  regularly  laid  out^ 
and  shaded  by  trees  called  the  Pride  of  India.  It  has  a  state- 
house,  court-house,  and  other  public  buildings.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  South  Carolina  College,  founded  in  1804;  it  contains  a 
library  of  about  16,000  volumes.    Pop.  about  5,000. 


Ftom  Columbia  to  Camden  and  Cheraw,  daily. — To  Camden^ 
30 ;  Cherawy  88  miles.  

From  Columbia  to  CheenvUle,  via  LavrensvUle,  twice  a  week, 
—To  Oakville,  18 ;  Pomaria,  26 ;  Newberry,  40 ;  Huntsville,  68 ; 
Laurensville,  76  ;  Greenwood,  88 ;  The  Plains,  103  ;  Oreenville, 
116  mUes.  

From  Oreenville  to  the  Warm  Springs,  N.  C, — ^To  Traveller's 
Rest,  10 ;  Merrittsville,  24 ;  Flat  Rock,  37  ;  Hfendersonville,  46 ; 
Asheville,  64 ;  Warm  Springs,  101  miles. 


From  Greenville  to  Aitgitsta,  Ga.,  via  Abbeville,  twice  a  week. 
—To  Pickensville,  1 3  ;  Pendleton,  28 ;  Anderson,  44 ;  Varennes, 
52;  Abbeville,  ^b',  Fraziersville,  86;  Duntonsville,  110;  Edge- 
field, 119 ;  Hamburg,  141 ;  Augusta,  Ga.,  142  miles. 


FVom  Columbia  to  Augustct,  via  Edgefidd,  daily^^To  Lexing- 
ton, 12 ;  Leesville,  30 ;  Edgefield,  63 ;  Hamburg,  75 ;  Augusta^ 
Ga^  16  miles.  

From  Columbia  to  TorkvUle,  via  Winnsbor<^,  twice  a  week,-^ 
To  Cookham,  20 ;  Winnsboro',  30 ;  Albion,  36 ;  Chesterville,  68 ; 
Brattonsville,  69 ;  TorkvUle,  19. 


From  Yorkville  to  Abbeville,  via  LaiurensviUe,  three  times  a 

week, — ^To  Findmeyville,  20 ;  UnionviUe,  88  \  Ocooa  K.«<sv  ^ 

11 
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Laurenwaie,  74 ;  Waterloo,  86 ;  Dead  Fall,  95 ;  Abbevitte,  104 
mile&  

From  Cheraw  to  Salitbury,  N,  C^  twice  a  week, — ^To  Sneeds 
horo\  14;  Wadesboro',  28;   Cedar  Hill,  40;   Albemarle,  58; 
Rockrille,  67 ;  SalUbury,  84  miles. 


From  Cheraw  to  Fayetteville,  N.CjVia  MontpeHer,  daily, — ^To 
BrighteyiUe,12;  Laurel  Hill,  83 ;  M(mtpelier,4A\  RandallsYiUe, 
47 ;  Davis  Spring,  57  ;  Fayetteville,  68  miles. 


From  Marian  to  Georgetown^  8,  CfVia  China  Chroffe,  daily, — 
To  Flintville,  15  ;  LjDch's  Creek,  24 ;  China  Orove,  41 ;  Oeorye- 
town^  60  miles. 


ROUTES  nr  asoRaiA. 

SAVANNAH,  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  state 
of  Georgia,  lies  in  N.  Lat  32®  4'  56",  and  in  W.  Long.  SI®  8'  18" 
from  Greenwich.  Its  population  in  1850  was  20,000.  The  city  is 
built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated  40  feet  above  the  water,  on  the 
8.  side  of  Savannah  river,  18  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  southem  coast,  being,  at  its  en- 
trance over  the  bar,  a  mile  wide,  and  having  a  depth  of  water, 
at  low  tide,  of  from  18  to  21  feet.  Vessels  drawing  but  13  feet 
of  water  can  come  dose  up  to  the  wharves  of  the  city ;  whilst 
those  requiring  a  greater  depth  find  a  good  anchorage  a  few 
miles  below.  The  plain  on  which  the  city  stands  extends  a  mile 
along  the  river  e.  and  w.,  and  continues  for  several  miles  s.,  in- 
creasing in  width  back  from  the  river.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  regularly  and  beautifully  laid  out ;  between  every  other  one 
is  a  luuidsome  public  square,  surrounded  and  interspersed  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  forming  miniature  parks  covered  with 
grass,  which  give  the  dty,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
a  cocl,  airy,  and  rural  appearance.  Many  of  the  streets  are 
lined  on  either  side  with  trees;  some  have  single  and  others 
double  rows,  running  through  their  centres,  the  latter  forming 
perfect  arcades,  and  ^eTTuo^  ^\.  «2^  >as&iK^  isit  dali^^ol  and  shady 
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walks.  The  city  contains  a  number  of  handsome  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  numerous  churches,  benevolent  societies,  <&c  The 
warehouses  are  numerous,  generallj  lining  the  wharves,  and 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  mostly  three  or  four  stories  high. 

Savannah  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland  trade,  and  which, 
from  her  fortunate  position  upon  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  this 
part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  must  continue  greatly  to  increase. 
Already  a  stretch  of  railroad  exists  between  her  and  the  interi<»' 
country,  terminating  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee,  nearly  600 
miles  distant ;  thereby  opening  to  her  enterprise  the  trade  of  the 
great  West  Other  roads  will  eventually  be  made,  connecting 
her  commerce  and  interests  with  those  of  her  sister  states  lying 
immediately  west  A  regular  steamboat  communication  is  also 
kept  up  between  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  St  Augustine, 
Flo.,  and  other  places  on  the  coast ;  and  a  line  of  sailing  vessels 
runs  regularly  to  New  York. 


RAILROAD  ROX7TE  FROM  SAVAXnTAH  TO  ICAOON,  OA 


ToEden 21 

Reform 9  30 

Annenia 16  46 

HalOTondale 4  50 

Scarborough SO  70 

BriDsonTiUe 10  80 

MidviUe 10  00 

Holoomb 10  100 


To  Dayisborougfa S2  133 

Tenniie ...14  136 

Oconee 11  147 

Emmett 5  152 

Gordon 18  170 

LarksTille 10  180 

Macon 11  191 


Fare  IT.OO. 


FROM  MAOON  TO  ATLANTA,  OA 


By  RaUroad, 

To  Howard's 6 

CrawfonTB ..7  13 

Forsyth..... 11  34 

Oolliei's 6  .30 

Goggan's 5  35 

BamesTille 5  40 

.  Fare  $4.00. 
.   For  the  continuation  of  this  route  into  Tennessee,  see  route 
from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga  on  page  119. 


ToMflnet's 7    47 

GRirnM 11    58 

Fayette 7    65 

Jonesboroii^ 14   79 

Hancock 11    90 

Atlanta 11  101 
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Frmn  Savannah  to  AugustOf  Go. — To  Midville,  by  railroad, 
(see  route  firom  Savaimah  to  Macon, page  401,)  90  miles;  by 
tiage  to  Wayn€8boro\  27 ;  Avgitsta,  64 ;  total  144.  Fare  through 
to  Waynesboro'  $5.00 ;  and  to  Augusta  $6.60. 


i^cwi  Savannah  to  Milledgeville. — ^To  GknrdoD,  by  railroad, 
(see  route  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  page  401,)  110  miles ;  by 
stage  to  Milledgeville,  17  ;  total  187  miles.    Fare  througb  $8.25. 


JF^om  Savannah  to  Colymbiu,  Chi. — ^To  Macon,  by  railroad, 
(see  route  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  page  401,)  191  miles ;  by 
stage  to  Eiioxville,  26 ;  Davison,  50 ;  Tallbotton,  62 ;  Columbus^ 
95 ;  total  286  miles.    Fare  through  about  |18.00. 


Augusta  is  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  at 
the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  by  the  coiu-se  of  the  river 
about  135  miles  from  Savannah.  The  streets  are  wide,  well 
laid  out,  planted  with  trees,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  From  a  large  bend  in  the  river  the  town  faces  to  the 
northeast.  Many  of  the  houses  and  stores  are  quite  handsome, 
and  the  place  itself  presents  quite  a  business-like  appearance. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  elevated  20  feet  above  its  surface.  A. 
bridge  1,200  feet  in  length  leads  across  the  river  to  Hamburg. 

Steamboats  ply  regularly  down  the  river  to  Savannah.  It  is 
also  on  the  great  route  of  travel  between  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans.    Pop.  about  7,000. 

Macon^  Ga.y  is  the  county-seat  of  Bibb  Co.,  and  is  situated  mi 
both  sides  of  the  Oemulgee  river,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  82 
miles  w.  s.  w.  from  Milledgeville.  A  bridge  380  feet  long  imites 
the  two  divisions  of  the  town.  A  large  aniount  of  cotton  is  an- 
nually shipped  from  this  place.    Pop.  about  5,000. 


From  Savannah  to  Barien,  Oa. — To  Riceboro',  86 ;  South 
Newport,  48 ;  Darien,  63  miires.  Fare  about  $4.00.  From  Da- 
rien  to  JacksoTmUfi,  Flo.,  reverse  the  route  from  Jacksonville  to 
Darien. 
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From.  Barien  to  M^coUf  Go. — ^To  Surrency,  52 ;  Perry's  Mills, 
70 ;  Boxville,  85 ;  Lumber  City,  95 ;  Jacksonville,  110 ;  Cope- 
land,  128 ;  Gra]]»m,  124 ;  Hartford,  140 ;  Perry,  160 ;  Macon, 
189.  

From  MilledgeoUle  to  Macon  is  80  miles.    Fare  $2.50. 


From  Augusta  to  Athens^  Qa^  by  railroad, — ^To  Union  Point, 
(see  route  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  page  897,)  76  ;  Woodville, 
81 ;  Lexington  Depots  98 ;  Athena^  115.    Fare  $5.75. 


From  Athens  to  Dahlonega,  Ga.^  by  stage. — ^To  Jefferson,  20 ; 
Gainsyille,  48 ;  Dahlonegay  69.    Fare  about  $3.50. 


MILLEDGrEVILLE,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Oconee  river,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  158  miles  from  Savannah.  The  city  is  built  on 
elevated  ground,  and  the  streets,  which  are  broad,  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  State- ffouse  is  erected  on  an  eminence 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  river ;  it  is  a  fine  build- 
ing in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.    Pop.  about  2,500. 

The  Itidian  Springs,  Ga.,  a  £Eishionable  southern  watering-place, 
are  situated  in  Butts  county,  52  miles  n.  w.  frK>m  Mille(^eville. 
They  are  in  the  forks  of  two  creeks,  10  miles  w.  of  the  Ocmulgee, 
which  empty  into  that  stream.  They  contain  sulphur  and  other 
ingredients,  and  are  used  for  the  gravel,  rheumatism,  cutaneous, 
and  other  diseases.    Visiters  will  here  find  every  accommodation. 

The  Madison  Springs  are  in  Madison  county,  Ga.,  about  108 
miles  "T.  from  Milledgeville,  and  23  n.  e.  from  Athens,  and  7  from 
Danielsville,  the  county-town.  These  springs,  also,  are  a  fiEishion- 
able  resort ;  they  are  tinged  with  iron,  and  are  usefrd  in  the  cure 
of  cutaneous  diseases  generally.  Here,  as  at  the  springs  before 
described,  the  visiter  will  meet  with  every  attention 


R0X7TES  IN  FLORIDA. 

8T.  AUGUSTINE,  Flo.,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about 
80  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  river^  and  two  inikii^ 
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from  the  ocean.  It  is  the  chief  town  of  East  Florida,  and  coo- 
tains  a  population  of  about  2,600. 

The  town  is  of  oblong  form,  the  streets  being  narrow, — some  of 
them  are  not  more  than  10  feet  wide,  and  the  principal  ones  are 
but  from  16  to  18  feet  in  width.  The  houses  are  placed  on  the 
line  of  the  street,  and  not  generally  contiguous  to  each  other. 
They  are  mostly  two  stories  high,  projecting  from  the  second 
story  into  the  street  The  fvst  story  is  usually  built  of  stone, 
covered  with  stucco,  whilst  the  second  is  constructed  of  wood. 
The  harbor  would  be  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast  if  it  were  not 
for  the  bar  at  its  entrance,  which  prevents  the  approach  of  large 
vessels,  the  depth  of  water  on  it  being  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 

"  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  grows  the  palm,  or  date-tree.  Its 
branches  attract  notice  from  their  singular  beauty  and  constant 
rustling,  like  aspen  leaves,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
under  branches,  which  resemble,  and  serve  for  ladders,  by  which 
to  ascend  the  tree.  The  fruit  in  form  resembles  the  largest 
acorn,  and  is  covered  with  a  thin,  transparent,  yellowish  mem- 
brane, containing  a  soft  saccharine  pulp,  of  a  somewhat  vinous 
flavor,  in  which  is  enclosed  an  oblong,  hard  kemeL  When  ripe 
it  affords  an  agreeable  nourishment  The  orange,  lemon,  and 
olive,  grow  here  to  great  perfection." 

St  Augustine  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  having 
been  settled  by  the  Spaniards  43  years  before  the  British  made 
their  first  settlement  in  North  America,  at  Jamestown,  Va  It 
is  now  a  dilapidated  place,  and  from  appearances  is  fast  going 
to  decay.  The  remains  of  old  buildings  are  scattered  through 
the  town,  and  from  present  indications,  will  continue  to  increase 
in  number  until  the  whole  place  becomes  one  general  ruin. 
The  surrounding  country  now  is  scarcely  cultivated,  and  almost 
uninhabited.  The  inhabitants  depend  for  sustenance  principally 
on  fish  and  game,  which  are  here  very  abundant 

The  grand  object  of  curiosity  is  the  old  Spanish  castle  of  St 
Mark,  now  called  Fort  Marion.  It  is  a  fortification  built  in  a 
scientific  style,  and  was  completed  about  a  hundred  years  since. 
There  are  a  number  of  Spanish  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  in 
it,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  our  government  with  the 
fort  when  tVie  teTt\\«rj  ^«js.  ^\vi<^aa&^   Qt\«.  q€  them  bears  the 
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date  of  1'735.  This  place  is  frequently  selected  as  a  winter  resi- 
dence by  consumptive  persons,  on  account  of  its  genial  atmo- 
sphere. Qre^i  peas  and  other  garden  vegetables  are  frequently 
gathered,  fit  for  use,  in  the  early  part  of  February. 

From  St  Augustine  to  Savannah,  by  steamboat,  is  about  160 

•1 


miles. 


Route  from  8t,  Augiutine  to  Darierif  Gcl,  via  Jacksonville,^^ 
To  Jacksonville,  88;  St  Mary's,  Ga.,  83;  Jefifersonton,  105 
WaynesviUe,  128 ;  Darien,  160. 


From  Jacksonville  to  Tallahassee^  Flo. — ^To  the  Wliite  Sulphur 
Spring ^  82  miles.  This  curious  spring  rises  in  a  basin  10  feet 
deep  and  30  feet  in  diameter ;  it  discharges  a  quantity  of  water 
and  after  running  a  course  of  about  100  feet^  enters  the  Suwa- 
nee  river.  The  waters  have  been  found  very  beneficial  in  cases 
of  consumption,  rheumatism,  and  a  variety  of  other  complaints. 
Visiters  will  find  ample  accommodations  here.  From  the  min- 
eral spring  to  Madison,  35  miles ;  Lipona,  '73 ;  Tallahassee^  98 — 
or  180  miles  from  Jacksonville. 


PENSAOOLA,  Flo.,  is  situated  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  64  miles  e.  fit>m  MoMq.  Like 
St  Augustine^  it  is  built  of  an  oblong  form,  and  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  length.  The  shore  is  low  and  sandy;  but  the  town  is 
built  on  a  gentle  ascent,  rising  40  feet  above  the  water.  Vessels 
of  lightv.4ra|tQD3y  can  reach  the  town,  yet  tbe  bay  affcnrds  one 
of  the  most  safe  and .jGi4f>aioipus  h4rbq!r»  m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  U.  S.  government  has  established  a  naval  station  and  de- 
pot here,  for  which  its  harbor,  the  facilities  for  obtainmg  fine  ship- 
timber  in  its  vicinity,  and  its  relative  position  admirably  fit  it 
Its  market  is  well  supplied  with  bee^  fish,  oysters,  turtles,  sea- 
fowls,  garden  vegetables,  Ac  It  contains  about  2,000  inhabi 
tants.  

Boute  from  Pensacola  to  Mobile,  Ala. — ^To  Blakely,  50 ;  Mo 
bile,  64  miles. 
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^Vtmi  PatMttola  to  Tallakauiir,  Flo.— -To  La  Orange,  (at 
Cboctavhatchie  6a;,)  by  rteambiutt,  6S  miles ;  bj  *tagf  tn 
Billm«  Valley,  SB ;  Oakey  Hill,  4S  ;  Mwriantra,  66  ;  Chattaboo- 
diee,90;  QaiDCy,  lOS;  Salubrity,  111;  'LtUaAanet.  130. 

TAIXASASSBB  IB  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Florida,  and  the 
•eat  of  justice  of  Lecm  oouuty.  Us  city,  Thich  ia  on  elerated 
gioimd,  U  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  a  namber  of  Gee 
■quores.  a  Btate-hoiiae,  with  other  public  buildings,  and  a  popa 
latioD  of  about  1,800.  A  railroad  extends  to  Port  Leon,  M 
mQes,  a  place  utuated  «  ApfMtlacfaee  Bay,  and  wbidi  i»  tbi 
port  of  Tall  ~ 


MOBILS,  a  port  of  entry,  nnd  the  most  importnnt  place  m  lbs 
state  of  Alabiuna,  lies  on  (he  w.  side  of  Mobile  river,  at  its  en- 
trance into  Mobile  Bay,  SO  milea  n.  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
is  in  80°  40'  N.  Lat,  end  S3'  21' W.  Long,  from  Oreenvich,  and 
cnntaina  about  16,000  inhaUtants. 

It  IB  pleaaands  ubiaWkoa  «xi  >a^Ji«.iA&\^uIL,elaTat«d  16  feet 
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above  the  highest  tides,  and  has  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  bay, 
from  whidb  it  receives  refreshing  breezes.  Vessels  having  a 
draft  of  more  than  eight  feet  of  water  cannot  come  directly  to 
the  city,  but  pass  up  Spanish  river,  six  miles  round  a  marshy 
island,  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.  As 
a  cotton  mart,  and  place  of  export.  Mobile  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  New  Orleans  and  Charleston.  In  1840  the  tonnage  of 
this  port  was  upwards  of  17,000  tons.  The  city  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  brought  in  iixm  pipes  for  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  and  thence  distributed  through  the  city.  This  port  is  de- 
iiended  by  Fort  Morgan,  (formerly  Fort  Brower,)  situated  on  a 
long,  low,  sandy  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  opposite  to 
Dauphin  Island.  A  lighthouse  is  built  on  Mobile  Point,  the 
lantern  of  which  is  55  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mobile  was  founded  by  the  French,  about  the  year  1700,  and 
was  ceded  by  that  nation  to  England  in  1763.  In  1780  England 
surrendered  it  to  Spain,  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1813,  it  was 
made  over  by  the  Spanish  government  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  in  December,  1819. 

A  number  of  sailing  vessels  ply  regularly  between  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans,  and  places  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  princi- 
pal cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Steamboats  also  keep  up  a 
daily  conmiunication  with  New  Orleans,  via  Lake  Borgne,  and 
likewise  with  Montgcmiery,  continuing  the  route  Hence  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  the  East  Preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  to- 
wards the  construction  of  a  raUroad  460  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  Mobile  to  Columbus,  in  Kentucky,  and  situated  on  the 
Sfississippi  river,  about  18  miles  s.  fr(nn  Caira  From  this  latter 
place  one  will  ultimately  be  made  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, thus  opening  a  direct  and  expeditious  intercourse  between 
the  great  lakes  of  the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  south. 

For  the  steamboat  and  stage  routes  from  Mobile  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  reverse  those  routes  from  Montgomery  to  Mobile, 
at  page  130. 

FROM  MOBILE  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 

By  Steamboat,  I  To  Porteraville IS.  <% 

To  Cedar  Point,  AJa. 30  |      PaKa«ox)^U\aA. «^  ^ 
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To  MisBiasippi  at}- S8 

Cat  Island 11 

East  Marianne 11 

West  Marianne 5 

St.  Joseph's  Island 5 

Grand  I^and   4 


Lake  Boi^rne 


83 

94 
10& 
110 
115 
119 
128 


To  Fort  OoquiUeg 11  139 

Point  aux  Herbes 7  146 

Lakeport,  (on  Lake  )         ,-  .g, 

Pontchartrain)      J  •  •  •  *  *»  ^'»* 
By  Railroad. 

Nbv^  Orlkams 5  166 


Fare  $5.00. 

Montgomery^  Ala^  is  situated  on  a  high  bluff  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigatioQ  on  the  Alabama  river.  It  is  now  the 
capital  of  the  state,  the  seat  of  government  having  been  of  late 
removed  from  Tuscaloosa.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  is  annually 
shipped  from  this  place.  It  contains  a  population  of  between 
8,000  and  4,000. 


For  the  route  from  Montgomery  to  West  Pointy  and  the  Geor- 
gia Railroady  reverse  theroute  from  Atlanta,  via  Griffin  to  Mont' 
gomery:  see  pages  119,  120. 


FROM  MONTGOMERY  TO  MOBILE,  BY  BTEAMBOAT. 


To  Washington 12 

Lowndesport 10  22 

Vernon 9  31 

MiUer'sFerry 9  40 

Benton 14  54 

Selma 28  82 

Cahawba 16  98 

Portland 23  121 

Bridgeport 17  138 

Canton 4  142 

Prairie  Bluff 10  152 

Fare  $10.00. 

For  the  continuation  of  the  route  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleam, 
see  pages  129,  130.  

FROM  MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  TO  MOBILE,  BY  STAGE. 


To  Black  Bluff  Landing 24 

Bell's  Landing 20 

Claiborne 22 

Gosport 7 

Oliver's  Ferry 8 

French's  Landing 9 

James  Landing 6 

Tombigbee  River 39 

Fort  St.  Philip 23 

MOBILB 21 


176 
196 
218 
225 
233 
242 
248 
287 
310 
331 


ToPintlala 13 

Hickory  Grove 11  24 

Sandy  Bidge 5  29 

Kirkville 5  34 

Greenville 12  46 

Activity 26  72 


ToBumtcom 18  90 

Oaibome 24  114 

Mt.  Pleasant 18  132 

Stockton 35  167 

Blakely 16  182 

MoBiLK 14  197 


Fare  |8.00. 


Jf^rom  Montgomery  to  Tuscaloosa,  Ala,,^  «(<ig«, — To  Wetump* 
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ka,  16  ;  Kingston,  89 ;  Maplesville,  61 ;  Randolph,  11 ;  Cenlre* 
ville,  85  ;  Scottsyille,  98 ;  Mars,  99 ;  Tuscahoaa,  128. 


From  TkuccUoosa  to  TWcum^to,  Ala. — ^To  New  Lexington,  24 ; 
Eldridge,  61;  Thorn  Hill,  '78;  Russellville,  108;  Tuscumbia, 
111.  

From  Tuscaloosa  to  ffuntsvilley  Ala. — ^To  McMath's,  82; 
Jonesboro*,  44 ;  Elyton,  56 ;  Mount  Pinson,  70 ;  Blountsville,  96 ; 
Oleander,  120 ;  Lacy  Springs,  132 ;  Whitesburg,  189 ;  jrunts- 
ville,  149.  

From  ffuntsville  and  Tuscumbia  to  Nashville^  Tenn. — See 
those  routes  respectively  from  Nashville,  on  page  84. 

HuntsvilUy  Ala^,  is  a  neat  and  thriving  place,  situated  about 
10  miles  n.  of  the  Tennessee  river,  and  30  from  the  railroad  at 
Decatur.  It  is  built  principally  of  brick,  with  some  large  and 
handsome  houses.  It  contains  a  courthouse,  and  other  public 
buildings,  churches,  <&a  This  place  is  suppUed  with  pure  and 
wholesome  water  from  a  natural  spring,  issuing  from  a  rock. 
The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile.    Pop.  about  2,700. 

Florence,  Ala.,  is  situated  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Tennessee, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  When  the  river  is  in  a  good 
stage  of  water,  steamboats  from  the  Ohio  can  reach  this  place. 
It  carries  on  some  trade  with  New  Orleans.    Pop.  about  2,000. 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Tennessee, 
nearly  a  mile  from  its  bank,  and  five  miles  from  Florence.  It 
has  several  handsome  buildings,  and  a  population  of  about 
2,250.  A  railroad  extends  from  TuscumMa  to  Decatur,  thus  ob* 
viating  the  difficulties  in  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Muscle  Shoals. 


ROUTES  IN  MISSI3SIPFL 


J  ^CKSON,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  is  situated 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Pearl  river,  in  a  central,  healthy,  and  pleasant 
location.  It  is  laid  out  with  some  regularity,  and  contains  some 
handsome  pubUc  and  private  edifices.    It  va  tVi<&  «e&.\>  qH  ^  <i$^<i%^ 
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loonded  in  1841.    A  railroad  extends  to  Vickabfurg,  aa  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  for  a  description  of  which  see  Index. 


From  Jackson  to  Vieksburg^  by  railroad. — ^To  Clinton,  10; 
Bolton's,  19  ;  Edwards,  28  ;  Big  Black  river,  84  ;  Boyina»  S6 ; 
MtAllmn,89;  Vicktiburg,^^,    JPare  12.00. 


From  Jackson  to  NatcheZy  Miss^  by  stage. — ^To  Newtown,  10 ; 
Gallatin,  40 ;  Malcolm,  '75  ;  Hamburg',  85  ;  Natchez^  101. 


From  Jackson  to  Woodville^  via  Natchez  and  Bayou  Sara, — 
To  Natchez,  (as  in  previous  route,)  101  miles ;  Cold  Spring,  121 ; 
Woodville,  137 ;  by  railroad  to  Laurel  Hill,  18  ;  Bayou  Sara^ 
24  ;  total  150  miles.  

From  Jackson  to  Granada^  Miss, — ^To  Canton,  24 ;  Benton, 
61 ;  Lexington,  76  ;  Carrollton,  106 ;  Granada,  126. 


From  Jackson  to  ColumbuSy  Miss, — To  Canton,  24 ;  Spring- 
field, 42  ;  Hopahka,  60 ;  Louisville,  98 ;  Columbus,  145. 


From  Columbus,  Miss.,  to  Tuscumbia,  Ala. — To  State  Line,  18 
miles ;  Moscow,  35 ;  Pikeville,  54 ;  Toll  Gate,  66 ;  Russellville, 
98;  Tuscumbiaj  \\f>.  

From  Granada,  Miss.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn. — To  Coffee ville,  18 ; 
Oxford,  30  ;  Waterford,  54  ;  Holly  Springs,  63  ;  Memphis,  116 
miles. 


DESORIPTION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

New  Orleans,  the  former  capital  of  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
and  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  southwest,  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank,  in  a  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi ;  by  the  mean- 
ders of  the  river,  94  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in 
N.  Lat.  20°  57'  30",  and  in  W.  Lon.  90°  8'  from  Greenwich.  It 
is  distant  from  "Ne^^  Xoit  \,^^^m^^%,^\flMftl\ihia  1,576,  Bostoa 


^ 

s 


1  to  BSteai  hundred  flatrboata   lo&Y  ^   wrai  Vyoil  »!^  "^^ 
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1,SB7.  BiUimore  1,478,  Waahiiyton  City  1,438,  Oliarleston,  3.  0. 
879,  CSnranniti  1,M8,  St  Loiiis  1,201,  PitUburg  2;02S,  Obicago 
1,628,  and  the  P&lla  of  St  Aothony  1,993. 

Hie  citj  a  built  on  land  gently  deacending  from  tlie  river  to- 
wards a  marshy  ground  in  the  rear,  and  from  two  to  four  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  river  at  bigh-water  inirk.  It  ia  prevMited 
from  ovtrflowing  the  city  by  an  embinkment  of  earth,  termed 
the,  Leeee,  irbich  eitenda  from  Fort  Flaquemine,  43  milu^  betoW 
the  city,  to  120  miles  above  it ;  it  is  16  feet  wide  and  4  feet 
high,  and  iatiDB  a  delightful  promenade.  By  referring  to  the 
position  of  this  city  on  the  map.  a  person  muat  at  once  be  struck 


-with  its  umivalled  hcilities  as  a  vast  commercial  depot.  It  is  ac- 
cessible at  all  times  by  vesBels  of  the  largest  deecription  coming 
from  the  ocean,  and  its  advantages  of  comnlunicstioD  with  tlie 
upper  country,  and  the  whoie  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  are  at  once 
stupendooB  and  umivalled  It  ij  not  an  exaggeration  when  we 
state  that,  including  the  tributaries  of  this  noble  river,  New 
Orleans  has  upwards  of  17,000  miles  of  internal  navigation, 
penetrating  the  moat  fertile  soils,  and  a  great  variety  of  cli- 
niiitei ;  but  at  present  the  resourcea  of  this  immetue  Talley 
are  only  partially  developed.  Not  unfrequenily  from  a  thou- 
aand  to  fifteen  hundred  flat-boate  m&j  \»  w«i  V-fm^  ^  '^^ 
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levee,  that  have  floated  dfswn  the  stream  Iot  hundreds  of  miles, 
with  the  rich  produce  of  the  interior  country.  Steamboats  of 
the  largest  class  may  be  observed  arriving  and  departing  almost 
hourly ;  and,  except  in  the  summer  months,  at  its  wharves  may 
be  seen  hundreds  of  ships  and  other  sailing  craft,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  landing  the  productions  of  other  climes,  and 
receiving  cargoes  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  lumber,  provisions, 
<&a  Indeed,  nothing  can  present  a  more  busy,  bustling  scene, 
than  exists  here  at  this  time ;  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ves- 
sels and  steamers,  with  hundreds  of  drays  transporting  tobacco, 
cotton,  sugar,  and  the  various  and  immense  products  of  the  Far 
West,"  make  a  vivid  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  stranger. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  produce  received  from  the  inte 
rior  for  the  year  ending  August,  1847,  was  190,083,256,  whilst 
in  1844  it  was  only  $60,094,716.  The  total  receipts  of  cotton 
for  the  year  ending  August,  1847,  were  740,669  bales.  The  ex- 
ports were,  to  Great  Britain,  885,368  bales ;  to  France,  95,719 ; 
other  foreign  ports,  83,920 ;  total,  565,007.  The  year  previous 
835,775  bales  were  exported  to  foreign  ports.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  business  of  New  Orleans  is  transacted  between 
October  and  June. 

New  Orleans  consists  of  the  city  proper,  which  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  suburbs  of  Si  Mary's,  An- 
nunciation, and  La  Course,  called  fauxbourgs ;  to  which  may 
be  added  the  city  of  La  Fayette,  although  under  a  separate 
government  Below  the  city  are  the  suburbs  of  Marigney, 
Dounois,  and  Declouet ;  and  in  the  rear  are  Trerae  and  St.  John's. 
The  whole  extent  is  probably  not  less  than  five  miles  in  a  line 
parallel  with  the  river;  and  extending  perpendicularly  to  it, 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  and  to  the  Bayou 
St.  John,  two  miles.  The  appearance  of  the  city  from  the  river, 
in  ascending  or  descending,  is  very  beautifuL  "  Viewed  from 
the  harbor,  on  a  sunny  day,  no  city  offers  a  more  striking  pano- 
ramic view.  It  envelopes  the  beholder  something  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent  An  area  of  many  acres,  covered  with  all  the  gro- 
tesque variety  of  flat-boats,  keel-boats,  and  water  craft  of  every 
description,  that  have  floated  from  all  points  of  the  valley  above, 
linos  the  upper  pdxt  oi  ^<&  ^<2fc^.  *^\fiasQh(Qa.ta  rounding  to,  or 
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sweeping  away,  cast  their  long  horizcntal  streams  of  smoke  be- 
hind them.  Sloops, .  schooners,  brigs^  and  ships  occupy  the 
wharves,  arranged  below  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  size, 
showing  a  forest  of  masts.  The  foreign  aspect  of  the  stuccoed 
houses  in  the  city  px>per— -the  massive  buildings  of  the  Faubourg 
St  Mary — ^the  bustle  and  QM>vement  on  every  side — all  seen  at 
one  view,  in  the  bright  coloring  of  the  brilliant  sun  and  sky  of 
the  climate,  present  a  splendid  spectacle." 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  city  was  102,198.  •  For  the 
principal  hotels  and  public  buildings,  see  engraved  plan  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans ;  and  for  the  routes  diverging  therefrom, 
as  foUows : —  

ROUTES  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

From  New  Orleans  to  New  York  and  intermediaie  places. — 
To  Lake  Pontchartrain,  (by  railroad,)  6  mUes ;  Pt  aux  Herbes, 
(by  steamboat,)  20  mUee ;  Fort  Coquilles,  27  ;  Lake  Borgne,  88 ; 
Orand  Island,  47 ;  St.  Joseph's  Island,  51 ;  West  Marianne,  66 ; 
East  Marianne,  61 ;  Cat  Island,  72 ;  Mississippi  City,  88 ;  Deer 
Island,  88  ;  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  Ill ;  Pottersville,  124 ;  Cedar 
Point,  Ala.,  186 ;  Mobile,  Ala.,  166  miles  from  New  Orleans. 
i<bre  $5.00. 

By  steamboat  from  Mobile  to  Montgomery^  881  miles.  Fare 
$10.00.  Qr  hy  stage  ixoTH  Mobile  to  Montgomeryy  19^  miles. 
Fare  $8.00. 

From  Montgomery  to  West  Point,  by  railroad,  97  miles ;  and 
from  West  Point  to  Oriffin,  Oa^  by  sta^e,  69  miles.  Total  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans,  by  the  shortest  route,  529  miles. 

At  Chriffin  the.  traveller  will  have  a  choice  of  routes ;  by  rail- 
road to  SavanncJi,  Qa^  via  Macon,  249  miles,  or  by  the  railroad 
to  Charleston,  S  G^  via  Augusta,  Ga.,  849  miles,  or-frtHaNew 
Orleans,  878  miles.  From  either  of  these  places  he  may  reach 
New  York  by  fine  steamships.  Or  by  taking  the  cars  on  the 
route  from  Wilmington,  N,  C,  to  the  Potomac  river,  via  WeU 
don,  N  C,  and  Petersburg,  Richmond^  and  Fredericksburg,  Vd, 
From  Acquia  Creek,  Washington  City  is  reached  by  steamboat : 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  by  railroad 
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From  Bavannah  to  Charleston,  by  steamboat,  is  126  miles-; 
and  from  Charleston  to  Wilmington^  by  the  same  oonveyanoe, 
180  miles ;  from  Wilmington  to  Weldon,  162  miles ;  from  Wei- 
don  to  Petersburg,  63  miles ;  from  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  22 
miles ;  from  Richmond  to  Fredericksburg,  63  miles ;  from  Fred- 
ericksburg to  Washington  City,  70  miles.  Total  frt>m  Charles- 
ton, 660  miles ;  from  New  Orleans,  1,438  miles ;  and  from  New 
Tork,  1,668  miles.  

From  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  via  Wheeling  andPitt^mrg, 
— ^To  Baton  Rouge,  188  miles;  Natchez,  279;  Yicksburg,  396; 
Memphis,  781 ;  Mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  1,026  ;  Louisville,  1,416 ; 
Cincinnati,  1,548  ;  Maysville,  1,611 ;  Portsmouth,  1,662 ;  Marietta, 
1,849 ;  Wheeling,  1,931 ;  Pittsburg,  2,025.  By canalto  Johnstown ; 
by  railroad  to  HoUidaysburg ;  by  canal  to  Harrisburg ;  and  to 
New  York,  via  Philadelphia,  by  railroad.    Total,  2,511  miles. 

Or  by  stage  from  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  river,  crossing  the 
mountains  to  Cumberland;  from  thence  by  railroad  to  Balti- 
more ;  and  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Total 
by  this  route,  2,367  miles. 


From  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  via  St.  Louis,  the  Lakes,  and 
Buffalo.— To  the  Mouth  of  the  Ohio,  1,026 ;  to  St  Louis,  1,201 ; 
by  the  Illinois  river  and  Michigan  Canal  to  Chicago,  1,593  ;  by 
steamboat  to  New  Bufiiilo,  and  railroad  to  Detroit,  1,863 ; 
steamboat  to  Buffialo,  2,188  ;  from  Bufifalo  to  Albany,  by  railroad, 
2,551 ;  thence  to  New  York.    Total,  2,696  miles. 

The  traveller  can  now  stop  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  and 
reach  Ithaca  by  steamboat ;  from  thence  to  Owego  by  railroad ; 
here  take  the  cars  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad,  and 
reach  New  York.  

I^Vom  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  via  Cincinnati  and  Sandus- 
ky City. — ^To  Cincinnati  by  steamboat,  1,548 ;  from  thence  to 
Sandusky  City  by  railroad,  1,765  ;  from  thence  by  steamboat  to 
BufiSalo,  2,017  ;  and  thence  by  railroad  and  steamboat  to  New 
York,  2,525  miles.  

From  New  Orlcau*  to  N<MiKmlle,Twvfw— ^  fAeamboat  to  the 
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Humth  of  the  Ohio  river,  1,026 ;  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
1,087 ;  to  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river,  lfi9*J ;  Eddyville,  Ky^ 
1,168 ;  Canton,  1,1*74 ;  Palmyra,  1,285 ;  ClorksviUe,  1,250 ;  Nashr 
fdlle,  1,800.  

^om  New  Orleatu  to  FloTence,  Ala. — By  steamboat  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  river,  1,026 ;  to  the  moulii  of  the  Tennessee 
and  Paducah,  1,087 ;  Aurora,  1,140 ;  Petersville,  Tena,  1,165  ; 
Reynoldsburg,  1,191 ;  Perryville,  1,235 ;  CarrollviUe,  1,260 ; 
Coffee,  1,286  ;  Savamiah,  1,296 ;  Tuscumbia,  A1&,  1,365 ;  Flo- 
renee,  1,3*70.  

From  New  Orleans  to  the  Raft  on  Red  River. — 'Bj  steaTnboat 
to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  286  miles ;  Black  river,  265 ;  Bayou 
Saline,  284 ;  Alexandria,  341 ;  Regolet  de  Bondieu,  356 ;  Bayou 
Cane,  891 ;  Natchitoches,  415  ;  Shreveport  and  the  Raft,  49*7. 


From  New  Orleans  to  Fort  Gibson. — By  steamboat  to  Arkan- 
sas river,  620  miles ;  Arkansas,  682 ;  New  Gascony,  753 ;  Pine 
Bluflfe,  778 ;  Little  Rock,  928 ;  Lewisburg,  994 ;  Scotia,  1,040 ; 
Morrison's  Blufl^  1,075  ;  Van  Buren,  1,150;  Fort  Smith,  1,168; 
Fort  Coffee,  In.  Ter.,  1,168 ;  Fort  Gibson,  1,252. 


From  New  Orleans  to  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas. — By  steam- 
boat  to  Red  river,  236  miles ;  Alexandria,  341 ;  Natchitoches,  416. 
From  thence  by  land  conveyance  to  Fort  Jesup,  441 ;  Milam, 
(Texas,)  484 ;  San  Augustine,  499 ;  Nacogdoches,  535  ;  Ciockett, 
696  ;  Montgomery,  666  ;  Washington,  701 ;  Independence,  712 ; 
La  Grange,  764 ;  Bastrop,  804 ;  Austin,  837. 


MEZIOAN  GTTLF  RAILWAY.— Depot  in  New  Orleans,  comer 
of  Elysian  Fields  and  Good  Children-st.,  Third  Municipality. 

To  Froctorsville,  Lake  Borgne,  distance  27  miles.  Fare  76 
cents.    Children  and  slaves  35  cents  each. 

The  British  steamers  arrive  at  Ship  Island,  from  Southampton 
and  Havre,  about  the  2d  of  every  month,  on  their  way  to  Vera 
Cruz ;  and  return  from  thence  to  Ship  Island,  for  Havana  and 
England,  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  each  month. 

12* 
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.  By  the  foUowing^  will  be  fleeii,^^  «t  a^  ^kmee,  •  Hie  distftaetf  ai 
Uie  principal  placed  from  New>Orleaasl^ -vrater,  iHth  H^prdb- 
aUe  fiire  to  be  paid  to  reach  ehheTr  .  . 


From  New  Orieana—       Miles.  Rtn. 

To  LouisviUe 1415  $liM 

CSncimiatt .'..-1548  ISM 

MaysviUe 1611  17.00 

Wbeeiibg^ 1931  90j00 

Pittsburg S035  21J00 

NasbviUe,  Tenn. 1300  30.00 

Florence,  Ala. 1370  9iM 


From  New  Orleans—       Miles.  Flare. 

To  Baton  Rouge 138  $5.00 

Natchez 279  8.00 

Vicksburg 395  10.00 

Memphis 781  13.00 

Cairo 1026  12.00 

St.  Louis 1201  14.00 

Dubuque 1650  90.00 

Falls  of  St  Anthony..  1993  23.00 

We  wish  it  understood,  that  the  above  charges  may  sometiBiee 
vary,  owing  more  or  less  to  competition,  and  the  low  stages  of 
the  water.  We  obtained  the  aboye  information  personaUj,  and 
therefore,  as  a  general  thing,  the  travell^  may^lepend  upon  its 
accuracy ;  at  aU  events,  it  will  be  near  enough  to  make  up  a 
general  estimate  of  expenses. 

Hates  of  Paatoffe  from  New  Orleans  to  the  principal  American 

and  foreign  portSy  by  sea. 


ToMobUe $5.00 

Pensacola 8.00 

Tampa  Bay 15.00 

Galveston 20.00 

Savannah 25.00 

Charleston 30.00 

Baltimore 50.00 

Philadelphia 60.00 


To  New  York* $60.00 

Boston 65.00 

Havana 25.00 

Tampico 30.00 

Vera  Cruz 35.00 

Liverpool 120.00 

London 125.00 

Havre 120.00 


ROUTES  IN  TEXAS. 

Galveston^  the  commercial  capital  of  Texas,  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  end  of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  on  Galveston 
Bay.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Gulf  coast,  there  be- 
ing about  14  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  low  tide.  This  city, 
although  settled  as  recently  as  1837,  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
trade  and  population,  and  now  ranks  among  the  first  of  the  com- 
mercial places  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  between  6,000  and  7,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  460 
miles  (by  water)  from  New  Orleans. 


*  By  «to«xn^^\^'&^«s»Me^S&^^.QQ. 
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There  are  regular  lines  of  steamboats  plying  between  Galves- 
ton and  New  Orleans ;  also  to  Houston,  and  to  the  principal 
places  on  the  coast  

Route  from,  Galveston  to  Atistin. — ^To  Houston,  (by  steam* 
boat,)  82  miles ;  San  Felipe,  (by  stage,)  186 ;  RutersrUle,  178; 
La  Grange,  188  ;  Mt  Pleasant,  213 ;  Bastrop  228 ;  Austin,  266. 


From  Galveston  to  Matagorda,  by  stage. — ^To  San  Luis,  2*7 
Velasco,  88 ;  Cedar  Grove,  64 ;  Matagorda,  89. 


From  Galveston  to  Washington. — To  Houston,  82;   Myrtle 
Turf,  112;  Washington,  un. 


From  Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi. — To  Velasco,  88 ;  Mata- 
gorda, 89  ;  Tezana,  133  ;  Victoria,  159  ;  Goliad,  194 ;  Corpus 
Christi,  246.  

AUSTIN,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Texas,  is  situated  on  the 
B.  side  of  the  Colorado  river,  about  200  miles  from  Matagorda 
Bay.  It  is  elevated  about  40  feet  above  the  river,  on  which  it  is 
buUt,  and  contains  about  1,500  inhabitants. 


From  Austin  to  Galveston. — Reverse  route  from  Galveston  to 
Austin,  4th  route  above. 


F^om  Austin  to  Matagorda. — ^To  Bastrop,  88 ;  Mt  Pleasant, 
48 ;  La  Grange,  78 ;  Columbus,  108 ;  Egypt,  188 ;  Preston,  168 ; 
Matagorda,  198. 

From  Austin  to  Washington. — To  La  Grange,  78;  Ruters- 
ville,  78  ;  Industry,  98  ;  Mt.  Vernon,  116  ;  Independence,  132 
Washington,  142.  

From  Austin  to  tJte  Bio  Grande. — To  Bastrop,  38 ;  River  San 
Marcos,  77  ;  River  Guadaloupe,  98  ;  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
148;  River  San  Miguel,  190;  River  Frio,  220;  River  Nueces, 
282 ;  Rio  Grande,  (town  and  river,)  3S2. 
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Frwn  Atutin  to  Brazoria. — ^To  Bastrop,  83  ;  La  Orange,  18 ; 
San  Felipe  de  Austin,  120 ;  Richmond,  160 ;  Brazoria,  210. 


Fr<mi  Austin  to  Matamoras. — ^To  Bastrop,  88  ;  Gonzales,  86; 
Gk>liad,  146  ;  San  Patricio,  220 ;  Brownsville,  Rio  Grande,  and 
Matamoras,  866.  ^____ 

JF)rom  Austin  to  Corpus  Christi. — ^To  San  Patricio,  (as  in  pre- 
vious route,)  220 ;  Corpus  Christi,  248. 


From  Austin  to  the  Sahine  River,  via  San  Augustine. — ^To 
Bastrop,  33;  Brazos  River,  108;  Trinity  River,  188;  Crocket^ 
212 ;  Nacogdoches,  275  ;  San  Augustine,  810 ;  Milam,  825  ;  So' 
bine  River,  835.  

ffcmston  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cotton-grow- 
ing  region,  on  Buffalo  bayou,  82  miles  from  Galveston,  and  ooo* 
tains  a  population  of  nearly  5,000. 


From  Houston  to  Austin. — See  route  from  Galveston  to  Aus- 
tin, page  139.  

From  Houston  to  Washington. — To 'Myrtle  Turf,  30  ;   Wash- 
ington, 86.  

From  Houston  to  Beaumont. — To  Lynchburg,  85 ;    Liberty, 
60;  Beaumont,  112.  

From  Matagorda  to  Austin. — Reverse  route  from  Austin  to 
Matagorda. 
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•I  25 


4CTON,orihe  CircieolLife 

AGNEIJ/S  Book  of  Chess.  A 
(yoinpleie  Guide  to  the  Game. 
Steel  Illustrations.    12mo.  •  1  50 

APPl.ETONS'  Library  Manual :  a 
valuable  book  ofrelet'ence  for  the 
book  bu7er  and  seller.  5(X)  pp., 
Svo.,  i.ajer  cover,  $1 ;  half  rotm  1  25 
.•  »'LETONS'  New  and  Complete 
Unuv^d  States  Traveller's  Guide, 
includir.gihe  Canadas.d:c.  Near- 
ly 50  Ma  pts.     16mo. 

APPLET(*NS'  Southern  &  West- 
crn  Guide,  with  Maps  of  the 
Routes  and  Plans  c^f  the  Principal 
Cities.    Itimo.  1  00 

APPLETCTNS'  Northe... and  E.ist- 
ern  Traveller's  Guide,  with  30 
Maps  of  Routes,  Plans  of  Cities, 
iix..    16mu.  -        •        •        -  I  25 

ARNOLD'S  Miscellaneous  Wc'rkB  2  00 

KALLET  GIRL,  The  Natural  J{i.s- 
ury  of  By  Albert  Smith.  Wiih 
11lustr&;ion.<>.    iSmo.        •  •     25 

BLAN CHARD  S  ileads  and  Tales 
of  Travellers.    18mo.  •       -      25 

CHAPMAN'S  Instructions  on  the 
Use  of  the  Ameiican  Ritle  •      25 

DELEl'ZE'S  Treatise  on  Anmml 
Magnetism  •        •       •       -  I  00 

ELI.IS'S  Mothers,  Daughters,  and 
VVoMien    f  England.    Each  50 

FROST  (Professor).  Book  of  Good 
Examples.  12mo.    Illustrated    •  1  00 

FROST.  Book  ol  Anecdotes.  i2mo. 
Illustrated         -        -        •  •  1  00 

FROST.  Book  of  Illustrious  Me- 
chanics.    12mo     lllu-straied      •  I  00 

GENT,  (The  Natural  History  of) 
By  Albert  Smith.    Illustrated     •      25 

GRANT'S  Memoirs  of  an  Ameri- 
can Lady.  12mo      -        •  '75 

ri'IZOT'S  Democracy  in  Fiance  -      25 

HORSON.   My  Uncle  Ilobson  &  I.      50 

KIP'S  Christmas  Holidays  in 
Rome.  12mo.  -        •  •  I  00 

AMB'S  Final  Memorials.   Edited 
by  Talfourd.     l2ino.  -        -      75 

ANMAN'S  Summer  in  the  Wil- 
vleniesa.     12mo.  •        •       -      63 

E(3  ER'S  History  of  Animal  Mag- 
nt^«i!»m.     12mo.        •       •  •  1  25 

lOWELL'S  Living  Authors  of 
KnslHi>.l.    12mo.         •        •       •  1  00 

REPUBLIC  of  the  UniMd  States. 
IiH  Dniies.  &c.     12nv».     •  •      75 

tOGET'8  Economic  Chess  Board 
Compar.ion.  in  Case       •  9    50 

tUWVBR'S  Plea  for  Amusemem     50 

KBI.RCTliaJiinCoiiiediefi.  l:^o    100 


SOMETHING  FOR  EVERY  B<> 

DY.  By  Rol)eri  Carlton.  12mo.  ?l 
SO UTHG ATE  (Bishop)     Visit  to 

Syrian  Church  •        •        -  1  iJU 

TUCKERMAN'S  American  Artist 

Life *<l 

WANDERINGS  ka  tht  Westein 

Woria;    of,    lite    Eurt.pean    in 

America      ....  75 

WAYI.AND'S  Real  Li<e  in  Ln^ 

land  •        •        '        •      M 

WHIPPLE  S  Essays  and  Reviews. 

2  vols.     l2mo.  -       •  •  'i  25 

WARNER'S  Rudimental  Le8^^H)H 

in  Music.     l8mo.     -        •  -        t 

PrimaryNoieReader      ^ 

WOMAN'S  WOUTli  ;  or  Hira  to 

Raise  the  F<^male  Character.  By 

a  La.Iy.     Irimo.  •       •       -      98 

SCIENCE  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 

ANSTED  S  Colli  Seeker's  Ma- 
iiual.     12ino.  .        •  •      H 

ARNOTS    Gothic   Architecture, 
applied  to  Modem  Residences 
Pans,  each  -        •        -        •      jB 

BOURNE'S  Catechism  0/  ihe 
Steam  Eiitrine.     ISmo.  •     71 

BOUISSANGAULT'S  Rural  Eov 
noinv  -       -  •  1  Sf 

BYRN'E'S  New  Method  of  Calco- 
laiing  Logarithms.  16ino.  '  ]  00 

Dictionary  of  Machine, 

Mechanic  Engine  Work.    Pub- 
lishing.   In  numbers,  each  -       •      2b 

COOLfiY'S  Cyclopaedia  of  6000 
Practical  Receipts,  in  all 
braiulie.s  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Ti-adeH  •       -        .       •  2  86 

FA LK NEK'S   Farmer's  Manual.      GO 

FARMER'S  TREASURE.  (The) 
A  Manual  of  Agriculture  •      78 

FRESENIUS'  Uuaiitative  Chemi- 
C.-1I  Analysis        •        •       •       •  1  (K 

HODGE  on  the  Steam  Engine.  48 
pitties  -   '  -       -U'  Od. 

HALLECK'S  Elements  of  Milita- 
tary   Art   and    Science.      lUus.  I  st 

LEFEVRE'S  Beauties  of  Modem 
Architecture.    48  Plates  •  6  (N 

MARSHALL'S  Farmer's  Ilojid 
Book \  0$ 

MILES  on  the  Horse's  Foot  •      21 

PARN ELL'S  Chemistry  appUod 
to  the  Arts  -        •  I  (tt 

STEWART'S  Stable  Economy    -  I  01 

THOMSON  on  the  Food  of  Ani- 
mals and  Man      •        •        •        •      80 

URE'S  Diciiunaryof  Ai  sand  Sci* 
eu«.es,  with  Supplement.  New 
oilitiou.    V  vttV.  -        •        -^^^ 
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PERKINS'  __. 
PI£KKINS'  Elr 
PERKINS' 
PERKINS'  Tr. 


PERKINS'  Hi 
PI£RKINS'  "■ 
PERKINS' 
PERKIN~- 
PUTZ-S 

■lid  Hinorr. 
PUTZ-S  Mmle 
RICH'S  Companio 


Aipm™ 

ffival   G«|^raph: 


MEZZOKANTI'SS: 

ill*   Languaeea   a| 
amJ^oflh^Vrenc 

BURNHAM'S  Prim 

'    BURNKAM'S  BLeiD 

COMPANION    10 

LATIN  Reader.  {Hi 


HV  JUVENILE  DAYS, and  oihai 
Tales.    I«ma.    .       -       .       . 

TALES  AND  STORIES  far  Bnri 
anJOirle.    lemo.      -       -       - 

PICTURE  Scorr  Booka,  By 
Snal  Aulhon  and  Oreal  Pauil- 
■n.  Tba  four  pane  boupd  In  1 
nL,  chKii,  7B  c. ;  dll  •d(«     ■    1  ' 

WAYUNDV  BASoUe^one  of 
Raal  Life  fa  England,    lamo. 

UVBB  AND  ANECDOTES  of 
nwObHHMan.    lOmu,     ■       ■ 

MMS.  ELUS-S  Fiiwuto  Siortet 


BROOKS'S  Fooi  Momhe  amon* 
thf  Cgld-Findere  in  California. 

,    BRYANT^Wiia'lleawlii'cali' 

;       ramla,  null  Mspg.    12d».        -  I 

RICHARDSON  an  Dop.    Their 

maioc]',  uBumiml,  eic.    lima,, 

G[LFiL'L£N^"GBllen  ufLiui^ 

ruy  Punniti.    Scaiod  Serira. 

1211111.  [B[Mr,  76  canu  I  cloih       1 
APFLtrfoN'S  Now-Votli   Ciij 

and  Vicinicy  Guide  Hape,  - 
JANES    MONTJOV;    or,    I'ra 

Seen  T)iintiii|.    By  A.  S.  Roe. 

WoltfA'N^FnffiNDSinii.'  By 
Qmr^  Agiiilar,  AuHiorof '•  Bwiia 
Influence."     IAbo.     Paper  hi 

VALE 'of  CEDABSJ  or,' The 
Matiyt.     Dy   Grnco    Aguilpr 

ZScfiokKE.     IncMcnu  or  S.- 

GUIDE  BOOK, 


POWELL'S  Li'jiE  Aull»n 
England,    lamo.       -       - 

HclNTOSH-8  Wonum  in  Ame 
ca.    I'2mo.  Psper  fiO  «nU! ;  c 

MORTON  MOSTAUUU;  or, 


D.  /ippleUm  Sf  Co.\s  l^nhhuUtcnt^ 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD   POETS. 

■ALLBCK'S  Crk.MPI.ETR  POETICAL  WOKKS.  Henntffully  iUtttlnM 
with  fine  Ste*;!  Cnzravings  and  a  PoriruiL  1  vul.  8vo  ,  tintMii  paper,  cloth eiti^ 
gilt  «UgM.  t3 :  moViirco  extra.  95 :  niorocco  antique,  H^ 

YRt-^N'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustnietl  wiib  ele^aM  »Mi 
Ensiavings  and  Ptirirait  I  vol.  dvn.,  fine  paper,  cloth,  94;  cloth,  gil  'ea«M 
•4  So    morocco  extra,  S6  50. 

Chea|iei'  edition,  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  9*2  9 

OORE'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illuatrated  with  f  y  Ak 
Steel  EngravingB  and  P(»rirait.  I  vol.  8vo.,  fine  paper,  cloth,  94 ;  &-  \  f*^ 
•dees,  t5 ;  morocco  extra.  t7. 

Chea^  er  edition,  with  Portrait  md  Visnette.  82  50. 

BOUTHEY'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated  «  tb  mym 
beautiful  Steel  Engi-avin^s.  I  vol.  8vo.,  fine  paper,  c!'>th,  #3  50,  c  iJi.  pK 
edges,  84  50 ;  monicco  extra,  «6  50. 

SACRED  POETS  (The)  of  England  and  America,  f^r  Three  Centunet  BdJt«4 
by  Rufuji  W.  (>ri«woid.  lilusirated  wiih  Steel  Eiigravinss.  I  vol.  8*  i.,  **o(b 
t«  50 ;  gilt  edges.  83 ;  morocco,  S3  50  ;  morocco  extra.  84. 

"OEMS  BY  AMELIA.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  beautifully  illustrated  witk 
original  designs,  by  Weir,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  1  vol.  8vo.,  cirxh  ex  la, 
gilt  edge.1, 83:  moronu)  extra,  81 ;  morocco  antique,  85:  l2mo.,  irithout  Plateii 

1 1  25;  gill  edges,  81  50. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  above  popular 
■tandard  authors. 

CABINET    EDITIONS. 

tAMPBELL'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated  with  Ste«il 
Engravings  and  a  P.>rirait.  I  Onto.,  cloth,  81  50;  gilt  edges  82  25;  murocco 
extra,  83. 

SUTLER'S  IIlfDIBRAS,  with  Notes  by  Na.sh.  Illustrated  with  Portraits.  IHmo , 
cloth,  81  50:  gilt  edges,  82  25;  morocco  extra,  83. 

DANTE'S  POEMS.    Translated  by  Cary.    Illustrated  with  a  fine  Portrait  and 

12  Engravings.     l6mo.,  cloth,  81  50 ;  gilt  edges,  82  25 ;  morocco  extra,  $3. 

TASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DEI.  VERED.    Translated  by  Wiffen.  Illustrated  witfc 
a  Portrait  and  Steel  Engravings.    I  vol.  l6mo.    Uniform  with  ^  Dante."    Cloth 
81  50;  gilt  cf'ges,  82  25^;  morocco,  83. 

B\RON*S  CIIILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE.     I6mo.    Illunrated,  cio'h 

fl  25 ;  gilt  edges.  82;  niorucco  extra,  82  50. 

tURNS'  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life,  Gloasary,  Ac     *6me 

Cioih,  illustrated.  81  25;  gilt  rages.  82;  morocco  extra.  82  50. 

fiWPER'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life,  Ac.    MoioecMty 
tia,  2  vnlq.  in  I.  83;  cloth.  81  iH);  gilt  edges,  82  50. 

0iLTON"S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORK^  with  Life,  Ac  16mo.,  cltHlii 
illustrated,  81  25;  silt  edges.  82  :  morocco  extra.  82  50. 

S<;OTT'S   POETICAL  WORKS,    with   Life,  &c.     Cloth,  I6mo.,  .lIuMrauid, 

•I  25;  gilt  edgt^s.  82;  morocco  extra,  82  50. 

riEMANS'  COMIM.ETG  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited  by  her  Sister.  2  vow., 
16mo.,  with  \*>  ?i'.ee\  ?VA\es,  c\ov^,^^\%\\v«A^e8x84  ;  Turkey  mon>r4:o,  •& 

POPE'S  POET'*' A \.  Wimi^a.    \\\xv«cm\«\  ^vV«3*^^»»b\ '^jM^xwXx^^    VEma. 
•1  60 ;  I,  U  e^e«  tri  %;  w.otw^,^. 


O.  Ap^tbm  4-  Cc.'t  fubltcaUmu, 
RELIG  10U8     WORKS. 


INTHON'S  EtMJ  CuKhl 

ChrlK  .... 
■IRNET'S  HlBurj  of  thd  Rtlla- 

■uiHi.     EdliBl  bj  Vt.  Nana. 


POSTERS'  Eeev  on  Chrixl 
QRESLGY'S  l>orintl  at  an  El 
URESl.EV'S     TREATISb 

diuiiou  on  our  Saviour  ' 
HOOKER'S    ConpJEU     Worl 

Ediicil bT  Ka^le.    ^■n\a.   ■ 
IVES,  Biifiop.    Semioni.    ISm 
lAHVIS  Rep];  10  Milnar'a  End 

Conlroiern.    ISnto, 
IBfiLE'S  ChriuiiD  Yeu,  hu 

XINR^£y"s  Sacnd  Chrir' 
LAYMAN'S  LoHHi  u  ■  Lord  I 

•tiM«iSK«iIolalPoinn.  ll2o 
LTRA  Aimuiika.    ISmii.    ■ 
HARaiALL'fl  N««  m  BiHb 

?«!■.  E.lii«l  liT  Wutownehi 
KANNINQ  cm  ihg  tntl;  oT  1 


■OOR  C 


COMMON  PRAYER. 


H  A6EE  on  Aloninwil  Ed  Buol- 

),     Ac*.    aralL    Sro.      -       -       . 

MORELL'g  PhitoKnhT  oT  Rjtt- 


ItDaj         -        ■        . 
76   NEWHAt^S  Emir  on  Chrtotu 
Ihicirlne.  8<a.    Fapgitorar.aB 

em  OGILilY'SLactimniihaCbiRh. 


3(0  PAG  GTS  1 

I        T»|>.       lUlI 

OS   PALMERS 

1     by  BMbop 
2ta   PEARSON 


>»  of  the  Vitlafa. 


I  PuI.PII   Crclop»Ua  and  Minn- 
PSALTER,  fThei  01    PmIi 


.SKETCItESanrl  Skeleu 


.•Etf's''^l>ilaii  Inw 


WILBERFpRCE'S  .Uuu 
WILSON'S  Lecluiw  im 
WILSON'S  Sicm  PriVsm."  ISmo. 


WILSON'S  " 
WHISTON' 

Holy    AposLieb,     incLuui 

7R '  WVATT'9  Chriiliin 


New  SEan 


iJ.  Appitton  Sf  Co.^*  '^ahhcatians. 


COLLEGE    AND  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


1.  Grbbk  and  Latin. 

ARNOLD'S  Firai  and  Second  La- 
tin B*uk  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar.    '2mo.     .       .       -  •    75 

AANOLD'SLaiin  Prose  Compoei- 
tio'u    12rao.  •  •  1  no 

RN OLD'S  Cornelius  Nepos. 
With  Notes.     I2ino.  -  1  00 

RNOLD'S  First  Greek  Book      •      62 
ARNOLD'S  Greek  Prose  Compo- 
sition.    r2mo. 

ARNOLD'S  Greek  Reading  Book. 
Edited  by  Spencer.  12mo 

BBZA'S  Latin  Testament.     12mo. 

BOISE'S  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose 
Composition.    12mo. 

CiESAR'S  Commentaries.  Notes 
by  Spencer.     l2mo. 

CICERO'S  Select  Orations.  Notes 
by  Jnhnson.  12mo. 

CICERO  De  Senectute  and  De 
Amicitia.  Notes  by  Johnson. 
l2mo.    (In  Press.) 

CICERO  De  Olliciis.  Notes  by 
Thatcher     l2mo. 

BORACE,  with  Notes  by  Lincoln. 
i2mo.    (/n  Press.) 

LIVY,  with  Notes  by  Lincoln. 
I2mo. 


76 

I  50 
63 

75 

-  I  00 


SALLUST,  with  Notes  by  Butler. 
12mo.    (In  Press.) 

ACITUS'S  Histories.    Notes  by 
Tyler.    12mo. 

— Germaria  and  Agri- 

V>ia.    Notes  by  Tyler.    !2mo.  • 

n.  Hebrew. 

vfCSENIUS'S  Hebrew  Grammar. 
Edited  by  Rodigcr.  Translated 
from  the  best  German  edition,  by 
Crnant.    8vo. 

in.   Enolish. 

RNOLD'S  Lectures  on  Modern 
History.    12mo. 

BOJESON  and  Arnold's  Manual  of 
Greek   and  Roman  Antiquities 
11^0. 

CROSBY'S  First  Lessons  in  Geo- 
metry.   1  »mo. 

CHARE'S  Treati'v  ou  ^V%e\>rA. 


1  00 


-  I  25 


62 


2  00 


1  25 


I  00 


38 


EVERETT'S  System  of  English 
Versification.    12mo.       •  f   } 

GRAHAM'S  English  SynoDymes. 
Edited  by  Professor  Reed,  of  Pa. 
University.     l2mo.  -  I 

GUIZOT'S  History  of  Civilization. 
Notes  by  Professor  Henry,  of  N. 
Y.  llnivere/y.     r2mo.    -  -  1 

HOWS'  Shaksper.  Reader.  .2roo  I  26 
J  ACER'S  Class  Book  of  Zoology 
ISmo.  ...  .  n 

KEIGHTLSY'S  Mythology  of 
Greece  and  Rome.     18mo.  42 

MAG N ALL'S  Histor.  QuestCons. 
With  American  additions.    I2mo.  1  00 

MARKHAM'S  School  History  of 
England.  Edited  by  Eliza  Ro- 
bins, Huihor  of  ^*  Popular  l.e» 
sons."    12mo.      ....    78 

MANDEVILLE'S Series  of  ScLod 

Readers : 

Pan  I.      .      .     W 

Part  H.  -  •     1( 

Part  in.    -       -     26 

Part  IV.  -     3b 

Course  of  Read- 
ing for  Common  Schools  and 
Lower  Academies.     i2mo.         -     75 

Elements  of 

Reading  and  Oratory.    Svo.     -  1    01 

PUTZ  and  ARNOLD'S  Manual  of 
Ancient  Geography  and  History. 
12mo.  .... 


REID'S  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  with  Derivations,  dec 
12mo.        .... 

SEWELL'S  First  History  of  Rome. 
16mo. 


n 


KV 


TAYLOR'S  Manual  of  Modem  arJ 
Ancient  History.  Edited  by 
Professor  Henry.  Svo.,  cloth  or 
sheep       .... 

TAYLOR'S  Ancient  History.  S» 
parate  .... 

TAYLOR'S  Modem  ditto      - 
WRIGHT'S  Primary  Le.'voiM  ;  Of 

Child's  First  Book 

In  Press. 

GREEN'S  (Profesor)  Manual  yi 
the  Geography  and  History  of  tlw 

Middle  Ages.    12mo. 


i  b. 


^ 


\BlIUNnAM'S    Now    Menul  • 
'1^        Vix\v\jw\  Kxv>\\vcyiB.vv-. 


3   2044  058   141    862 


The  borrower  must  return  this  item  on  or  before 
the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 


Harvard  College  Widener  Library 
Cambridge,  MA  02138         617-495-2413 


